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For My Father and Mother 





PREFACE 


The purposes of this study are rather modest and limited to the 
exploration of one small aspect of Soviet diplomacy: the employment 
by the Soviet State of its multinational composition and juridical 
structure as instruments of foreign policy. This work is an offshoot 
of a larger and continuing study on Ideology and National Interest 
in Soviet Diplomacy and was originally prompted by my curiosity 
concerning the degree and extent to which the Soviet Government 
had institutionally implemented the constitutional Amendments of 
February 1, 1944. It developed, however, into a broader study 
of the uses of Soviet federalism and multinationalism in Soviet 
diplomacy. 

I have endeavored to chart the historical and juridical evolution 
of the Soviet Republics as factors in Soviet foreign policy, to analyze 
the motivations, objectives and concrete diplomatic benefits of the 
Amendments of 1944, and to record and describe the juridical, insti- 
tutional and external implementations of these Amendments, both in 
the constitutional and diplomatic structure of the Union Government 
and in the Republics. Finally, I have tried to illuminate the current 
role of the Soviet Republics in Soviet diplomacy and to project lines 
of future diplomatic action envisaged for the Republics. 

Although the subject was initially approached with some amuse- 
ment and with the knowledge that information was apt to be scanty, 
fragmentary and elusive, I am now firmly convinced that the di- 
plomatic benefits of the Amendments of 1944 are far more impressive 
than generally realized, and the capacity of the Republics for future 
diplomatic mischief is seriously underrated—particularly as agents of 
Soviet diplomacy in Asia and Africa. 

In writing this book, I have tried to be guided by the principle 
that while moral self-rectitude may be an effective basis for 
action, it is a poor foundation for analysis. Consequently, it has 
not been my intention to produce on “action” study or a “policy 
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guide;” nor do I offer any “correct” alternatives for policies or 
responses which are criticized. I was much more interested, in this 
limited study, in uncovering the strengths and vulnerabilities of 
Soviet diplomacy in the manipulation of the Soviet Republics for 
diplomatic advantage, rather than in passing moral judgment on 
specific diplomatic techniques and strategies. 


In my opinion, the proper subjects of moral judgment are not 
the methods and practices of Soviet diplomacy, but the content and 
inner ideological purpose of the Soviet system itself, since it is here 
that the moral quality and substance of Soviet diplomacy has already 
been pre-ordained. To characterize the diplomatic autonomy of the 
Soviet Republics as a sham and a maneuver, while true, does not 
provide much insight as to its effectiveness as an instrument of Soviet 
foreign policy. 

There are many people and organizations to whom I am indeb- 
ted for facilitating the completion of this study. First and 
foremost, I am especially grateful to Kenneth W. Thompson of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, for his warm encouragement and undimin- 
ished interest. To Professor Jacques Freymond, Director of the 
Graduate Institute of International Studies at Geneva, I am deeply 
grateful for inviting me to teach for a year at the Institute, where this 
book was largely written. To my colleagues in the Department of 
Political Science at The Pennsylvania State University, its Head, 
M. Nelson McGeary, and to Lawrence E. Dennis, Vice-President for 
Academic Affairs, | am thankful for making it possible for me to take 
yet another year’s leave of absence so that I might accept the kind 
invitation of Professor Freymond. To Herbert S. Dinerstein, warm 
friend and cherished colleague at the Institute, I owe many thanks 
for reading and criticizing the manuscript. To the extent that one is 
indebted to others for intellectual inspiration, I wish here to record 
my deep appreciation to my professors in the Department of Political 
Science at U.C.L.A., and in particular to Malbone W. Graham. 


Other individuals to whom I owe thanks are Roy C. Macridis, 
William B. Edgerton, Jean Siotis, Jan Triska, Rita Chanley Dinerstein, 
Jack Stuart, Ernest Wiener and Bernard C. Cutler. Officials of the 
Foreign Ministries in Moscow, Kiev, Tbilisi and Yerevan were also 
helpful, but must remain unnamed. 
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Gratitude is also expressed to the Rockefeller Foundation for its 
financial assistance to a continuing study of Soviet Diplomacy, of 
which this is a small part, and to C. Easton Rothwell, Witold Swora- 
kowski, and Arline Paul and the Library Staff of the Hoover Insti- 
tution and Library, where much of the research for this book was 
conducted; to the Inter-University Committee on Travel Grants for a 
grant which enabled me to visit the Soviet Union, where I inter- 
viewed Soviet Foreign Ministry officials, used he resources of the 
Lenin Library in Moscow and acquired recent Soviet literature which 
was of invaluable aid in writing this study. I also wish to thank the 
Central Fund for Research of The Pennsylvannia State University 
for additional financial assistance. Thanks also go to the staffs of 
the Library of Congress and the United Nations Library in Geneva 
for the use of their facilities, and to Mlle Fayod of the Institute 
Library. Many thanks are also due to Madame Alice Goebel of the 
Institute Secretariat, for kind favors and an unflagging sense of 
humor. 

Finally, I wish to express my deep appreciation to my wife, 
Suzanne Dohan Aspaturian, for expert editorial assistance and for 
preparing the manuscript for publication. 

I assume full responsibility for all errors of commission and 
omission, in substance and form, for all defects in style and composi- 
tion, and for all interpretations and opinions—none of which should 
be attributed to any of the individuals and organizations mentioned 
above. 

A part of this book has previously appeared as an article in 
The American Political Science Review for June 1959. 


Vernon V. ASPATURIAN. 


Geneva, Switzerland 
July, 1959. 








A Note on Transliteration and Capitalization 


All writers on Soviet affairs are inevitably confronted with the 
vexing problems of transliteration and capitalization when translat- 
ing and documenting from the Russian. No attempt has been made 
to maintain consistency at the sacrifice of familiarity and “normal” 
appearance. In transliteration, I have followed the system employed 
by the Library of Congress, generously modified by personal idio- 
syncracies. Names and places which have a more or less establish- 
ed appearance in English have not been warped for the sake of 
uniformity; ligatures and the use of apostrophes for hard and soft 
signs have been eliminated as unduly technical. In my citations, 
I have capitalized more in accordance with customary English 
practice than with the Russian. In the body of the work, I have en- 
deavored to maintain a consistent pattern of capitalization, although 
I may not always have succeeded. Another source of inconsistency 
is in the use of official translations or those of others, for I have 
refrained from adjusting their systems of transliteration and 
capitalization to accord with my own. 1 must therefore confess 
that I have not even succeeded in being consistently inconsistent, 
although I believe that no difficulty should arise in readily identify- 
ing names and other words because of these occasional variations. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE JURIDICAL STATUS AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE UNION 
REPUBLICS UNDER INTERNATIONAL LAW 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


More than fifteen years have elapsed since the Soviet Govern- 
ment dramatically amended its Constitution on February 1, 1944, in 
the midst of war, to permit its sixteen constituent Republics to 
establish separate foreign offices, diplomatic services, defense com- 
missariats and national troop formations.1_ By empowering each 
Republic with the constitutional authority to engage in diplomatic 
relations, conclude international agreements and organize national 
armies, the Amendments intended to confer upon the Republics the 
missing legal essentials of statehood and sovereignty. 


Although these changes provided Soviet legal hair-splitters with 
an unparalled opportunity to write reams of scholastic and tedious 
nonsense about the juridical character of the renovated Union, and the 
diplomatic consequences of these constitutional innovations may 
have been less than world-shaking, they have also been far from 
trivial. The intention here, however, is not to once again expatiate 
on the theory and practice of Soviet federalism and constitutionalism 
in general, but rather only to explore the use of Soviet federalism as 
an instrument of Soviet foreign policy. ? 


1 Cf. Appendix, for texts of the two Amendments adopted on February 1, 
1944. On March 1, 1946, the Constitution was amended to rename all com- 
missariats in the Union and Republican governments as ministries, where- 
upon all Councils of People’s Commissariats were transformed into Councils 
of Ministers. Sbornik Zakonov SSSR i Ukazov Prezidiuma Verkhovnovo 
Soveta SSSR 1938-1956 (Moscow, 1956), pp. 77-78. (Hereinafter cited as 
Sbornik Zakonov SSSR...1938-1956). 

2 Cf. Vernon V. Aspaturian, “The Theory and Practice of Soviet Federal- 
ism,” Journal of Politics, February 1950. 
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When the Amendments were first announced, the intentions of 
the Soviet Government were shrouded in an inscrutable ambiguity 
which remained undispelled by Molotov’s equally cryptic report to 
the Supreme Soviet. The irrepressible curiosity stimulated by this 
episode continues to linger more than a decade and a half later. 
At the time, the adoption of the Amendments provoked mixed reac- 
tions, depending upon whether one viewed the move as a cynical 
device for communizing the world or as the first step in the de- 
centralization and democratization of the Soviet Leviathan. Six 
months later, when the Soviet Government made a bid for separate 
admission of its sixteen Republics to the projected international 
organization at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, Western official 
reaction fluctuated from an apprehensive sarcasm to near panic, 
again depending upon whether Stalin’s constitutional machinations 
were viewed as a sinister plan for facilitating the incorporation of 
additional Republics, or merely as a transparent act of deceit cal- 
culated to hoodwink Roosevelt and Churchill into granting Moscow 
sixteen votes in the General Assembly. 

Although the emotional character of initial American reaction to 
the Soviet shock administered at Dumbarton Oaks was understand- 
able, its persistence was inexcusable, for moral outrage proved to 
be a poor substitute for the analysis of a clever Soviet move on the 
chessboard of power politics from which Moscow continues to reap 
diplomatic benefits. The immediate missions and potentialities of 
the Soviet Republics as agents of Soviet diplomacy were buried 
underneath an avalanche of indignation and resentment, and a well- 
calculated diplomatic strategy resting upon more solid foundations 
than simple chicanery and scandalous frivolity was needlessly but 
effectively obscured. 

Aside from the participation of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
Republics in the work of the United Nations and its affiliated bodies 
and conferences, there still appears to be little recognition of the 
range of diplomatic benefits reaped by Moscow in the past and 
even less awareness of the diplomatic potential of the Union 
Republics in Soviet foreign policy. The constitutional Amendments 
continue to be viewed in many quarters as merely the vestigial re- 
minders of an old diplomatic trick rather than as the ingenious and 
useful devices which they continue to be. 
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The apparent diplomatic inertia of the Union Republics, however, 
is misleading, for in contrast to their meager participation in formal 
diplomacy is their accelerated involvement in the quasi and para- 
diplomatic maneuvers of the Soviet Government. The capacity of 
the Republics to embark upon diplomatic adventures continues to 
fulfill all of the formal canons of internal and international law 
and remains intact. A close examination of the formal internal 
administrative and institutional implementation of the 1944 Amend- 
ments reveals more than a dozen embryonic diplomatic entities plac- 
idly incubating and awaiting only the warm rays of Moscow to 
burst forth fully hatched to wreak diplomatic havoc. The Soviet 
Government appears to be marking time until an opportune moment 
arises which will allow the juridical capacities of the Republics to 
be transmuted into concrete diplomatic benefits. It is frequently 
overlooked that the diplomatic inactivity of Soviet Republics is due 
not so much to the reluctance or refusal of the other states to 
recognize their diplomatic status, as to Moscow’s calculated refusal 
to stimulate their diplomatic muscles. 


Il. THE INTERNATIONAL STATUS OF THE UNION REPUBLICS. 


By empowering the Union Republics to establish separate foreign 
offices, diplomatic relations, defense establishments and national 
troop formations, the Amendments of February 1, 1944, struck a 
new juridical equilibrium between the center and the circumference 
of the Soviet multi-state system and provided a legal basis for 
multiple recognition under international law. Constitutionally, the 
Amendments transformed the Union into a de jure confederation, 
remarkably similar to the political union proposed by the Ukrainian 
Communist leaders Rakovsky and Skrypnik at the 12th Congress of 
the Party in 1923. This proposal, however, was contemptuously 
denounced at the time with both juridical logic and eloquent realism 
by Stalin, the architect of the 1944 Amendments: 


What becomes of a single union state if each republic retains its 
own People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs and People’s Com- 
missariat of Foreign Trade?... It is obvious, however, that we are 
creating not a confederation, but a federation of republics, a single 
union state, uniting military, foreign, foreign trade and other affairs, 
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a state which in no way diminishes the sovereignty of the individual 
republics. If the Union is to have a People’s Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs, a People’s Commissariat of Foreign Trade, and so 
forth, and the republics constituting the Union are also to have all 
these Commissariats, it is obvious that it will be impossible for the 
Union as a whole to come before the outside world as a single 
state. One thing or the other: either we merge these apparatuses 
and face the external enemy as a single Union, or we do not merge 
them and create not a union state, but a conglomeration of republics, 
in which case every republic must have its own parallel apparatus. 8 


Although the 1944 Amendments did not disturb the central 
government’s exclusive control over foreign trade, they did establish 
what Stalin condemned as a confederation in 1923 and Molotov 
hailed as a “new forward stride” in the development of the Soviet 
federation in 1944, thus permitting the Soviet Union to pose as a 
confederation under international law and a federation under internal 
law. 


From the standpoint of Soviet legal doctrine, the Republics have, 
from the very beginning and without interruption, been paraded as 
sovereign states. Theoretically, according to Stalin and his exegetes, 
the Republics, in joining the Union in 1923, did not surrender their 
sovereignty irrevocably, but voluntarily entrusted certain powers of 
statehood to the central government, which they were free to recover 
by virtue of their right to secede from the Union: 


If the R.S.F.S.R., the Ukraine, Byelorussian and the Transcaucasian 
Republics are not each to have its own People’s Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs, it is clear that the abolition of these commissar- 
iats... will be accompanied by a certain restriction of the indepen- 
dence enjoyed by these republics.... Some people ask a purely schol- 
astic question — whether after amalgamation the republics remain 
independent. This is a scholastic question. Their independence is 
restricted, for every amalgamation involves a certain restriction of 
the rights of the amalgamating parties. But the elements of in- 
dependence of each of these republics undoubtedly remain, for each 
republic retains the right to leave the Union at its own discretion. 
There you have the elements of independence, the maximum of 
independence, which is potentially retained by each of the republics 


3 J. V. Stalin, Works, thirteen volumes (Moscow, 1952-1955), V, pp. 343- 
34; cf. also pp. 302-303. 


me IO es 


forming part of the Union and which each of them is always a 
liberty to exercise.* 


Within the context of Soviet theory, the 1944 Amendments re- 
present a partial recovery by the Republics of powers which they 
entrusted to the Union in 1923 and again in 1936, and signify an 
expansion of their sovereign authority into the sphere of international 
relations. As a consequences of the partial redemption by the Re- 
publics of their diplomatic powers, Soviet jurists maintain that: 


The Soviet Union as a whole and every Union Republic in particular 
are autonomous subjects of international law with all the rights and 
obligations towards other states which derive from this status.... 
Union Republics, as well as the Soviet Union as a whole, are truly 
sovereign states. 5 


Furthermore, as members of the Soviet Union, the Republics not 
only enjoy all legal rights under international law but also the extra- 
legal prerogatives of a Great Power in international politics: 


Membership in the USSR guarantees each Republic full protection 
of its rights and interests on the international level. If each Republic 
acted in international affairs as a separate state... it would have 
little participation and influence in the consideration of major 
international questions. It is only as part of the Union structure 
that each Republic, irrespective of its size, has equal opportunity 
with others to assume the position of a Great Power — the USSR 
— in international affairs. ® 


Although all of the Soviet Republics have equal diplomatic 
powers, only the Ukraine and Byelorussia have any recognized status 
under international law, and this stems solely from their membership 
in the United Nations. In marked contrast to the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s sedulous refusal to permit the Republics to establish bilateral 


4 J. V. Stalin, Marxism and the National Question (New York, International 
Publishers, 1942), pp. 140-141. Italics added. Cf. also Stalin, Works, V, 
pp. 247-248. 

5 V. V. Yevgenyev, “Subjects of International Law, Sovereignty and Non- 
interference in International Law,” Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, March 
1955 (No. 2), pp. 76-77. Cf. also F. I. Kozhevnikov, editor, Mezhdunarodnoye 
Pravo (Moscow, 1957), p. 89. Cf. infra, pp. 124-133, for a discussion of 
Soviet cohceptions of sovereignty for the Republics. 

6 V. Vadimov, Verkhovny Sovet SSSR i Mezhdunarodnye Otnosheniya 
(Moscow, 1958), p. 1; cf. also p. 16. 
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diplomatic contacts with other states has been its persistent efforts 
to gain their entry into international organizations and conferences, 
Aside from minor agreements signed by three of the Republics with 
the Lublin Polish Provisional Government, virtually all of the diplo- 
matic activity of the two Republics has been confined to the United 
Nations, its affiliated and associated organizations, conferences and 
commissions based upon United Nations membership. Failure to 
win further international legal recognition for the Soviet Republics 
on a multilateral basis has, however, stimulated the Soviet Govern- 
ment to enhance the prominence of the Republics, if not in its formal 
diplomacy, then on its fringes. Since 1950, the informal participation 
of the Republics on the margins of diplomacy has been progressively 
expanded and accelerated. This reflects Moscow’s zeal to reap the 
benefits of a confederation under international law and of a feder- 
ation under constitutional law, without risking the obligations and 
hazards of either, while it remains in fact a highly centralized 
state. In this way, the Soviet leaders hope to gain the best of 
three worlds. 


III. SoviET FEDERALISM IN THE SERVICE OF SOVIET DIPLOMACY. 


All legal systems, and international law more so than others, 
abound in legal fictions — entities and situations which have no sub- 
stantive existence, but which perform certain useful functions of one 
kind or another. Since Soviet diplomacy proceeds from a realistic 
calculation of all factors which affect the balance and distribution 
of power in international politics, the Soviet Government does not 
neglect the effects produced by the creation and manipulation of legal 
fictions by itself or by diplomatic adversaries as elements which 
influence power relationships among states. To dismiss Stalin’s 
manipulation of the Union Republics on the diplomatic stage as a 
calculated act of deception, simply because they are not bona fide 
independent states, reflects a kind of self-victimization in which 
self-righteousness passes for reality. 

Instead of exhibiting duplicity, the Amendments of 1944 betray 
an uncanny facility to discriminate between the realities of power 
politics and their legalistic shadows. The constitutional innovations 
of 1944 were designed to enable Soviet diplomacy to exploit, on an 
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equal basis with the more experienced Western Powers, the wide 
latitude provided by international law for the creation and manipula- 
tion of fictional entities in the pursuit of vital state interests. Al- 
though Molotov, in his report to the Supreme Soviet, did not once 
mention any juridical advantages which might accrue under inter- 
national law by adopting the Amendments, he made an inscrutable 
reference to the diplomatic handicaps which plagued Soviet diplo- 
macy because of the absence of such Amendments: 


It remains for me to add a few words on our diplomatic practice. 
It is necessary to note that the absence of special provisions in 
the Soviet Constitution as regards the rights of Union Republics 
to exchange of representations with other States and to the main- 
tenance of foreign relations, is sometimes interpreted to the direct 
detriment of the interests of the Soviet Republics and of the Soviet 
Union as a whole. The proposed addition will serve to eliminate 
facts of this kind.7 


What Molotov meant of course, was that while the theory and 
practice of “bourgeois” international law and diplomacy enabled 
capitalist states to have multiple representation in international or- 
ganizations through the employment of de jure sovereign states under 
the de facto political control of the “imperialist” powers, the Soviet 
State, although a multinational union, enjoyed ‘merely a single legal 
existence. It was no secret that in 1944 Moscow considered most 
of the Latin-American states, Liberia and the Phillipines to be under 
the diplomatic control of the U.S. State Department, and that the 
United Kingdom manipulated the foreign policies of the Dominions, 
India, and the Arob States. While these states undoubtedly enjoyed 
considerable internal autonomy, as long as their foreign policies were 
coordinated, for purposes of diplomacy they were not considered 
independent by the Kremlin. Molotov once gave a lucid expression 
of the Soviet position on this point in a report to the Central 
Executive Committee of the Soviets on January 23, 1933: 


Political encyclopedias often incorrectly include in lists of so- 
called ‘independent’ states some which are not in fact independent 
in actuality, for instance, in their foreign policy, but in reality are 


7 Molotov’s Report to the Supreme Soviet on February 1, 1944. The 
text relied upon is that reprinted in International Conciliation, March 1944 
(No. 398), pp. 234-247. (Hereinafter cited as Molotov Report). 
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subject to the foreign policy of other stronger states which impose 
their will on certain ‘independent’ governments. 8 


This view has been given additional expression by Soviet jurists. 
According to Durdenevsky and Krylov, “The sovereignty of a bour- 
geois state may in actuality be only a paper sovereignty to conceal a 
real dependence of the given state to another... Not all formally 
sovereign states are actually independent. Many sovereign states 
conduct their foreign policy completely in accord with the ‘counsel’ 
of other powers.”® Since the adoption of the 1944 Amendments, the 
Union Republics have been listed in Soviet textbooks on international 
law as sovereign subjects of international law. The separate and 
partial recognition of the Soviet Republics under international law, 
however, is by no means unique. It is not necessary for a Union to 
be a confederation in law or practice for its component units to 
qualify as diplomatic entities; nor is it necessary for a state to be 
actually sovereign and independent in order to enjoy recognition as 
a subject of international law or to engage in diplomatic relations. 
For example, under the German Empire, which was constitutionally 
organized as a federation, component states were endowed with 
limited diplomatic and contractual powers. 1° 


Political and juridical mitosis of one state into several, however, 
involves serious risks as well as novel diplomatic opportunities, since 


8 Text from Jane Degras, Soviet Documents On Foreign Policy, three 
volumes (London, 1951-1953), IH, p. 3. 

® V. N. Durdenevsky and S. B. Krylov, editors, Mezhdunarodnoye Pravo 
(Moscow, 1947), pp. 114, 117. Cf. also Yevgenyev, op. cit., p. 79. 

10 Under the Imperial German Federation, 23 monarchies and three City 
Republics (but not Prussia) were permitted to establish diplomatic relations 
with foreign states alongside Imperial Ambassadors and Ministers. Bavaria, 
Wurtemburg and Saxony had their separate legations-in leading capitals. 
Cf. Otto Esch, Das Gesandtschaftrecht der Deutschen Einzelstaaten (Bonn, 
1911); Riess, Auswaertige Hoheitsrechte der Deutschen Einzelstaaten (1905); 
and Windisch, Die Voelkerrechtliche Stellung der Deutschen Einzelstaaten 
(1913). The Weimar Republic abolished the right of the Laender to separate 
diplomatic relations, but the Laender were permitted limited treaty powers. 
Berlin retained the power of final approval and ratification. Nevertheless, 
France was allowed to maintain a Minister-Plenipotentiary in Munich as the 
Single exception, while Bavaria was permitted to continue its separate re- 
presentation at the Holy See. Cf. Max M. Laserson, Russia and the Western 
World (New York, Macmillan, 1945), p. 104; L. Oppenheim, International 
Law, two volumes, sixth edition, rev. by H. Lauterpacht (London, 1947), 
pp. 115-116; 161-192. Although the Swiss Cantons cannot establish separate 
diplomatic relations, they are empowered to make international agreements of 
limited character with bordering states. Cf. infra, pp. 173-177. 
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the possibility always exists that formal self-proliferation may 
stimulate developments culminating in political fragmentation and 
genuine independence of formerly dependent states. Molotov’s ob- 
servation that “not every state would venture to undertake such 
important transformations,” betrays a keen appreciation of the po- 
litical barriers and hazards which would confront other states if they 
intended to juridically decentralize simply for diplomatic advantage.!! 
This realization was also reflected in Stalin’s refusal to be excited 
when Roosevelt vaguely threatened to ask that the United States be 
granted 48 votes if Moscow persisted in pressuring for the separate 
admission of its 16 Republics to the United Nations, his surprising 
magnanimity in acquiescing to Roosevelt’s request for two extra votes 
for the United States in the U.N., and his startling offer to allow five 
of the States in the Union to be separately represented at the Paris 
Peace Conference.1? Stalin was certainly aware that the political 
risks alone, to say nothing of the constitutional barriers, would be 
sufficient to deter the United States from frivolous experimentation 
with multiple representation in foreign affairs. Due to the tightly 
organized Party, wherein reposes political power in Soviet society, 
the Soviet Constitution can be more easily employed as an instrument 
of foreign policy, and Moscow can revel in the luxury of formal de- 
centralization of foreign affairs without currently running serious 
risks of fragmentation. 


Soviet leaders, however, are not unaware that legal decentrali- 
zation of foreign affairs can be a double-edged sword. For a weak 
Soviet state, it might encourage and facilitate separatism and invite 
intervention, just as for a powerful Soviet monolith, it could immea- 
surably enhance its diplomatic flexibility and enable it to exploit 
manifold opportunities in international politics. While it is frequently 
overlooked in non-Soviet quarters that legal decentralization of 
foreign offairs can weaken or strengthen the Soviet position in inter- 
national politics, depending upon the cohesion and stability of polit- 
ical control from the center, Soviet leaders have always been 
cognizant of the ambivalent and double-edged character of insti- 
tutional and juridical norms. Speaking of the Soviets, Stalin warned: 


11 Molotov Report, p. 236. 
12 Cf. Infra, pp. 111-112. 
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The Soviets are only a form of organization— true enough, a 
socialist form, but only a form of organization for all that. Every- 
thing depends upon the content that is put into this form. We 
know of cases when Soviets... for a certain time supported the 
counter-revolution against the revolution... Hence, it is not only 
a matter of Soviets as a form.... It is primarily a matter of the 
content of the work in the Soviets; it is a matter of the character 
of the work of the Soviets; it is a matter of who leads the Soviets.... 
We must assume that the anti-Soviet elements take all this into 
account... and use these as a screen for their underground organiza- 
tions.... The Soviets, taken as a form of organization, are a weapon, 
and a weapon only. Under certain conditions this weapon may 
be turned against the revolution... It all depends upon who wields 
this weapon and against whom it is directed. 18 


In the concrete implementation of the 1944 Amendments, the 
Kremlin assumes that, unless proper precautions are taken, the 
Amendments may unwittingly provide a legal cover for separatists in 
the Union Republics or furnish a gratuitous fissure into which hostile 
powers might insert their diplomatic wedges. These hazards would 
be increased in the event of a serious political crisis and the Soviet 
Government has no intention of frivolously or indiscriminately 
expanding the diplomatic activities of the Union Republics and risk 
permitting continuous contact between potential secessionists and the 
representatives of hostile states behind a screen of legality. Thus 
A. Y. Vishinsky charged that the Ukrainian Confederationists had 
wished the 1924 Constitution to retain separate Foreign Commissariats 
for the Republics, so that they could “preserve the legal possibility of 
contact with their masters — the big imperialist powers and Poland — 
so as to betray their people and the Union in its entirety.”?4 As a 
general rule, the latitude allowed the Republics in foreign affairs 
has been, and will continue to be, determined by a careful calculation 
of the constantly fluctuating balance between the requirements of 
internal security and cohesion on the one hand and the fleeting 
expediencies of international politics on the other. 


a5 J. V. Stalin, Leninism (New York, International Publishers, 1942), pp. 278- 


14 A. Y. Vyshinsky, The re aa the Soviet State, trans. H. W. Babb 
(New York, Macmillan, 1948), p. 
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IV. A NOTE ON THE USE OF DIPLOMATIC FICTIONS AND VASSALS. 


The increasing employment of parliamentary or quasi-parliament- 
ary procedures in multilateral international organizations and con- 
ferences, and the exaggerated psychological and ethical importance 
assigned to the principle of majority rule in such bodies, has not 
only had the distressing tendency to introduce some of the more 
unsavory practices of parliamentary behavior into international 
politics, but may also encourage the proliferation of fictional sov- 
ereignties simply for purposes of maintaining or extending numerical 
positions in international bodies. 


In the past, however, the existence of fictional states or quasi- 
sovereign states as an institution was not cause for much concern. 
All of the Great Powers had their retinue of juridical fictions, quasi- 
sovereign monarchies, protectorates, vassal states, as well as a 
generous complement of client states. Their inferior status was 
frankly recognized, although many were tolerantly granted recogni- 
tion as “sovereign” states and granted status as subjects of inter- 
national law and diplomacy. This was possible because formal sov- 
ereignty did not have much impact on the distribution and balance 
of power. 

Only after World War I, the advent of international organiza- 
tions and the injections of notions like “equality”, “democracy” and 
“world public opinion”, did simple juridical sovereignty become 
invested with political importance, for in international organizations, 
quasi-sovereign states under the control of other states were endowed 
with equal voting rights as genuinely independent states. The 
situation became even more aggravated after World War II, when the 
notion of substituting majority votes in international organizations for 
traditional methods of deciding international questions gradually 
assumed priority — a notion eagerly supported not only by the small 
powers, but also by Great Powers which were capable of mobilizing 
majorities in international bodies. This, naturally, put a premium on 
the number of small powers a Great Power could assemble. 
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Since the international legal system is sufficiently plastic and the 
political order sufficiently pragmatic to accommodate a variety of 
useful legal fictions and arrangements, Stalin resorted to the device of 
constitutional decentralization of foreign affairs in order to multiply 
the number of Soviet states in the international community. But what 
was once tolerated as a sentimental gesture was now condemned as a 
violation of principle and a contemptuous disregard for the truth. 
Even in 1944, however, the diplomatic pretensions of the Union 
Republics were not particularly outrageous. India (which by no stretch 
of the imagination was an independent state) had already been a 
member of the League of Nations as were the British Dominions 
(which had only recently emerged from quasi-independent status and 
were still juridically members of a single constitutional system). Iraq 
and Egypt had been admitted to the League, although both were 
under the military and political control of Great Britain, and they 
were slated for membership in the United Nations, although their 
status had hardly improved. Finally, with the sponsorship of the 
Phillipines as a separate member of the international organization, 
the United States, too, resorted to the device of quasi-sovereignty, 
although this was considered to be a preparatory move to full inde- 
pendence. The creation and manipulation of fictional and quasi- 
sovereign states in international relations has an ancient legacy and 
can hardly be credited to the ingenuity of Soviet diplomacy, although, 
for the moment, most of the benefits of this diplomatic practice appear 
to accrue to the Soviet Union. 


At a time when Western colonial powers are relinquishing control 
over their vast dominions and erstwhile fictional and vassal states are 
being converted into bona fide independent states, while many client 
states are searching for new patrons, the organization and consol- 
idation of a new imperial system by the Soviet Union made up of 
successive tiers of fictional, vassal and client states is apt to provoke 
some misplaced comparisons. It is sometimes maintained that the 
simultaneous decomposition of Western colonialism and the expansion 
of Soviet imperialism demonstrate the insincerity and opportunistic 
character of Soviet anti-colonial policy as compared with the pro- 
gressive and altruistic nature of Western colonialism. Whereas in 
recent years, the colonial powers (particularly Great Britain) have 
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adopted policies designed to advance their colonies to independence, 
these programs were adopted only after it became clear that the 
colonial powers no longer had either the physical power or the 
strength of will to preserve their hegemony. This is most vividly 
demonstrated by the stubborn French and Dutch attempts, since the 
end of the War, to retain control over their empires, first by military 
force and then by resort to a succession of clumsy juridical con- 
trivances. 


The decline of Western colonialism and the parallel rise of Soviet 
imperialism are as much consequences of the fundamental redis- 
tribution and shifts in the world balance of power as they are of 
contrasts in ideological and political convictions between East and 
West and disparate sensitivity to the ethical imperatives of the age. 
The metabolic processes of imperialism have a curious but familiar 
rhythm, for throughout history the slide of one imperial system into 
oblivion has been matched by the steady rise of others. It is only 
necessary to recall that as the Ottoman and Chinese Empires entered 
into their phases of decline, their tributary and vassal states, instead 
of gravitating into independence, for the most part simply moved 
into new orbits as protectorates and dependencies of Britain and 
France. 


Now that Britain and France are in their phases of decline, their 
dependencies are being released from control, but thanks principally 
to the fortuitous geographical configurations of power, they have not 
fall.n victim to Soviet imperialism, but have been set free. However, 
the enormous vacuums of power created by the collapse of the Axis 
Powers in Europe and Asia and the reduced vitality of Britain and 
France as a result of the War enabled the Soviet Union to extinguish 
the independence of states or reduce them to vassalage in one part 
of the world, as the dependencies of the European colonial powers 
were orbited into freedom in another. 


Just as it was diplomatically advantageous for Britain and France 
to preserve the quasi-sovereign status of the former vassals and tribu- 
taries of Turkey and China and in some cases to even embellish their 
“sovereignty”, so is it convenient for the Soviet Union to perpetuate 
the formal independence of its satellites and to adorn its Union Re- 
publics with the ornaments of statehood. The exaggerated and mis- 
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placed importance assigned to the moral character of majority votes 
in international bodies, however, may tend to encourage other states 
contemplating voluntary amalgamation or territorial expansion to 
devise legal formulae which will preserve the right of individual com- 
ponents of the Union to retain their separate standing as subjects of 
international law simply to maintain or enhance their quantitative 
position in international organizations. +5 It may also stimulate other 
multinational or geographically extended countries to search for new 
schemes which will give them additional votes. The French Commun- 
ity, for example, is about to introduce a plan which would permit the 
twelve Autonomous Republics in the Community to have separate 
representation in international affairs resembling very closely the 
Soviet model. 1¢ 


As long as the state system continues to flourish and some states 
are more powerful than others, fictional, vassal and client states — in 
one guise or another — will continue to be useful to the Great Powers 


15 In the amalgamation between Syria and Egypt which resulted in the 
formation of the United Arab Republic, the separate international existence 
of Syria was extinguished. However, should the Union dissolve, an interest- 
ing legal issue would be whether Syria could automatically retrieve her 
membership in the United Nations, since no formal withdrawal from the 
organization was made. In the ill-starred Union between the Hashemite 
Kingdoms of Iraq and Jordan, each of the component members retained its 
separate international personality. 

16 In July 1959, before a meeting of the Executive Council of the French 
Community held in Madagascar, Foreign Minister Couve de Murville, in the 
presence of President Charles de Gaulle, informed the twelve members of 
the French Community that they would soon be allowed to send represent- 
atives to international organizations, attend international conferences, and 
maintain diplomatic representation abroad. The plan, as revealed by Couve de 
Murville, resembles a combination of current Soviet practice and previous 
practice under the 1924 Constitution. The twelve Autonomous Republics 
would appoint officials to serve in French diplomatic missions abroad (initially 
in Washington, London and the capitals of independent African nations), and 
would send their delegations to internaitonal organizations and conferences, 
either as an integral part of the French Delegation (similar to current Soviet 
practice at meetings of the General Assembly) or as separate delegations 
attached to the French on an informal basis. President de Gaulle told the 
meeting that each member of the Community was free to remain or secede, 
but that the Community was not going to evolve into a commonwealth of 
independent nations on the British model. Cf. New York Times, July 8, 1959. 
Subsequent developments in the Community, however, have persuaded de 
Gaulle to accept the eventual transformation of the Community into a Common- 
wealth of independent nations. 
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as instruments of their diplomacy, irrespective of ideologies and 
eras. 17 


17, A brief note on the author’s use the terms “fictional,” “vassal,” and 
“client” states is in order. A fictional state, like a Union Republic, is an 
entity which fulfills, at least in part, the formal juridical tests of state exist- 
ence under international law, but remains a legal and political component 
of another state or subject of international law. Fictional states may re- 
present true nations, may simply be the relics of the feudal age, may have 
been at one time genuine states, or may be nothing but juridical artifices. 
Fictional states may vanish, evolve into genuinely independent states or remain 
suspended in their fictional status. Although the concept of a vassal state 
has a traditional meaning under international law as a juridically defined 
status of inferiority, it is used here in a much broader context as a subject 
of international law which has an independent legal system, but whose external 
(and in some cases internal) policies are substantially directed by another 
more powerful state. Thus, as employed here, vassal status includes not 
only the traditional vassal states, but the so-called “puppet” states created by 
the Axis Powers, the “satellite” states of the Soviet Union, and Iraq, Egypt 
and Jordan before, during and shortly after World War II. Their condition 
of vassalage may derive from various sources: imposed treaties, military 
occupation, imposed governments, control through centrally directed inter- 
national Party organizations. Wide variations may exist in the degree of 
internal autonomy permitted the individual vassal state, which may reflect 
the political character of the controlling state as well as the special circum- 
stances surrounding the subordination of the weaker state. The notion of 
the client state is purely political and is the broadest of the three categories 
in its conception. A client state meets both the legal and political criteria 
for independent statehood, but for a variety of reasons subordinates or 
attunes its foreign policy to the requirements of another more powerful state. 
If the chief distinguishing characteristic between a fictional and vassal state 
is that the latter has a separate legal system, the principal difference between 
a vassal state and a client state is that the latter possesses more or less full 
control over its internal affairs and its government is “tolerated” rather than 
imposed, Clientage may result from fear, threatened intervention, common 
interests, geographical location, economic dependence, ideology, and tradition. 
Many Latin-American countries, for example, have been in the past diplomatic 
client states of the United States. A client state has far greater freedom of 
action, but in its foreign policy it can be frequently as pliable to the demands 
of its patron and more effective as a diplomatic instrument than a fictional 
or vassal state. Many variations exist within each of these categories and 
the lines of distinction between them are not always clear. It is possible 
for a state to pass from fictional status to vassalage to clientage and to full 
freedom of diplomatic action. The reverse is also possible. Some of the 
Satellite states of Moscow are in fact gradually eroding into“client” states. 
Poland and Czechoslovakia are examples. Yugoslavia, which was more of a 
client state than a satellite originally, has retrieved full freedom of diplomatic 
action. 








CHAPTER II 


THE REPUBLICS AND SOVIET DIPLOMACY, 
1918-1939 


Contrary to widespread impression, the participation of the Soviet 
Republics in Soviet foreign relations finds considerable support not 
only in the doctrine and practice of international law, but in Soviet 
history and constitutional law as well. The role of the Union Repub- 
lics in Soviet diplomacy falls into four distinct phases, each marked 
by its own peculiarities corresponding to the changing internal and 
external requirements of the Soviet regime. The first phase — from 
1918 to the de facto formation of the Union in mid-1923 — was 
characterized by the existence of the Republics as formally inde- 
pendent states with separate diplomatic establishments. The second: 
period covered the approximate life of the 1924 Constitution and 
was marked by institutional centralization of foreign affairs in 
Moscow, but within a framework which gave the Republics limited 
but significant internal administrative responsibility and restricted 
representation abroad. This phase came to a violent and inscrutable 
demise about a year before the outbreak of World War II. The 
third phase covered the years from the purges to the adoption of the 
1944 Amendments, a period during which the Republics were deprived 
of all participation — fictional or otherwise —in the administration 
of Soviet foreign relations. The current phase, which began with the 
renovation of the Soviet federation empowering the Republics to 
maintain separate but subordinate diplomatic establishments along- 
side the Union, has yet to achieve its definitive contours. 

Juridically, the present phase bears a remarkable resemblance to 
the first, but in actual practice this similarity is far more mythical 
than real. The genuine distinctions which demarcate the four phases 
are to be found neither in the legal nor in the ideological gymnastics 
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of the past four decades of Soviet rule, but are to be explained almost 
exclusively in terms of the security requirements of the Soviet center 
and its power to impose absolute and undeviating conformity over the 
periphery of the Soveit multinational federation, irrespecitve of 
juridical formalities. Each phase thus represents distinctions not only 
as to the role of the Republics as actors in Soviet diplomacy but also 
as pawns, and corresponds not only to the internal metamorphosis of 
the Soviet structure of power but also to the rapidly fluctuating 
balance of diplomatic opportunities in the international struggle for 
power, a point which was made abundantly clear by Molotov in 1944: 


During the early period when our State was not yet gathered into 
one Union State, but consisted of separate parts... Comrade Stalin 
said... that ‘at that time the Soviet Republics, although they acted 
together, marched separately, occupied primarily by the problem 
of their existence.’ That was inevitable at the initial stage. When 
the U.S.S.R. was founded... it was decided to unify foreign rela- 
tions with foreign States in one center. Then was created the 
All-Union People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, in which were 
vested the powers of the People’s Commissariats of Foreign Affairs 
of the separate Soviet Republics... This was necessary at a certain 
stage of the development of our State and yielded its positive 
results by having strengthened the State and highly enhanced its 
part in international affairs. But even then, as far back as the 
Party Congress in 1923, Comrade Stalin said: ‘We shall still take 
up the national question more than once, since national and inter- 
national conditions are subject to change and may still change. 
I do not preclude the possibility that subsequently we may have 
to separate certain commissariats which we are now merging in 
the Union of Republics’. 1 


Whereas in 1922 the danger existed that Republics which marched 
separately might fall out of step, by 1944 the control of the center was 
sufficient to ensure that the Republics would act and march in unison 
even if they possessed the formal capacity to set their own pace. 


I. THE REPUBLICS AND SOVIET DIPLOMACY BEFORE THE FORMATION 
OF THE UNION. 


Prior to the formation of the Union in 1923, the Ukraine, Byelo- 
russia, Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaidzhan existed as separate Soviet 


1 Molotov Report, p. 239. 
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Socialist Republics, each endowed with its own Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs (Narkomindel). This was also true of the two Central 
Asian Soviet People’s Republics of Bukhara and Khorezm and of the 
transparently contrived Far Eastern Republic. Each of these Repub- 
lics maintained modest diplomatic agencies of varying size, entered 
into limited bilateral relations, contracted a number of treaties and 
agreements with bordering states, and participated in a few assorted 
international conferences. In spite of the absence of a central Foreign 
Affairs Commissariat, however, their foreign policies were uniformly 
predetermined and shaped by the ruling Communist Party which 
operated in all Republics, while their diplomacy was closely super- 
vised and coordinated by the paternalistic guidance of the R.S.F.S.R. ? 


The diplomatic activities of the eight non-Russian Republics were 
governed by a series of bilateral treaties signed between the 
R.S.F.S.R. and the individual Republics. The result was a Soviet 
constellation of states joined together neither by a single multilateral 
international agreement nor by a unifying juridical instrument, but by 
a mélange of bilateral treaties representing a curious mixture of 
constitutional and diplomatic norms. This reflected not only the 
provisional character of the relations, but also the obvious unfamil- 
iarity of Soviet officials with diplomatic and legal practice. The 
juridical ambiguity of these relationships thus represented as much 
professional ineptitude as it did deliberate calculation. At the center 
of this arrangement stood the R.S.F.S.R. and around her revolved 
the eight smaller Republics in orbits defined by individual treaty 
relations with the Russian Republic. 


The character of these bilateral agreements with the R.S.F.S.R. 
reflected an individual variegation which was largely determined by 
the political and economic power of the Republics concerned, the 
supply and competence of their administrative and technical personnel, 
and their relative capacity to pursue an individual existence. <A 
series of six treaties signed with Azerbaidzhan on September 30, 
1920, establishing a “close military and financial-economic union” 
Set the pattern for the tightest orbit around the R.S.F.S.R., while the 
treaty signed with the Ukraine on December 28, 1920, created the 





2 Cf. Desyat Let Sovetskoi Diplomatii (Moscow, NKID, 1927). 
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loosest. Two treaties with Byelorussia‘ established a relationship 
modelled on that of Azerbaidzhan, while the treaty with Georgia 
resembled closely that with the Ukraine.® The arrangement with 
Armenia, which related principally to financial affairs, stood some- 
where in between the two extremes. ® 


These treaties were compacts concluded between sovereign states 
and were signed by their respective Commissars of Foreign Affairs as 
international legal instruments. They provided not only for the fusion 
— partial or complete, direct and indirect — of military, economic, 
financial, communications and foreign trade activities, but also intro- 
duced a system of partially interlocking and overlapping internal 
political institutions. Consequently they had a quasi-constitutional 
significance, in spite of their formal character as contracts governed 
by the norms of international law. The single feature common to 
all of these arrangements was the deliberate institutional and func- 
tional diffusion of foreign affairs. Each Republic retained its own 
Foreign Commissariat, maintained whatever diplomatic relations it 
had established with other powers, and assumed individual respon- 
sibility for whatever treaties it had contracted. Furthermore, the 
Republics continued to pursue their separate diplomatic activities 
until the formation of the Union itself. 

A second tier of satellite states was made up of two Central Asian 
Republics and the Far Eastern Republic. Khorezm and Bukhara were 
officially characterized as “Soviet People’s Republics” while the Far 
Eastern unit was a “Democratic Republic,” and in both cases they 
were considered to be less advanced than the others.’ The treaties 
with these states did not involve the formal interference of the 
R.S.F.S.R. in their internal affairs and the relations established 
assumed more the aspect of a traditional alliance than a Union, 


8 The texts of these treaties in English translation may be found in 
Leonard Shapiro, Soviet Treaty Series, two volumes (Washington D.C., The 
Georgetown niversity Press, 1950), I, pp. 64-65: pp. 83-84. 

4 Ibid., pp. 84, 124. The original treaty with Byelorussia was more closely 
patterned "after the Ukrainian model. 

5 Ibid., pp. 120-121. 

6 Ib id., p. 134. 

7 Khorezm and Bukhara were Soviet Russia’s first “vassal states”, while 
the Far Eastern Republic was her first experiment with a fictional state. 
For texts of the treaties with these three entities, cf. Shapiro, op. cit., pp. 59- 
60; 98-100; p. 161 
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Foreign affairs remained formally decentralized not only because 
the diplomatic relations of the Republics were in any event effectively 
coordinated informally, but also because separate Foreign Commis- 
sariats served to perpetuate the fiction of independence — a gesture 
which was politically and tactically useful at the time. Yet the close 
relations established with the R.S.F.S.R. rendered any independent 
foreign policy virtually impossible. The bulk of the diplomatic 
relations of the Republics consisted of activity among themselves 
(significantly, with but one exception, never on a total multilateral 
basis) and where non-Soviet powers were concerned, the diplomacy 
of the Republics was conducted jointly with the R.S.F.S.R. or with its 
explicit approval. Joint declarations, joint delegations, joint nego- 
tiations, joint participation in international conferences and joint 
contractual relations with other states were the rule. Even many of 
the treaties signed between the individual Republics involved the 
formal participation of the R.S.F.S.R., which was the only physical 
and political link uniting the western border Republics with those of 
the Caucasus, Central Asia and the Far East. In some cases, the 
R.S.F.S.R. unilaterally acted on behalf of the other Republics, commit- 
ing them in advance to significant obligations and guaranteeing their 
observance. Thus, in the treaty of March 16, 1921, between the 
R.S.F.S.R. and Turkey demarcating the boundary between Turkey 
and the three Transcaucasian Republics, Article XV stipulated that: 


Russia undertakes to take the necessary steps with the Trans- 
caucasian Republics with a view to securing the recognition by 
the fatter, in their agreement with Turkey, of the provisions of the 
present Treaty, which directly concern them. ® 


When the three Caucasian Republics signed a treaty with Turkey 
later in the year, fulfilling this promise, the provisions of the treaty 


————_—_—_ 


® For general material on the diplomatic relations of the Soviet Republics 
before the formation of the Union, cf. O. 1. Chistyakov, Vzaimootnosheniya 
Sovetskikh Respublik do Obrazovaniye SSSR (Moscow, 1955); D. L. Zlato- 
Polsky, Obrazovaniye i Razvitiye SSSR kak Soyuznovo Gosudarstva (Moscow, 
1954); F. I. Kozhevnikov, Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Mezhdunarodnoye Pravo 
(Moscow, 1948); T. A. Taracouzio, The Soviet Union and International Law 
(New York, Macmillan, 1935); W. R. Batsell, Soviet Rule in Russia (New 
York, Macmillan, 1929); E. H. Carr, The Bolshevik Revolution 1917-1923, 
three volumes (New York, Macmillan, 1950), I; and Vyshinsky, Law of the 
Soviet State. 
® Shapiro, op. cit., p. 101, 
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made it amply clear that it was concluded at the demand of the 
R.S.F.S.R., whose representative also signed the document. 1° 


No matter how closely coordinated the diplomacy of the Republics, 
the existence of separate Foreign Offices involved cumbersome and 
often confusing procedures, which could conceivable perpetuate a 
fissure between the Republics within which the capitalist powers might 
insert their wedges. Paradoxically, however, instead of using the 
diplomatic autonomy of the Soviet Republics as a lever with which 
to pry them away from Moscow, the Western Powers, instead, chose 
not to observe the constitutional niceties of the de facto Soviet 
confederation and drove the Soviet Republics closer together. Thus, 
when the R.S.F.S.R. alone was invited to attend the Genoa Conference 
in 1922, the nine Soviet Republics entered into their first multilateral 
agreement and empowered the Russian delegation to act for them at 
the Conference, thereby closing the remaining gaps left in the Union 
by the failure to merge foreign affairs: 


On the basis of the unbreakable fraternal and allied bonds joining 
all the above-mentioned independent Republics with the R.S.F.S.R. 
and in order to guarantee more efficiently the interests of these 
Republics at the said conference, the Representatives of the Repub- 
lics have decided to entrust the R.S.F.S.R., with the representation 
and protection of the interests of the said eight Republics at the 
conference and with the conclusion of the signature in the names 
of the Republics; as well as the drafting of acts at this conference, 
the conclusion of all kinds of separate international treaties and 
agreements, directly or indirectly connected with said conference, 
with states represented at said conference as well as any other, 
and the taking of necessary measures therefor, 11 


Only the Ukraine, as the strongest of the non-Russian Republics, 
continued to protest its autonomy in foreign affairs : 


The foreign policy of the Ukraine has not and cannot have any 
interests other than those common with Russia, which is just such 
a proletarian state as the Ukraine.... The Ukraine is independent 
in her foreign policy where her own specific interests are concerned. 
But, in questions which are of common political and economic 
interest to all Soviet republics, the Russian as well as the Ukrainian 


10 Ibid., p. 136. 
11 Ibid., p. 163. 
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Commissariats for Foreign Affairs act as the united federal 
power, 2 


Although the famous Rapallo Treaty concluded with Germany on 
April 16, 1922, committed only the R.S.F.S.R., a supplementary 
agreement was signed on November 5, 1922, by the Russian Ambas- 
sador in Berlin, Nicolai Krestinsky, acting in behalf of the non- 
Russian Republics in order to formalize their obligations.1® This 
was also the final act of the lesser Republics as formal and separate 
diplomatic entities, and, by December, Maxim Litvinov could inform 
a conference convened in Moscow for the reduction of armaments 
that “since the armed forces of all the Soviet republics constitute a 
single whole, the Russian delegate has full powers to negotiate a 
reduction of them.” 14 


II. DIPLOMATIC POWERS OF THE UNION REPUBLICS UNDER 
THE 1924 CONSTITUTION. 


By terms of the Treaty of Union ratified on December 30, 1922, 
foreign affairs were centralized in the Union Government and all 
separate diplomatic activity by the Republics forming the Union 
ceased in mid-1923.15 The definitive constitutional centralization of 
foreign affairs was achieved, however, only after overcoming some 
lively, if futile opposition by the Ukrainian Communist leaders at the 
12th Congress of the Party held in 1923. The Ukrainian delegation 
to the Congress, headed by K. G. Rakovsky and L. A. Skrypnik, 
proposed that the constituent Republics in the Union retain not only 
their separate diplomatic establishments, but suggested that the 
Foreign Trade Commissariats be decentralized as well — both, how- 
ever, to be placed under the general supervision of the All-Union 
Commissariats. Stalin condemned the Ukrainian proposals as 
“something between a confederation and a federation, with odds in 
favor of confederation,” although he introduced substantially the 


12 Tzvestia, August 13, 1922, as cited in E. H. Carr, op. cit., p. 392. 
18 Shapiro, op. cit., p. 198. 

14 Cited in E. H. Carr, op. cit., p. 393. 

18 Desyat Let Sovetskoi Diplomatii, pp. 16-17. 
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same arrangement two decades later with the adoption of the Amend- 
ments of 1944, 16 


The first step in the fusion of the foreign affairs of the Soviet 
Republics was to liquidate the individual Foreign Commissariats of 
the three Transcaucasian Republics in favor of a single Narkomindel 
for the new Transcaucasian Federation organized on December 13, 
1922. Early in 1923, the diplomatic and consular services of the 
three small Republics were merged and their mutual representatives 
were converted into diplomatic agents of the unified Transcaucasian 
Foreign Office. 3" 


In 1923, when the Ukraine, Byelorussia, the Transcaucasian 
Federation and the R.S.F.S.R. merged into the U.S.S.R., the new 
Constitution centralized Foreign Affairs, and the Narkomindel of the 
R.S.F.S.R. was converted into an All-Union Commissariat which 
absorbed the Foreign Commissariats of the three smaller components 
of the Union.1® The Foreign Commissariat of the Ukraine was 
abolished on September 20, 1923, shortly after its consular and 
diplomatic services were merged with those of the R.S.F.S.R. on 
August 5, 1923. 1° As the most powerful of the Soviet Republics after 
the R.S.F.S.R., the Ukrainian Narkomindel was the most elaborate 
of the non-Russian Republics and its diplomatic relations, while 
modest, the most extensive. It consisted of a collegium and four 
departments: general-secretariat, diplomatic, economic-legal, and 
press and information. The Ukraine maintained formal or informal 
diplomatic relations, with, among other states, Poland, Germany, 
Austria and Czechoslovakia. As a concession to Ukrainian national 
pride, Rakovsky, the Ukrainian Foreign Commissar, was appointed 
Second Deputy Commissar of Foreign Affairs under Chicherin, 2° and 
an informal arrangement was made whereby a Ukrainian Communist 
would be appointed First Counselor in the four major capitals where 
the Ukraine had maintained diplomatic representatives. #4. Even the 


16 J. V. Stalin, Sochineniya (Moscow, 1947), V, pp. 335-336; cf. also 
Works, V, p. 343. 
17 Desyat Let Sovetskoi Diplomatii, p. 15. 


19 Ibid., p. 15. 

20 Ibid., pp. 14-15. Cf. also W. E. D. Allen, The Ukraine (Cambridge, 
1940), p. 339. 

21 Other Soviet sources indicate that the Ukraine also maintained dip- 
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provisions of the Ukrainian Constitution with respect to foreign affairs 
were unique in the Union. Accordingly, the Ukraine, “in conformity 
with the Constitution and legislation of the USSR,” retained the 
following powers: 


a. The examination of questions relating to participation of the 
UkSSR in representation of the USSR in international relations; 


b. The participation, together with the USSR, in the examination 
of questions relating to the conclusion of political and other 
treaties with foreign states, their ratification, and other questions 
of diplomatic intercourse; 


c. The examination of questions of foreign trade of the USSR, 
and also of participation in such trade of the USSR within the 
limits determined by the legislation of the USSR; 


d. Participation in discussion of questions relating to the con- 
clusion of agreements concerning the admission of new Soviet 
Republics into the USSR; 


e. Participation, within the limits determined by the legislation 
of the USSR, in the organization of the armed forces, and also in 
supervision of transport and communication. 22 


The dissolution of the separate diplomatic status of the Republics 
raised a number of interesting legal questions concerning succession, 
continuity, and the validity and applicability of treaties, agreements 
and other contractual commitments made by the Republics in their 
separate diplomatic capacities. 28 To cope with these problems, the 


lomatic relations with Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Turkey and Italy (unofficial). 
Cf. Diplomaticheskii Slovar, two volumes (Moscow, 1948-1950), I, p. 564. 
Very often, functionaries of the R.S.F.S.R. masqueraded as diplomatic re- 
presentatives of the various Republics, as the occasion demanded. 

22 Cited from the text in Batsell, op. cit, pp. 393-394. These provisions 
were subsequently nullified except for point “e”. Cf. Istoriya Sovetskoi 
Konstitutsii (v Dokumentakh) 1917-1956 (Moscow, 1957), pp. 513-528, for text 
of Ukrainian Constitution as amended in 1929 and 1931. (Hereinafter cited 
as Istoriya Sovetskoi Konstitutsii). The Constitutions of the Union Republics 
under the 1924 system also permitted the Republics to conclude “external 
and internal loans,” and to examine and participate in the making of con- 
cessionary agreements, but within the limits established by Article 1 of 
the U.S.S.R. Constitution of 1924. Ibid. Cf. also Vyshinsky, Law of the 
Soviet State, pp. 283-284. 

28 Cf. Taracouzio, op. cit., pp. 281-288; also pp. 450-480 for a compilation 
of treaties entered into by the Republics before the formation of the Union. 
Zlatopolsky observes that the Republics had concluded over 70 treaties before 
ney relinquished their diplomatic rights. Obrazovaniye i Razvitiye, pp. 201- 
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new All-Union Foreign Commissariat and that of each Republic con- 
cerned, formally notified foreign representatives in Moscow that the 
new unified Commissariat assumed the diplomatic functions of the 
Republics forming the Union and agreed that the USSR would assim- 
ilate all contractual obligations insofar as they affected the ter- 
titories of the Republics concerned, providing that they were not 
incompatible with the interests and policies of the Soviet Government : 


The People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. is 
charged with the execution in the name of the Union of all its 
international relations, including the execution of all treaties and 
conventions entered into by the above mentioned Republics with 
foreign states which shall remain in force in the territories of the 
respective republics. %4 


The Far Eastern Republic, whose existence was essentially a 
diplomatic fiction, tactically useful in creating a buffer state between 
Russia and a predatory Japan, was absorbed as an administrative 
unit of the R.S.F.S.R. on November 15, 1922, 2° while the two Central 
Asian Republics were reorganized into the Turkmen and Uzbek Soviet 
Socialist Republics and admitted into the Union on May 13, 1925. 
Notifications of their accession were dispatched to foreign capitals, 
but without the promise to be bound by the obligations incurred by 
these Republics in their separate treaties and agreements. 7° 

Although Article 1 of the 1924 Constitution gave to the central 
government the power “to represent the Union in international 
relations ; to conclude treaties, political and otherwise, with other 
states,” the Constitution neither denied these powers to the Republics 
nor defined them as exclusively within the jurisdiction of the Union 
Government. 27 Even Soviet jurists conceded its ambiguity on this 
point and speculated about its possibilities. In 1925, the well-known 
Soviet jurist, V. N. Durdenevsky observed: 

On the additional question of whether it is possible, according 
to the law of the U.S.S.R., for the Union Republics, alongside the 


Union itself, to conclude international treaties and agreements... 
The Constitution of the U.S.S.R. leaves the question open.... Since 


24 iat in Taracouzio, op. cif., pp. 280-28 

25 Cf. H. K. Norton, The Far Eastern Republic of Siberia (London, 1923). 
26 Cited in Taracouzio, op. cit., p. 281. 

27 Istoriya Sovetskoi Konstitutsii, pp. 460-461. 
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the Autumn of 1923 the Union Republics, as far as is known, have 
not concluded independent treaties... Thus the question raised 
above must be answered in the negative. With the growth of the 
Soviet Union it can become an issue with regard to minor border 
conventions with neighboring states and with regard to agreements 
between participants in the Union on questions of education, 
nationalities, etc.... But it would be premature to speculate as to 
the possible forms which the solution of this question may take. 28 


1. The Administrative Role and Foreign Representation 
of the Republics. 


Although the Republics were not allowed to enter into separate 
diplomatic. relations with foreign powers, the Constitution permitted 
them to assume a fairly significant role in the internal administration 
of the Soviet Foreign Commissariat and to have indirect representation 
abroad. Instead of individual Foreign Affairs Commissars for the 
Republics, to each Republic a Representative (upolnomchenny) who 
functioned as a surrogate was accredited by the All-Union Com- 
missariat. 

The general powers and status of the Narkomindel Representatives 
to the Republics were governed by the General Statute (Obshcheye 
Polozheniye) of November 12, 1923, which authorized the Repre- 
sentative to be admitted as an ex-officio member of the Republican 
Council of People’s Commissars (Sovnarkom). Both the Republic and 
the Union Government participated in the appointment of the 
Representative by means of a rather cumbersome procedure. Although 
selected by the Foreign Commissar, but nominated by the Central 
Executive Committee of the Union Government and approved by 
the All-Union Sovnarkom, the Representative could still be rejected 
by the Central Executive Committee of the Republic.?® These 
Representatives entered into the composition of the Republican 
Sovnarkom with the power of either a deciding or advisory vote, 
depending upon the discretion of each Republic. * Originally the 





28 V. Durdenevsky, “International Treaties in the Constitutional Law of 
the U.S.S.R.,” Sovetskoye Pravo, 1925 (No. 4), pp. 28-29. No treaties were 
ever concluded by the Republics under the 1924 Constitution. 

29 Article 11 of the decree of the Central Executive Committee, dated 
November 12, 1923, on the “General Statute of the People’s Commissariats 
of the U.S.S.R.,” in Istoriya Sovetskoi Konstitutsii, pp. 442-447. 

80 Ibid., Article 12. 
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Representative was directly subordinate to the authority of the All- 
Union Foreign Commissariat, but this relationship was modified 
slightly in favor of the Republics by the decree of September 3, 1926, 
which placed him under the dual subordination of the Narkomindel 
and the Republic to which he was accredited. *! 


The specific diplomatic powers of the Union Republics under the 
1924 Constitution were elaborated in detail by the Statute (Poloz- 
heniye) governing the organization of the Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs, adopted on November 12, 1923, and by supplementary 
emendations adopted in 1925, 1926 and 1927.*? A pivotal role was 
assigned to the Narkomindel Representatives, who constituted the 
sole legal links between the Republics and the Foreign Affairs Com- 
missariat in all matters pertaining to both the internal and external 
diplomatic functions of the Republics. 


The Powers and Functions of the Narkomindel Representative. 
The specific duties and ambit of authority of the Representative were 
described in Chapter V of the Narkomindel Statute, as amended by 
subsequent decrees. Nominally, he functioned in the dual capacity of 
an agent of the central authorities and as the chief diplomatic official 
of the Republic, but as Stalin tightened his grip on the country, he 
became more and more a functionary of the Foreign Affairs Commis- 
sariat. His authority and jurisdiction, however, were quite im- 
pressive: He functioned as an advocate, adviser, general intermediary, 
supervisor and administrator. As the chief diplomatic official of the 
Republic, he was empowered to place before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
missariat in Moscow all issues raised by the Republic on matters 
affecting its interests abroad; he assisted and advised the Republic 
in the exercise of any rights secured for it under treaties with foreign 
powers concluded by the Republic before the formation of the Union 
(if still applicable) and those signed later by the U.S.S.R. Further- 


81 Sobraniye Zakonov i Rasporiazhenii Rabochye-Krestianskovo Pravitel- 
stva SSSR, otdel I, 1926, No. 60, Art. 448. (Hereinafter cited as Sobraniye 
Zakonov...SSSR, with year). 

82 Full text of the Narkomindel Statute, together will all changes as of 
1928, may be found in Yezhegodnik Narodnovo Komissariata po Inostrannym 
Delam na 1929 god (Moscow, 1929), pp. 65-74. (Hereinafter cited as Yezhe- 
godnik NKID, with year). All references to the Narkomindel Statute are to 
this source. Excerpts from the Statute have been included in L. A. Modzhor- 
yan and V. K. Sobakin, editors, Mezhdunarodnoye Pravo v Izbrannykh Doku- 
mentakh, three volumes (Moscow, 1957), II, pp. 6-9. 
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more, he represented the government of the Republic in any dealings 
with consular officials and other agents of foreign states stationed 
on, or passing through, the territory of the individual Republic. 


On the other hand, as the emissary of the center to the Republic, 
the Representative was invested with a wide range of supervisory and 
administrative jurisdiction over all of the Narkomindel’s operations 
and institutions in the Republic. He ensured that all Soviet treaty 
obligations were faithfully observed and executed within the Republic, 
transmitted instructions from the Narkomindel to the Republican 
authorities and certified the authenticity of the signatures of all 
Republican officials on documents sent abroad, to see that they 
contradicted the laws neither of the Union nor of the Republic. The 
Representative was entrusted with “the immediate supervision over 
all organs of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs throughout 
the Union Republic” and was responsible for issuing, “in accordance 
with the instructions of the Narkomindel of the U.S.S.R., all pass- 
ports and visas within the limits provided by law,” originating within 
the Republic. One of the most important functions of the Represent- 
ative was to deal with foreign consular representatives and foreign 
citizens located on the territory of the Republic. 


The scale and scope of the responsibilities of the Representatives 
varied, of course, from Republic to Republic, depending upon size 
and population, geographical diversity, location, economic and com- 
mercial importance, and resident foreigners in the individual Repub- 
lics. The Representative, in addition to his administrative staff in 
the capital of the Republic, presided over a network of diplomatic 
agents, stationed in the major seaports of the Republic, in localities 
with large numbers of foreigners, and in urban centers in which 
foreign consular officials had their offices. As the direct repre- 
sentative of the Narkomindel and the chief diplomatic official in the 
Republic, the Representative was given wide discretion in the selection 
of his subordinates, who were responsible directly to him. He was 
also authorized to select localities to which diplomatic agents might 
be posted, although only with the approval of the Collegium of the 
Foreign Affairs Commissariat. 

The diplomatic agents of the Narkomindel were microcosmic 
images of the Representative accredited to the Republic and were 
invested with similar responsibilities on a lesser scale. As subor- 
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dinates of the Narkomindel Representative and functionaries of the 
central government, they communicated with the Foreign Office and 
Republican authorities only through the Representative. In routine 
matters, they dealt with local authorities, whereas the decree of 
September 3, 1926, authorized them in exceptional cases to com- 
municate directly with the Narkomindel in Moscow. In frequent 
instances, but not in accordance with any general rule or custom, 
diplomatic agents were of the same nationality as the Republic in 
which they were stationed. 

Because of its sprawling size and importance, the administrative 
network of the Narkomindel in the R.S.F.S.R. was the largest and 
most diffused. The Representative was invariably a member of the 
Collegium of the Narkomindel and frequently a Deputy Commissar 
of Foreign Affairs. In addition, the Far Eastern part of the R.S.F.S.R. 
had its own Representative. Diplomatic agents were stationed in 
Northern Sakhalin, Alma-ata, Blagoveshchensk, Chita, Leningrad, 
Petropavlovsk and Vladivostok.®* Next to the R.S.F.S.R., the 
administrative responsibilities of the Representative to the Trans- 
caucasian Federation were the most extensive and included jurisdic- 
tion over a Deputy Representative and diplomatic agents in Baku, 
Yerevan and Batumi. “ 

Foreign Representation of the Union Republics. A supplementary 
decree of May 22, 1925, amending the Narkomindel Statute, enhanced 
the participation of the Republics in foreign affairs by allowing them 
indirect representation abroad. According to this emendation: 


In diplomatic missions of the U.S.S.R. stationed in countries in 
which one of the Union Republics indicates a special interest, the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs shall, with the approval 
of the interested Union Republic, appoint Counselors and Sec- 
retaries, *5 


The effect of this provision was to extend the same rights of repre- 
sentation abroad for all the Republics which the Ukraine enjoyed by 
virtue of an informal agreement made prior to its merger into the 
U.S.S.R. The special counselors and secretaries were nominated by 


88 Annuaire Diplomatique du Commissariat du Agee pour les Affaires 
rae pour Année 1934 (Moscow, 1934), p. 64. 
bid 


% Sobraniye Zakonov...SSSR, |, 1925, No. 34, Art. 233. 
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the Republic through the Narkominde! Representative, but they were 
actually appointed and accredited by the Foreign Affairs Commis- 
sariat. Their channel of communication was governed by the pro- 
cedure established by the decree of September 3, 1926, making the 
Narkomindel Representative the sole intermediary between the 
Republic and its special representative attached to Soviet missions 
abroad. The special representative enjoyed no special status under 
international law as an envoy of the Republic for he was indistinguish- 
able from other Soviet diplomatic officials in Soviet missions abroad. 
His special status had significance only under internal law. 

Not all Republics exercised their right to appoint special 
secretaries and the practice was in actuality rather restricted. Accord- 
ing to one Soviet diplomatic official: 


Counselors and secretaries appointed according to this rule, among 
their duties, take charge, under the general direction of the chief 
of mission, of affairs of particular interest to the Republic in 
question. This rule applies in practice to Soviet missions in such 
countries as Poland, relations with which are of particular interest 
to the White Russian Republic, the Ukrainian Republic, etc. % 


Details concerning the actual extent of republican representation 
abroad through the medium of special counselors or secretaries are 
meager, but aside from the Byelorussian and Ukrainian interest in 
Poland, it appears, from an examination of available diplomatic lists, 
that the three Caucasian Republics were also represented in Soviet 
missions to Turkey and Persia (Iran). 87 

In order to discourage frivolous or possible treasonable contact 
with foreign officials, a decree of August 27, 1926, miade it a criminal 
cffense for republican officials at home or abroad to deal directly 
with functionaries and institutions of foreign powers outside the 
carefully circumscribed channels, of the Foreign Affairs Commis- 
sariat. 8° According to this decree, should republican officials “receive 


86 Alexei F. Neymann, “The Formulation and Administration of Soviet 
Foreign Policy,” in S. N. Harper, editor, The Soviet Union and World 
Problems (Chicago, Chicago University Press, 1935), p. 228. Neymann, who 
was a Soviet diplomat with the Soviet Embassy in Washington and who was 
later in charge of the American desk in Moscow, vanished during the purge 
of the Soviet Foreign Office in 1939. 

87 Cf. Yezhegodnik NKID for the years 1925, 1926, 1928 and 1929; Annu- 
aire Diplomatique for the eeer 1932-1936. 
ig 88 Sobraniye Zakonov...SSSR, I, 1926, No. 58, Art. 426. Cf. infra, pp. 197- 

8. 
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from foreign government offices or officials abroad, or from foreign 
diplomatic missions in the U.S.S.R., written communications of a 
political or economic nature, they must forward such communications 
to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs without answering 
them.” An identical procedure was established for verbal communica- 
tions between republican officials and foreign representatives. This 
decree was to receive ominous emphasis during the period of the 
purge in the mid-thirties. 


2. The End of a Chapter in Soviet Diplomacy. 


The residual diplomatic functions left to the Soviet Republics after 
the formation of the Union were among the more obscure casualties 
of the purges and political convulsions which gripped the Soviet 
system during the period 1935-1940. In spite of the constitutional 
novelty of the internal diplomatic administrative procedures per- 
mitted under the 1924 Constitution and their obvious utility as 
juridical adumbrations of the constitutional Amendments of 1944, 
Molotov conspicuously omitted any mention of this phase in Soviet 
diplomacy. Even Soviet writers appear to avoid carefully any elab- 
orate discussion of this period. Vlasov, in his work on administra- 
tive law, simply notes that the practice of accrediting Narkomindel 
Representatives to the Republics existed at one time but was abolished 
at some point in the past, giving neither the cause nor the date of its 
discontinuance. *® Korovin’s text on international law devotes three 
pages to this period and even enumerates some of the functions of 
the Representative, mentions in passing that the Republics were per- 
mitted to have special counselors and secretaries abroad, but fails to 
describe why, how, and when these practices were abolished. *° 
Soviet sources consistently fail to cite any decree or law modifying the 
relevant procedures established under the Narkomindel Statute after 
the adoption of the 1936 Constitution, so presumably they continued 
in force. They were, in any event, superceded by the constitutional 
Amendments of February 1, 1944. 


89 V. A. Vlasov, Sovetskii Gosudarstvenny Apparat (Moscow, 1951), p. 375. 

40 Ye. Korovin, editor, Mezhdunardnoye Pravo (Moscow, 1951), pp. 361- 
364; 366. Cf. also F. I. Kozhevnikov, Uchebnoye Pocobiye po Mezhdunarod- 
noma Publichnomy Pravu (Ocherki) (Moscow, 1947), p. 142. 
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The elimination of the residual diplomatic functions of the Union 
Republics coincided with three interrelated exents associated with 
the purges during the period 1936-1938: (1) The expulsion, arrest 
or disappearance of foreign residents; (2) the drastic curtailment and 
contraction of foreign consular establishments; and (3) the purge of 
the Foreign Affairs Commissariat at home and abroad. It is not 
always easy to distinguish between cause and effect among these 
three closely interrelated developments, but it seems clear that each 
fed upon the other during this period of intense anti-foreign hysteria. 
Purges in the diplomatic service forced the elimination or reduction 
of Narkomindel agencies in the Republics, which, in turn, compelled 
foreigners and consular representatives to deal with local officials, 
and thus brought both parties under suspicion of engaging in improper 
activities. #1 As a consequence, local officials were arrested under 
the provisions of the decree of August 27, 1926, and foreigners were 
expelled. Foreign consulates, first of unfriendly countries, then of 
neutral and friendly powers, were asked to reduce or discontinue their 
activities and establishments. 


On January 17, 1938, less than two months before the trial 
of the “Anti-Soviet ‘Bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’” opened in 
Moscow with its accusations against former high officials of the 
Union Republics and foreign powers on the charge of plotting to dis- 
member the Soviet Union, 42 Andrei Zhdanov, as Chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Commission of the Council of Union, belligerently 
implied that foreign consulates were centers of anti-Soviet intrigue 
and demanded that their number be reduced: 


We in Leningrad have a great many consuls of various foreign 
Powers. Almost every foreign Power has a consul in Leningrad; 
and I must say that some of these consuls clearly go beyond their 


41 Cf. Foreign Relations of the United States, The Soviet Union 1933-1939 
(Washington D. C., U.S. State Department, 1952), pp. 505-507; 516-517; 
547-548. (Hereinafter cited as U.S.-Soviet Relations). Cf. also Documents on 
German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, Series D (Washington D.C., U.S. State 
Department, 1949), I, pp. 903-908. 

42 Cf. In the Case of the Anti-Soviet “Bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,” 
verbatim report, (Moscow, 1938). According to the indictment, the accused 
were charged with the object of “dismembering the USSR and severing from 
it the Ukraine, Byelorussia, the Central Asiatic Republics, Georgia, Armenia, 
Azerbaidzhan and the maritime region of the Far East.” Jbid., p. 34. Cf. 
also the testimony of K. G. Rakovsky, A. Ikramov, F. Khodzhayev, and V. F. 
Sharangovich. 
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powers and duties and behave in an illegal fashion, engaging in 
activities prejudicial to the people and country to which they are 
accredited, 4% 


Two days later, Premier Molotov, replied on behalf of the Nar- 
komindel: 


It is true that we have had a superfluity of foreign consulates in 
the USSR representing States... which cannot be regarded as 
friendly to the USSR. It is also true that certain foreign consuls 
engaged in illegitimate activities here, in unfriendly, anti-Soviet 
activities not unlike espionage or sabotage. This can certainly no 
longer be tolerated... A couple of Japanese consulates have been 
closed in Novosibirsk and Odessa, and a couple of Polish consul- 
ates in Kharkov and Tbilisi. Five German consulates have been 
closed, in Leningrad, Kharkov, Odessa, Tbilisi and Vladivostok... 
A number of other consulates are also due to be closed, representing 
Italy, Iran, Turkey, Afghanistan, Latvia and other countries. ** 


Although Soviet objections concerning the number of foreign con- 
sulates invoked the “principle of parity,” Moscow was not interested 
in expanding the number of her own consulates abroad. When the 
Swedish Ambassador suggested the opening of new Soviet consulates 
in his country so that they would equal in number those of Sweden in 
the U.S.S.R., he was bluntly told by the Narkomindel that “the Soviet 
Government was not interested in the opening of new consulates 
abroad,” but was interested only in reducing the number of foreign 
consulates at home, so as to clear all foreigners from strategic regions 
in the R.S.F.S.R. and from the territories of the Union Republics. * 
Turkish and Iranian consulates in Central Asia and the Caucasus 
were also ordered closed down, as was a newly opened Czech con- 
sulate in Kiev. ** Narkomindel agencies in Leningrad, Minsk, Kha- 
borovsk and other cities were abruptly discontinued at about the 
same time.47 As evidence that the Kremlin’s suspicions were not 
entirely unwarranted, the German military attaché moaned that with 


48 Zasedani Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR (Moscow, 1938-1939), p. 135. 
44 Ibid., p. 151. 


45 Reported by the German Embassy to Berlin. Documents on German 
Foreign Policy, 1, p. 906. 


48 Ibid., pp. 905, 907; U.S.-Soviet Relations, pp. 505-506, 517, 547-548. 
47 Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1, p. 908. 
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the closing of the consulates “disappears one of the last sources of 
information” in the Soviet Union. 48 


The drastic reduction in the number of foreign consulates and the 
elimination of foreign residents from the Soviet Union rendered the 
services of the Narkomindel Representatives to the Republics super- 
fluous and they silently vanished. The decimation of the diplomatic 
service by the purges, furthermore, left precious little diplomatic talent 
to waste on the Republics simply to maintain constitutional appear- 
ances. Since Stalin tended to consider the “special interests” of the 
Union Republics in certain countries as reflections of “special 
interests” exhibited by foreign powers in the Republics, it is not 
likely that the officials of any Republic could muster sufficient courage 
after 1938 to request the appointment of a special diplomatic official 
in Soviet missions abroad, and this feature of Soviet diplomacy simply 
withered away. 

In view of the grim circumstances under which the Union Repub- 
lics were deprived of their diplomatic prerogatives, the reluctance of 
Molotov and Soviet writers to illuminate this potentially fruitful and 
genuinely imaginative experiment in the organization of foreign 
relations in a federation, becomes readily apparent. From 1938 to 
1944, the Union Republics were deprived of any constitutional or 
practical role in the administration of Soviet foreign relations, al- 
though they became convenient and useful pawns of Moscow in 
1elations with both Nazi Germany and the West. 


48 Ibid., p. 915. 











CHAPTER III 


THE UNION REPUBLICS 
AS INSTRUMENTS OF SOVIET TERRITORIAL EXPANSION 


The Amendments of February 1, 1944 introduced a new phase in 
the role of the Union Republics both as subjects and as pawns of 
Soviet diplomacy. Any valid assessment of why the Amendments 
were introduced in 1944 must begin with the somewhat ambiguous 
and aesopian justification made by Foreign Commissar Molotov to 
the Supreme Soviet, and the curious comments made by Supreme 
Soviet deputies from various Union Republics in the brief “debate” 
which followed. The decision, however, to adopt the Amendments 
was made not by the Supreme Soviet or in its presence, but in a 
meeting of the Central Committee of the CPSU, held a few days 
earlier. Beyond the bare announcement in an information communiqué 
of January 27, 1944, that the question of decentralizing Soviet foreign 
affairs was discussed, no other details of the proceedings of this 
meeting have been made public.1 Although a more candid exposition 
than that in Molotov’s speech of the reasons why the Amendments 
were adopted exists in the records of the Central Committee, it is 
still possible to reconstruct partially the motives which prompted the 
Amendments, the conditions which made them necessary or desirable, 
and the range of diplomatic benefits envisaged by the Soveit leaders. 
This may be accomplished by super-imposing the content of Molotov’s 
report upon the contours of Soviet diplomacy in the years which 
followed, and by examining the laborious output of Soviet legal 
exegetes and publicists on international affairs. Furthermore, by 
means of such a scrutiny, not only the past diplomatic and military 


1 KPSS y Rezolyutsiyakh i Resheniyakh Sezdov, Konferentsii i Plenumov 
Tsk 1898-1954, three volumes (Moscow, 1954), III, p. 475. Cf. also Zlato- 
polsky, Obrazovaniye i Razvitiye, p. 200. 
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successes, near misses and failures of the Amendments can be 
evaluated, but their potential for future diplomatic mischief can be 
projected as well. 


The general purpose of the Amendments, as pointed out by 
Izvestia two days after their adoption, was to enable the Soviet Union 
“to acquire... a flexible organization which will provide for the further 
growth of the power of the motherland.” Molotov had observed in 
his report that centralization of foreign affairs “was necessary at a 
certain stage in the development of our state and yielded its positive 
results,” but that under existing international conditions formal 
centralization was a drawback. “Changes in the international situa- 
tion and national development,” he said, “call forth organizational 
changes in the machine of the Soviet state.”? These changes, he 
warned, were not designed merely to meet the needs of the individual 
Republics, but were “dictated by the interests of the Union as a 
whole:” 


Lastly, it should be acknowledged that this is in the interests 
not only of this or that individual Republic, but also in the entire 
cause of the expansion of international connections...of the 
U.S.S.R. with other states, which is of such importance in time 
of war and which will yield fruit also in the postwar world. ® 


It would be erroneous, of course, to assume that the Soviet leaders 
foresaw all possibilities and opportunities, carefully plotted all nioves 
in accordance with a time-table, or catalogued all missions of the 
Amendments with the assiduity of a lexicographer. The changes did, 
however, immeasurably enhance the flexibility of Soviet diplomacy. 
The Amendments appear to have been inspired by a peculiar and even 
fortuitous concatenation of internal problems and external opportun- 
ities which required immediate attention. These were: (1) To facilitate 
the legal incorporation of Western Byelorussia and the Western 
Ukraine into the Soviet Union by converting an ethically dubious 
claim based essentially on conquest into the more palatable context of 
Ukrainian, Byelorussian and Lithuanian national self-determination. 
(2) To provide a fresh basis for legalizing the accession of the Baltic 
States to the U.S.S.R. and to make it easier for the United States to 
retreat from its position of non-recognition. (3) To prepare a juridical 


2 Molotov Report, pp. 239-240. 
8 [bid., p. 241. 
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foundation for multiple representation in the projected international 
organization. (4) To provide a legal basis for demanding multiple 
representation at the Peace Conference. (5) To counter the noxious 
effects of the renegade national troop formations organized by the 
Nazis with those formed in the Republics. 


These were the urgent and precise objectives of the Amendments, 
but their enactment, of course, opened up other opportunities as well, 
such as: (1) To facilitate the accession of new Republics to the Union 
without disturbing their juridical status under international law. 
(2) To employ the irredentism (real or contrived) of the border 
nationalities as a basis for territorial expansion. (3) To permit in- 
dividual Republics to support their independent diplomatic and ter- 
ritorial adventures with localized military operations without legally 
implicating the Union as a whole. (4) To create the impression at 
home and abroad that the Soviet system was on the verge of 
decentralization and democratization. (5) To create the basis for 
multiple representation in future international and multilateral 
diplomatic assemblies and organizations. 

The architectonic design of the two Amendments was to trans- 
mute serious separatist forces released by the German occupation into 
useful levers of centripetalization and to simultaneously enable the 
multinational character of the Soviet state to be employed as an 
effective instrument of Soviet diplomacy. The Union Republics could 
be manipulated not only as objects of Soviet diplomacy, but as sub- 
jects as well. The constitutional changes would enable the Union 
Republics to be employed as instruments of territorial expansion 
by exploiting the manifold ambiguities of the principle of national 
self-determination and to be manipulated as subjects of plural 
representation for the Union in multilateral diplomatic bodies and 
assemblies by taking advantage of the generous elasticity of certain 
legal norms of international !aw like multiple sovereignty. 


I. MULTINATIONAL SELF-DETERMINATION IN SOVIET DIPLOMACY. 


The multinational character of the Soviet Union and the fortui- 
tous existence of numerous nationalities inhabiting the entire periphery 
cf the Union from the Barents Sea to the Sea of Japan, which are 
1elated to kindred populations living in a dozen border states, afford 
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Soviet diplomacy unique opportunities for exploiting the irredentist 
claims and national aspirations not of one nation, but of more than a 
dozen, in the pursuit of its objectives. National self-determination, 
however, for a multinational state, can be a double-edged sword. 
If Stalin shrewdly recognized that the Soviet Union as a weak poly- 
glot empire was endangered by the principle of national self- 
determination, he also realized that the identical principle in the 
service of a powerful Soviet state could be transformed from a menace 
into an instrument of Soviet expansion. Accordingly, the Soviet 
attitude towards national self-determination has been shaped by 
Lenin’s dictum that “one and the same idea in different, concrete, 
historical circumstances may be, according to the case, reactionary 
or progressive.” ¢ 


The Bolsheviks, of course, have a long history of independent 
support for the principle of national self-determination and, together 
with President Woodrow Wilson, Lenin and Stalin bear the principal 
responsibility for its introduction into international politics, first as 
an ethical norm and subsequently as a quasi-legal norm. Whereas for 
Wilson self-determination had an absolute character and was the 
ethical justification for the dismemberment of the polyglot German, 
Hapsburg and Ottoman Empires, for the Bolsheviks it was essentially 
a utilitarian device of only transitory and relative moral relevance, 
designed to bring about the decomposition of all multinational states 
and colonial empires, including the Russian, insofar as such dis- 
solutions promoted the advance of the Communist Revolution. When 
the convulsive and unpredictable forces thus unleashed by its applic- 
ation after the Revolution threatened to destroy the Soviet regime 
itself, Lenin and Stalin quickly retreated from their exposed position 
and resurrected the discarded idea of multinational federalism as a 
surrogate, not only to arrest the utter disintegration of the former 
Russian Empire, but also to justify its reconstitution in new guise. 5 


4 Cf. Andrei Zhdanov in Voprosy Filosofi, 1947 (No. 1), p. 263. 

5 Cf. Vernon V. Aspaturian, “The Theory and Practice of Soviet Federal- 
ism,” Journal of Politics, and Julian Towster, Political Power in the U.S.S.R. 
1917-1947 (New York, Oxford University Press, 1948), pp. 50-65. Stalin 
revealed the opportunistic character of his conception of national self- 
determination even before the Revolution. In 1917, he said: “We are at 
liberty to agitate for or against secession, according to the interests of the 
proletariat, the proletarian revolution. Hence, the question of secession must 
be determined in each particular case independently, in accordance with 
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By 1921, Stalin could warn that “we have long ago abandoned the 
nebulous slogans of national self-determination,” because the principle 
“has in effect become an empty slogan easily adaptable to the use of 
the imperialists.” ® 

The Soviet regime, however, has never repudiated the idea of 
national self-determination for all time and even reluctantly accepted 
it as a legitimate basis for the assertion of independence by the 
seceding border states which successfully thwarted Soviet domination, 
but the idea was carefully reformulated within the context of class 
expressions of national self-determination and unambiguously subor- 
dinated to the “higher interest” of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
to consolidate and extend its power. In accordance with Soviet 
doctrine, proletarian national self-determination has supreme ethical 
priority over all other forms. It is superior to bourgeois national self- 
determination, which, in turn, is more progressive than imperialist 
domination or feudal rule. 7 


existing circumstances, and for this reason the question of the recognition 
of the right to secession must not be confused with the expediency of secession 
in any given circumstances.” J. V. Stalin, Marxism and the National and 
Colonial Question (London, Lawrence and Wishart, 1936), p. 64. The Soviet 
principle of national self-determination (which is Leninist-Stalinist and not 
Marxist in origin) was incorporated into the program of the Second Party 
Congress, held in 1903, a decade and a half before it came to President 
Wilson’s attention. By the time the Bolsheviks seized power, a considerable 
body of Communist literature on national self-determination was already in 
existence. Cf. V. I. Lenin, The Right of Nations to Self-Determination (New 
York, International Publishers, 1951). 

8 Stalin, Marxism and the National and Colonial Question, p. 106. Cf. 
also Works, V, pp. 42-43, 48. 

7 “As regards the question, who is the bearer of the nation’s will for 
secession, the RCP stands on the historical class point of view, taking into 
consideration the stage of historical development of the given nation: is it 
on the road from medievalism to bourgeois democracy or from bourgeois 
democracy to Soviet or proletarian democracy, efc.?” Vsesoyuznaya Kom- 
munisticheskaya Partiya (b) v Rezolyutsiakh Sezdov, Konferentsii i Plenumov 
Ts.K., 1898-1935, two volumes, (Moscow, 5th edition, 1936), pp. 295-296. 
“It should be borne in mind,” Stalin reported to the 12th Congress in 1923, 
“that in addition to the right of nations to self-determination, there is also 
the right of the working class to consolidate its power, and the right of 
self-determination is subordinate to this latter right. There are cases when 
the right of self-determination conflicts with another, a higher right — the 
right of the working class that has come to power to consolidate its power. 
In such cases—this must be said bluntly-~ the right of self-determination 
cannot and must not serve as an obstacle to the working class in exercising 
its right to dictatorship. The former must yield to the latter.” Stalin, Works, 
V, p. 270. After the rise of Hitler in Germany, the Soviet conception of 
national self-determination acquired another tactical phase: the subordination 
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As a weak multinational state easily subject to national frag- 
mentation, the Soviet Union did not press the application of the 
principle with either much energy or conspicuous enthusiasm between 
the two World War except for giving itindiscriminate support in 
the colonial empires. Although the principle in the Wilsonian sense 
had exhausted its major potentialities in Europe by giving each major 
nationality its own state, the post-Versailles frontiers were not drawn 
to coincide faithfully with ethnic or linguistic contours, but had been 
distorted by the overriding imperatives of geography, economics, 
power-politics and retribution. Under these conditions, national self- 
determination was gradually transformed from an instrument of 
national independence into a device for raking in unredeemed terri- 
tories, that is, into irredentism. In the hands of the revisionist powers, 
national self-determination became a vehicle not only for the dismem- 
berment of the very states which it had spawned, but also for the 
territorial aggrandizement of those against which it had been first 
employed. 

After 1933, when Hitler virtually established a monopoly over the 
principle and converted it into a moral justification for the territorial 
dismemberment or liquidation of Germany’s neighbors, the Kremlin 
appeared to abandon all interest in the concept because of its 
dangerous implications for the Soviet Union itself. From the Soviet 
viewpoint, the troubled waters stirred up by national self-deter- 
mination in these circumstances provided meager promise for Bolshe- 
vik fishing lines, since it would result only in transfering territory 
from one enemy to another. As Pravda prophetically warned when 
Hitler demanded the Sudetenland on the basis of German national 
self-determination: 


The Soviet Union views with equanimity the question as to which 
imperialist robber gives orders in one or another colony, in one 


of the right of self-determination to the struggle against fascism. Thus, on 
March 11, 1939, D.Z. Manuilsky told the 18th Party Congress that “while 
upholding the right of the colonial peoples to self-determination, including 
even secession, Communists follow the teachings of Lenin and Stalin in 
subordinating the actual realization of this right of secession...to the interests 
of defeating fascism.” The Land of Socialism Today and Tomorrow (Moscow, 
1939), p. 82. After the German attack on Russia, the Comintern ordered a 
halt to all agitation for independence and self-determination in the British 
Empire, particularly India, since this was incompatible with the successful 
prosecution of the war against Germany by Moscow’s ally. 
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or another vassal state, for it sees no difference between German 
and English robbers.... But these questions cannot be a matter of 
indifference to the “democratic countries” of Western Europe. In 
agreeing to robbery at Czechoslovakia’s expense, and in giving 
their blessing, Great Britain and France are playing with fire; for 
tomorrow the same questions may be put before them with refer- 
ence to some territories in Asia or Africa under the domination of 
the “democratic powers.” § 


Stalinist diplomacy, however, manifested a remarkable capacity 
for accommodating its style and tempo to the ideological precepts 
and psychological conditioning of Moscow’s diplomatic partners, 
whether they were fascist or democratic states. During the brief 
period of flirtation with Hitler, Stalin sedulously tailored his diplomatic 
strategy to suit the German dictator’s political prejudices and psycho? 
logical preconceptions, without, at the same time, repudiating a single 
Soviet ideological objective. In particular was this true of the way 
Stalin skillfully re-chiseled the principle of national self-determination 
to fit the Nazi irredentist pattern of “race and community” when 
advancing Soviet territorial claims. Just as Hitler morally disarmed 
the West by turning the principle against the authors of Versailles, 
Stalin ideologically disarmed Hitler by couching his claims to territory 


8 Pravda, September 21, 1938. Until 1933, the Soviet Union generaill 
supported Germany’s claims to her “unredeemed” ethnic territories in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and elsewhere. Even the Czech Communist Party supported 
“self-determination to the point of separation” for the German minority in 
the Sudetenland. In a speech of June 23, 1938, Litvinov suggested that 
Moscow’s position on the Sudeten question was due to Berlin’s hostile attitude 
and on August 22, 1938, he candidly told Count von der Schulenburg that 
“if the old democratic Germany still existed, the Czechoslovak question would 
have quite a different aspect for the Soviet Union. We have always espoused 
the cause of self-determination of peoples.” Documents on German Foreign 
Policy, Series D, Il, p. 604; cf. also pp. 629-631. In his speech to the 18th 
Congress, Manuilsky recognized the Nazi appropriation of the principle of 
national self-determination: “The fascist war-mongers are...trying to turn the 
democratic slogan of ‘national self-determination’ into a counter-revolutionary 
weapon for the furtherance of their own aggressive plans. Hypocritically 
adopting the guise of supporters of national self-determination, they are 
trying to desintegrate the multinational capitalist states which lie in the path 
of fascist expansion....The Communists concentrate their main fire in the 
present historical situation on the fraudulent fascist “self-determination” of 
nations. Communists lay prime emphasis on the struggle for the achievement 
of self-determination by the nations enslaved by the fascist states. They 
demand free self-determination for Austria, which was forcibly annexed by 
fascist Germany on the eve of the plebiscite, and for the Sudeten region, 
which Germany seized from Czechoslovakia.” Manuilsky, op. cit., p. 82. 
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within the irredentist formula, buttressed by plebiscites, a formula 
which the Nazi dictator had himself so successfully exploited. ® 


Although opportunities for invoking the principle of multinational 
self-determination existed on the Western frontiers of the Soviet 
Union, in the Caucasus, in Central Asia and in the Far East, Stalin 
advanced Soviet territorial claims only in the West and in the Cau- 
casus, since it was neither opportune nor immediately practicable to 
advance them in Asia. The collapse of colonialism in the Middle East 
and Southeast Asia and the triumph of Communism in China, how- 
ever, not only once again rendered national self-determination obsolete 
for Soviet purposes, but actually created possibilities for invoking the 
principle against the Soviet Union itself in Asia. 


1. Ukrainian, Byelorussian and Lithuanian Irredentism. 


Before World War II, the Soviet Government did not directly 
advance territorial claims against neighboring states on grounds of 
national self-determination. Its only official claim to territory was 
against Rumania because the Soviet regime had never recognized the 
annexation of Bessarabia. This claim, however, was juridical rather 
than ethnic. Unofficially, of course, Moscow retained a deep interest 
in the Ukranian and Byelorussian minorities across the border. The 
Fifth Congress of the Comintern in 1924, for example, stated that it 
“considers it necessary for the Communist Parties of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Rumania to launch the general slogan of the separation 
of the Ukrainian lands from Poland, Czechoslovakia and Russia, and 
their union with the Soviet Ukraine and through it, with the 
U.S.S.R.” 1° This resolution was adopted after D. Z. Manuilsky, the 
Soviet delegate, invoked the principle of “revolutionary irredentism” : 


The question of irredentism... has a two-fold form: the question 
of irredenta between a workers’ and peasants’ state, and the 
question of irredenta between two bourgeois states. This group 
of questions is all the more important as the imperialist re-distribu- 
tion of the world which followed the European war, has dismem- 
bered nations and peoples. The problem of revolutionary irredent- 


® Cf. Hans J. Morgenthau, “The Paradoxes of Nationalism,” The Yale 
Review, Summer 1957. 
10 Communist International, December 1924-January 1925 (No. 7), p. 96. 
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ism assumed a very concrete form in the relations between the 
U.S.S.R. and the states adjoining it. Thus, at the Second Congress 
of the Polish Communist Party, the Polish Party decided to support 
the movement of the Ukrainians and White Russians forming part 
of the Polish State for their inclusion into the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Republics of the U.S.S.R. Similar declarations were made 
by Estonian Communists, Communists of Carpathian Russia, etc. ™ 


Although the Communist Parties of Poland and Rumania were 
commended by the Congress for their support of Ukrainian self- 
determination, all efforts to stimulate pro-Soviet sentiment among the 
Ukrainians outside the Soviet Union registered increasingly diminish- 
ing returns. By 1938, even the Communist Party of the Western 
Ukraine abandoned the demand for self-determination and union with 
the U.S.S.R. in favor of autonomy within Poland.1? Just as the 
enthusiasm of the Ukrainians and Byelorussians to unite with their 
kinsmen in the Soviet Union reached its nadir, the Soviet Government 
suddenly renewed its active interest in Poland’s minorities, by omin- 
ously questioning the legitimacy of Polish rule over its eastern 
provinces when Poland demanded Teschen from Czechoslovakia on 
grounds of national self-determination in 1938: 


If one were to reckon how many Poles live in the Ukrainian and 
Byelorussian territories of the Polish State, it is doubtful whether 
the result of this calculation would serve as an argument in favor 
of these provinces belonging to Poland. Further, if one is inter- 
ested in ticklish questions, the answer to the question by what 
right of national self-determintaion, and in general by what right, 
Poland rules the Ukrainian and Byelorussian population, would be 
no less revealing. 18 


The Nazi-Soviet Period, 1939-1941. In the Secret Protocols to 
the Nazi-Soviet Pact signed on August 23, 1939, not a word was 
printed about Soviet claims to Polish territories on the basis of 


11 Speech delivered on June 30, 1924 at the Fifth Congress of the 
Comintern. Fifth Congress of the Communist International (London, The 
Communist Party of Great Britain, 1924), p. 190. 

12 Cf. Communist International, Vol. 12, June 20, 1935 (No. 12), pp. 563- 
564; Vol. 13, April 1936 (No. 4), p. 225; The Communist International Between 
the Fifth and Sixth Congresses — 1924-1928 (London, 1928), p. 228; pp. 299- 
302. The Western Ukrainian Communist Party was constantly infected with 
“national deviation.” Cf. Walter Kolarz, Russia and Her Colonies (New York, 
Praeger, 1952), pp. 135-140. 

18 Pravda, September 21, 1938. 
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Ukrainian and Byelorussian national aspirations. Actually, in the 
original delimitation of the territorial partition of Poland, a con- 
siderable area of solid Polish-inhabited territory was included in the 
Soviet share. Apparently the Soviet Government decided to invoke 
the principle of self-determination as justification for its intervention 
and occupation of eastern Poland at the last minute. As early as 
September 3, Ribbentrop invited Moscow to occupy its share of 
Polish territories, but Molotov pleaded for time and, on September 10, 
revealed to the German Ambassador that the Soviet Government 
“intended to take the occasion of the further advance of German 
troops to declare... that it was necessary for the Soviet Union... to 
come to the aid of the Ukrainians and the White Russians ‘threatened’ 
by Germany.” 1* The purpose of this argument “was to make the 
intervention of the Soviet Union plausible to the masses and at the 
same time avoid giving the Soviet Union the appearance of an 
aggressor.” 


Four days later, Molotov told the German Ambassador that the 
Red Army would move into Poland after the fall of Warsaw and he 
called attention to an article in Pravda attacking the condition of 
minorities in eastern Poland as preparation for the official Soviet 
public justification for intervention. Ribbentrop, however, objected 
to the Soviet plan to justify its action on grounds of a German threat 
to the Ukrainian and Byelorussian populations, but on the day before 
the Red Army crossed the Polish frontier, Molotov informed the 
German Ambassador that: 


The Soviet Government intended to motivate its procedure as 
follows: The Polish state had collapsed... the Soviet Union con- 
sidered itself obligated to intervene to protect its Ukrainian and 
White Russian brothers. 15 


Conceding that this course might be “jarring to German sensibil- 
ities,” Molotov further admitted: 


The Soviet Government unfortunately saw no possibility of any 
other motivation, since the Soviet Union had thus far not concerned 


14 Nazi-Soviet Relations 1939-1941 (Washington D.C., U.S. State Depart- 
ment, 1948), pp. 86, 91. 

15 Ibid., pp. 92-93 and Pravda, September 14, 1939. Nazi-Soviet Rela- 
tions, p. 95. 
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itself about the plight of its minorities in Poland and had to 
justify abroad in some way or other its present intervention. 1¢ 


This was substantially the justification which was presented to 
the Polish Ambassador and made public following Soviet intervention. 
Only after the occupation of the sphere allotted to the Soviet Union, 
did the multinational self-determination formula begin to assume its 
subsequent form. Stalin voluntarily, and on his own initiative, sur- 
rendered the indisputably Polish-inhabited territories between the 
Vistula and the Bug rivers to Germany, and, on November 1 and 2, 
the Supreme Soviet formally incorporated the remaining lands into 
the Ukrainian and Byelorussian Republics after the organization of 
sham plebiscites and petitions.17 On October 27, 1939, the Vilna 
region was transferred by the Russians to Lithuania, which was in 
its entirety incorporated into the Soviet Union less than a year later. 
In explaining this move, Molotov said: 


The Soviet Union agreed to the transfer of the city of Vilna to the 
Lithuanian Republic not because it has a predominantly Lithuanian 
population. No the majority of the inhabitants of Vilna are not 
Lithuanian. But the Soviet Government took into consideration 
the fact that the city of Vilna... ought to belong to Lithuania as a 
city with which are associated both the historical past of the 
Lithuanian State and the national aspirations of the Lithuanian 
people, 18 


Byelorussian irredentism had exhausted its diplomatic possibilities 
with the annexation of Western Byelorussia, although the cession of 
Vilna to Lithuania hinted at a clash between the irredentism of the 
two nations. The national aspirations of the Ukraine, however, which 
was the most territorially dispersed of the nations under Soviet rule, 
were further utilized to annex Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina 
from Rumania less than a year later. Although the Soviet claim to 
Bessarabia for more than two decades had been juridical and its 
acquisition was rendered possible because of the secret arrangement 
with Germany, as in the case of the Polish territories, the ethnic 
principle was nevertheless invoked publicly, not only to ensure a 


16 [bid., p. 96. Cf. also John A. Armstrong, The Soviet Bureaucratic Elite 
(New York, Praeger, 1959), pp. 105-108. 

17 Cf. Zlatopolsky, Obrazovaniye i Razvitiye, pp. 169-177. For texts of 
the acts of incorporation, cf. Sbornik Zakonov SSSR...1936-1956, p. 21. 

18 Pravda, November 1, 1939. Cf. also Zlatopolsky, op. cit., pp. 181-182. 
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sympathetic response from Berlin, but from the world at large. In 
its note to Bucharest demanding immediate restoration of Bessarabia, 
Moscow said: 


In 1918 Rumania... robbed the Soviet Union (Russia) by force of... 
Bessarabia, and thus broke the century-old unity of Bessarabia 
inhabited by Ukrainians, with the Ukrainian Soviet Republic. 1 


The opportunistic character of the ethnic claim was, however, 
immediately betrayed by the Soviet Government itself, which, instead 
of uniting Bessarabia with the Ukraine, united most of the province 
with the miniscule Moldavian Antonomous Republic which was then 
elevated to the more august status of a Union Republic. In her 
demands upon Rumania, Moscow said not a word about the Mol- 
davians, but on August 1, 1940, Molotov told the Supreme Soviet 
that “the Ukrainians and Moldavians who form the main part of the 
population of Bessarabia obtained the opportunity of joining the 
united family of Soviet nations.” 2° 

Together with Bessarabia, the Soviet Union annexed Northern 
Bukovina. Originally the Soviet Government intended to annex the 
entire province on Molotov’s pretext that “Bukovina is the last 
missing part of a unified Ukraine.” 1 In the face of German objec- 
tions that a large German minority lived in the southern part of the 
province, and that the Soviet demand was new and outside previous 
agreements, Moscow limited her demand only to “that part of 
Bukovina where the predominant majority of the population is con- 
nected with the Soviet Ukraine by common historical destinies, as 
well as by community of language and national composition.” 2? 
In spite of the naked character of the Soviet military occupation of 
the two areas, plebiscites were organized in the territories in order to 
re-enforce ethnic self-determination with political self-determination, 
similar to the pattern followed in the Western Ukraine and Western 
Byelorussia. 

After the German Attack, 1941-1946. The German attack on the 
Soviet Union brought into question the legitimacy of all Soviet 


19 Text in Degras, op. cit., II, pp. 458-459. 
20 Jbid., &. 464. 
21 Nazi-Soviet Relations, p. 159. 
22 Degras, op. cit., lll, p. 459. 
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annexations of territories, including those from Poland and Rumania. 
Since Rumania was an enemy state, the annexation of Bessarabia and 
Northern Bukovina could not excite much interest among Moscow’s 
new allies. But the question of the annexations from Poland aroused 
fierce passions and stimulated Soviet political and legal ingenuity. 
Whereas in the Soviet Union’s diplomatic dealings with Nazi Germany, 
national irredentism, strategic necessity and historical association 
were acceptable rationalizations for naked conquest, in its dealings 
with the Western Powers, particularly the United States, these justi- 
fications alone were insufficient to earn respectability and legitimacy. 
Since the principle of national self-determination was also a liberal- 
democratic dogma and Soviet justifications for its annexations had 
even evoked a sympathetic response among the Western democracies, 
Stalin adjusted his claim to the same territories to accord more 
closely with Wilsonian moral prescriptions and the Anglo-American 
propensity for formal legality. National self-determination in its 
unique Soviet multinational dimension thus remained a versatile 
weapon in the Soviet diplomatic arsenal. The Soviet Union not only 
retained virtually intact all of its annexations made during the Nazi 
period, but incorporated additional territories as well on the basis of 
the national aspirations of its Republics. 


In September 1939, the Soviet Government had publicly advanced 
a number of justifications for its military intervention in addition to 
“its sacred duty to extend the hand of assistance to its brother 
Ukrainians and Byelorussians inhabiting Poland.” These were that 
“the Polish State and its Government have virtually ceased to exist,” 
that all treaties between Poland and the U.S.S.R. had been rendered 
inoperative, that Poland was “a fertile field for any accidental and 
unexpected, contingency, which may create a menace to the U.S.S.R.,” 
and that “its blood-brothers, the Ukrainians and Byelorussians in- 
habiting Poland, who even formerly were nations without rights... 
now have been utterly abandoned to their fate.” #8 While these argu- 
ments could legitimately be used to justify infervention and temporary 
occupation, after the German attack on Russia and the restoration of 
telations between Moscow and an Allied Polish Government-in-Exile, 


23 These justifications were advanced in Molotov’s statement to the Polish 
Ambassador on September 17, 1939, his radio broadcast of the same day, 
and in his speech to the Supreme Soviet on October 31, 1939. 
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only the argument invoking national self-determination could 
plausibly be invoked to justify retention of the territories. 


Although the Soviet Government formally renounced the validity 
of the territorial agreements with Germany concerning Poland, Stalin 
refused to disgorge the provinces annexed. In place of the Ribben- 
trop-Molotov Line, the Soviet Government resurrected the Curzon 
Line, which differed slightly in Poland’s favor, as a political basis 
for negotiating a final demarcation. The refusal of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, however, to nullify a series of citizenship and nationality laws 
which blanketed all of the inhabitants of the territories with Soviet 
citizenship or to alter the juridical status quo of the provinces as 
integral parts of the Ukrainian, Byelorussian and Lithuanian Repub- 
lics, rendered the repudiation of the Nazi-Soviet agreements little 
more than an empty formality. Both Molotov and Stalin acted as if 
the Soviet laws and the constitutional acts of incorporation (the 
Constitution also stipulates that the boundaries of the Republics cannot 
be altered without their consent) had suddenly acquired an immutably 
sacred character and could not be altered, although their existence 
was made possible only by the Nazi-Soviet protocols, which Moscow 
had renounced. 


After a long period of inconclusive and bitter wrangling, Moscow, 
on April 23, 1943, severed diplomatic relations with the London Polish 
Government-in-Exile, after the latter had tactlessly accepted a Nazi 
invitation to investigate the Katyn Forest Massacre, on grounds that 
the London Poles were “making use of the slanderous Hitlerite fake 
for the purpose of wresting from it territorial concessions at the 
expense of the Soviet Ukraine, Soviet Byelorussia and Soviet 
Lithuania.” 2* It was indispensable that the Soviet Government con- 
trive a new legal basis upon which to justify the retention of these 
territories. 


If the principle of national self-determination provided the moral 
basis for Soviet territorial claims, Moscow found in the 1944 Amend- 
ments the missing legal forms for justifying them under international 
law. As formal diplomatic entities, the Republics would be em- 
powered to give legal expression to their claims for unredeemed 


24 Text in Polish-Soviet Relations 1918-1943 (Washington D.C., Polish 
Embassy, 1943), p. 245. 
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ethnic and historical territories and to exercise all legal rights of self- 
determination: 


The Soviet Union as a whole and every Union Republic in par- 
ticular are autonomous subjects of international law with al! the 
rights and obligations toward other states which derive from this 
Sstatus..... State sovereignty embodies the right of self-determina- 
tion, the latter being the right to freely decide all questions 
relating to the national fate, without, however, infringing in any 
way upon the rights of other nations. A nation has the right to 
choose autonomy as a form of its statehood or to choose autonomy 
as a form of its statehood or to enter with other nations into a 
federation or finally to secede completely, because each nation is 
sovereign and all nations are equal. 5 


“It is indisputable,” Molotov told the Supreme Soviet in his report 
on the Amendments, “that the problem of emerging into the arena 
of external activities has already acquired vital importance for a 
number of Republics.” 26 The most urgent order of business to be 
dispatched with the aid of the new diplomatic powers of the Repub- 
lics was the aggravated territorial dispute with Poland. Consequently, 
it was not pure accident that the Ukraine was the first Republic to 
organize its Foreign Affairs Commissariat. On February 7, 1944, 
barely a week after the changes had been adopted, A. E. Korneichuk, 
Molotov’s Deputy Foreign Commissar in charge of Polish affairs, was 
relieved of his duties in Moscow and appointed with almost unseemly 
haste as the first Foreign Commissar of the Ukraine.?" Since the 
Republics needed a Polish Government to deal with, one was pieced 
together from a mélange of Kremlin-inspired Polish communist front 
organizations to rival the authority of the Polish Government-in-Exile. 


25 Yevgenyev, op. cit., pp. 76-77. This conception is based upon Stalin’s 
work, Marxism and the National Question, first published in 1913: “The right 
of self-determination means that a nation can arrange its life on the basis 
of autonomy. It has the right to enter into federal relations with other 
nations. It has the right to complete secession. Nations are sovereign and 
all nations are equal. Stalin, Marxism and the National and Colonial 
Question, p. 19. 

26 Molotov Report, p. 241. 

27 The New York Times, February 7, 1944. Korneichuk, who had been 
appointed a Deputy Foreign Commissar exactly a year earlier, was dropped 
as Molotov’s deputy on February 3, 1944, the same day that the Ukrainian 
Constitution was modified. Nikita Khrushchev was simultaneously appointed 
Chairman of the Ukrainian Council of People’s Commissars. Izvestia, Fe- 
bruary 4, 1944. 
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Almost simultaneously with the establishment of the Ukrainian Foreign 
Commissariat, the Polish National Council materialized in Moscow, 
and it was ominously announced that conditions were ripe for “the 
friendly rapprochement of these two states and... the con- 
clusion of special agreements for the strengthening of these friendly 
connections between them.” 28 On March Ist, it was reported from 
Moscow that the officials of the Polish National Council were already 
deeply engaged in negotiations with Ukrainian officials, and since 
one of the most prominent personalities of the Polish group was 
Wanda Wasilevska, wife of the Ukrainian Foreign Commissar, the 
intimate character of these relations was beyond dispute. 7° 

With breathtaking rapidity, the R.S.F.S.R. organized its Foreign 
Commissariat on March 4th, and the Byelorussian and Lithuanian 
Republics followed suit within a month.*° By fabricating juridical 
fictions, the Kremlin intended to transform a clear-cut territorial dis- 
pute between Poland and the Soviet Union into a bewildering “inter- 
national” controversy, implicating no less than half-a-dozen legal 
entities all dancing from strings pulled in Moscow. 


As the Red Army crossed the Curzon Line, the Soviet-sponsored 
Polish National Committee was given de facto recognition by the 
Soviet Government as the administering authority in Polish territory 
occupied by the Soviet armed forces. This move paved the way for 
the first bilateral diplomatic acts to be conducted by the Union 
Republics with “foreign states” in their separate capacities. The 
Ukraine and Byelorussia on September 9, 1944, and the Lithu- 
anian Republic on September 22, signed agreements with the Polish 
National Committee governing exchanges of population in the 
disputed provinces even before the territorial controversy had been 


28 The New York Times, February 7, 1944. 

29 Korneichuk was succeeded as Ukrainian Foreign Commissar by the 
veteran Comintern functionary and “Old Bolshevik”, D.Z. Manuilsky, on July 
13, 1944, at least partly because “Ukrainian-Polish” relations were assuming 
the comic aspects of a private family affair. Ironically, it was Manuilsky 
who supported Stalin in 1923 against Rakovsky and Skrypnik over the ques- 
tion of separate foreign affairs commissariats for the Republics. Cf. Stalin, 
Works, V, p. 344. 

80 The first “Russian” Foreign Commissar, career diplomatic official A. 
I. Lavrentiev (a specialist on Balkan and Near Eastern affairs) was appointed 
on March 8, 1944. The Byelorussian Supreme Soviet revised the Byelorussian 
Constitution on March 26 and K. V. Kiseley was appointed Foreign Commissar 
on March 30, 1944. P. K. Ponomarenko was simultaneously appointed Chair- 
man of the Byelorussian Council of People’s Commissars. 
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definitively settled. The conclusion of these agreements was designed 
to afford concrete evidence of the diplomatic vitality of the Union 
Republics and they rarely fail to be hailed as such by Soviet jurists 
and writers. 8! By embellishing the Soviet Republics with the external 
ornaments of sovereignty and statehood, legally affirmed by their 
international contractual agreements with the Polish National Com- 
mittee, a serious juridical lacunae existing in the Soviet claim could 
be rectified. As one Soviet jurist was to explain this legal anomaly 
much later: 


A nation, which has not yet created its own independent state or 
seceded into such a state, may not be recognized as a subject of 
international law, because the lack of any public authority deprives 
this nationality of the capacity for contracting international obli- 
gations and guaranteeing their fulfillment. ®2 


But as another Soviet jurist points out: 


The struggle of nationalities for the realization of their national 
sovereignty does not need to take the form of a struggle for an 
independent state, i.e., for state sovereignty..... A nationality may 
just as well express the wish to be included in a multi-national 
state as a member of a federation or as an autonomous unit. 8% 


Consequently, in accordance with these juridical gymnastics, Stalin 
could legally exercise in behalf of the Byelorussian, Ukrainian and 
Lithuanian nations their rights of national self-determination and 
pose at Yalta as the defender of the national interests of “All the 
Russias” : 


Some people want that we should be less Russian than Curzon 
was and Clemenceau was. You would drive us to shame. What 
will be said by the White Russians and the Ukrainians. They will 
say that Stalin and Molotov are far less reliable defenders of 
Russia than are Curzon and Clemenceau. * 


31 Cf. infra, pp. 174-175. 

82 V. Yevgenyev, op. cit., p. 77. 

88 L. A. Modzhoryan, “The Notion of Sovereignty Under aiereeonek 
Law,” Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, February 1955 (No. 1), p. 70. 


84 ee Byrnes, Speaking Frankly (New York, Harper an oars 
1947), 30. Cf. also Winston Churchill, Triumph and Tragedy (Boston, 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1953), p. 370. 
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Even Churchill was moved to concede that Stalin’s “claim was 
founded not on force but on right.” & 

When Molotov told Count von der Schulenburg in 1940 that 
Bukovina was the last missing part of a unified Ukraine, he did so 
only because he was aware that the most sensationally publicized 
piece of Ukrainian-inhabited territory, the Carpatho-Ukraine, could 
not be negotiated away from the Germans. During the entire period 
of Nazi-Soviet collaboration, the Soviet Government not once raised 
the question of this province which a grateful Hitler had given to 
Admiral Horthy because of Hungary’s exemplary behavior when 
Hitler occupied Prague and dismembered Czechoslovakia in March, 
1939. 


The province, however, was not forgotten in Moscow, if only 
because of its psychological significance as a symbol of Hitler’s 
designs on the Soviet Ukraine. Before the war, rumors were rampant 
that Hitler intended to use the Carpatho-Ukraine as a lever for dis- 
membering the Soviet State. Although Stalin ridiculed in public the 
possibility that “there are madmen in Germany who dream of 
annexing the elephant, that is, the Soviet Ukraine, to the gnat, namely, 
the so-called Carpathian Ukraine,” the Kremlin was genuinely 
worried in private that the province might be employed by Hitler as 
a tool for encouraging Ukrainian separatism. ** When Hitler per- 
mitted the native fascist regime to be overthrown by Hungary and the 
region annexed, the action was recognized in Moscow as a possible 
sign of impending change in Germany’s policy toward the U.S.S.R., 
which it was. 


When and how the question of Soviet annexation of the Carpatho- 
Ukraine first arose remains obscure. 7 Although the Soviet Union 
and the Western Powers had solemnly promised to restore the pre- 
Munich frontiers of the Czechoslovak Republic, curious broadcasts 
from Radio Kiev early in 1944 demanded that the region be included 
in the Soviet Ukraine. These broadcasts reached their climax just 


85 Churchill, op. cit., p. 367. 
86 Cf, Stalin’s Report to the 18th Party Congress on March 10, 1939 in 
j. Stalin, Problems of Leninism (Moscow, 1947), pp. 603-604. 
aes P. E. Mosely, ay he Policy and Nationality Conflicts in East 
Central Europe,” in W. Gurian, editor, The Soviet Union: Background, 
Ideology, Reality (Notre Baie The University of Notre Dame Press, 1951), 
p. 51, and Armstrong, op. cif., pp. 108-110. 
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about the time the province was occupied by Soviet troops. Contrary 
to previously arranged agreements, Czech administering authorities 
from the Benes exile government were prevented from entering the 
area on one pretext or another, and when “spontaneously” formed 
local “National Councils” demanded unification with the Ukraine, 
Molotov informed Benes that Moscow could no longer remain deaf 
to the clamor of a Slav brother nation for the completion of its national 
unity. The province was transferred to the Soviet Union while it 
was still under military occupation by a treaty signed on June 29, 
1945. Although the provisions read that the province “is re-united... 
with its ancient motherland, the Ukraine, and is included in the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic,” Ukrainian functionaries neither 
participated in the negotiations nor signed the treaty in spite of the 
existence of an independent Ukrainian foreign office. ®* The Treaty, 
however, was drawn up in the Russian, Ukrainian and Slovak (but not 
Czech) languages. 


At the time the Amendments were discussed in the Supreme Soviet, 
Ukrainian deputies had predicted a bright future for Polish-Ukrainian 
and Czech-Ukrainian diplomatic relations, but once Poland and 
Czechoslovakia surrendered territories to the Ukraine, these visions 
vanished as abruptly as they had appeared. 


Ukrainian Nationalism and Stalin's Diplomacy. The role of 
Ukrainian nationalism as an active factor in Soviet diplomacy has 


88 Sbornik Deistvuyushchikh Dogovorov, Soglashenii i Konventsii Zaklyu- 
chennykh SSSR s Inostrannymi Gosudarstvami, XI, (Moscow, 1955), pp. 31-32. 
Cf. infra, pp. 194-195. With the annexation of the Carpatho-Ukraine, the 
unification of the Ukraine was completed, and the Soviet Government could 
pose as the national redeemer and unifier of the Ukraine (as well as Byelo- 
tussia and Lithuania). Cf. Zlatopolsky, Obrazovaniye i Razvitiye, p. 212. 
Thesis 19 of the “Theses on the 300th Anniversary of the Reunion of the 
Ukraine with Russia (1654-1954) reads as follows: “The growing might and 
strength of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics made it possible to realize 
the yearning for national reunion which the Ukrainian people had carried 
through the centuries. The reunion of all the Ukrainian territories was com- 
pleted thanks to the wise policy of the Communist Party and the Soviet 
Government. In 1939, the Western Ukraine was reunited with the Soviet 
Ukraine. Bukovina and the Izmail region were reunited with the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. in 1940, and Transcarpathian Ukraine in 1945. With the reunion of 
all the Ukrainian territories, the Soviet Ukraine became one of the biggest 
States in Europe.” Pravda, January 12, 1954. In connection with the 
celebration of the reunion of Russia and the Ukraine, the R.S.F.S.R. ceded 
the Crimean Peninsula to the Ukrainian Republic on February 19, 1954. 
Sbornik Zakonov SSSR...1938-1956, p. 35. 
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never been precisely determined and remains shrouded in mystery. 
The extent to which Ukrainian nationalism and irredentism repre- 
sented genuine pressures upon Stalin and other Soviet decision- 
makers has mystified and intrigued both German and Allied states- 
men, who watched Stalin with hypnotic fascination as he invoked his 
“difficulties” with the Ukrainians as justification for his territorial 
demands. Even the experienced Count von der Schulenburg, in spite 
of the contrived nature of Molotov’s justification for annexing Polish 
territory, was hoodwinked less than a year later into believing that 
the territorial demands made in the name of Ukrainian irredentism 
were due to a formless Ukrainian pressure group exerting its force 
upon the deliberations and calculations of the Kremlin : 


Regarding the action taken against Rumania, it has aroused 
general surprise here that the Soviet Union has also demanded the 
northern part of Bukovina. There has never been any statement of 
Soviet claims to this region. As is known, the Soviet Government 
has justified its claim by the fact that Bukovina has a Ukrainian 
population..... I cannot get rid of the impression that it was 
Ukrainian circles in the Kremlin who have advocated and put 
through the claim for cession of Northern Bukovina. On several 
occasions, for instance during the negotiations regarding the 
German-Soviet border in Poland, a very strong Ukrainian influence 
in the Kremlin was evident. Herr Stalin told me personally at 
that time that he was prepared to make concessions north of the 
boundary line where it runs through White Russia, but this was 
impossible in the south where Ukrainians live. 9° 


Schulenburg acknowledged, however, that “it has not yet been pos- 
sible to determine where this strong Ukrainian influence originates,” 
and correctly noted, in one of his dispatches, that “there is no 
especially influential Ukrainian known to be among the immediate 
entourage of the leaders of the Kremlin.” 4° The two Ukrainian 
“experts” in the Politburo, Kaganovich and Khrushchev, however, 
were non-Ukrainians, and Stalin, only a few years earlier, had 
thoroughly purged all Ukrainian Party and Government leaders who 
exhibited even a trace of Ukrainian nationalist sentiment. 

Playing on the vanity of Western statesmen, Stalin also confided 
his Ukrainian problems to President Roosevelt at Yalta, provoking a 


89 Nazi-Soviet Relations, p. 164. 
40 Ibid. 
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comparable reaction compounded of mystification and ambiguous 
expectancy. “No one,” Stettinius wrote, “has been able to determine 
the extent of the Ukrainian difficulty, but we, in Washington, of 
course, had heard talk during the German advance that the Ukraine 
might leave the Soviet Union.” 41 While Stalin’s problems with the 
Ukrainians were real enough, he was putting them to use in the service 
of Soviet diplomacy. *? In negotiations, a statesman finds it useful 
to have a source of internal pressure allegedly beyond his control to 
use as a bargaining lever. If Hitler had his “Volkdeutsche” and 
Roosevelt his “Polish voters” to satisfy, then Stalin had his 
Ukrainians. Stalin deliberately exaggerated the independent role of 
the Ukraine to enhance his diplomatic leverage and he was successful 
because the image of his Ukrainian difficulties was cleverly shaped 
to simulate comparable difficulties which Stalin believed were con- 
trived by his diplomatic counterparts for diplomatic advantage. The 
mysterious “Ukrainian influence” in the Kremlin was none other than 
Stalin himself. 


2. Armenian and Georgian Irredentism. 


Whereas the Soviet Government justified its territorial demands 
upon Poland and Rumania in the name of Ukrainia Irredenta both 
before and after the German attack, its demands upon Turkey were 
framed within irredentist terms only as an afterthought. The postwar 
Soviet Georgian and Armenian claims to territory in eastern Anatolia 
were little more than an echo of Stalin’s unsuccessful effort to extort 
the same provinces from Hitler in 1940 as part of his price for joining 
the Axis. No specific provinces were named, and no pretense was made 
that the Soviet demands were in fulfillment of the national aspirations 
of the Caucasian Republics. Moscow simply asked Hitler that “the 
area south of Batum and Baku in the general direction of the Persian 
Gulf [be] recognized as the center of the aspirations of the Soviet 
Union.” “* Although Hitler was willing to surrender this part of the 





41 Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Roosevelt and the Russians (New York, 
Doubleday, 1949), p. 187. Cf. also infra, p. 102. 

42 Cf. Michael Pap, “Soviet Difficulties in the Ukraine,” Review of Politics, 
April 1952; John Armstrong, Ukrainian Nationalism 1939-1945 (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1953). 

48 Nazi-Soviet Relations, p. 259. 
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world to Stalin, he balked at other demands and no agreements were 
signed. 

The Soviet Union, however, continued its interest in the area. 
After the War, the Soviet Government revived its claims to virtually 
the identical territory in the garb of Armenian and Georgian irreden- 
tism, encouraged probably by the successful exploitation of Ukrainian 
nationalism. Soviet designs on Iranian territory assumed a slightly 
different form in that the Red Army encouraged and supported a 
Soviet sponsored Autonomous Government in the Azerbaidzhan prov- 
ince of Iran, adjacent to the Soviet Azerbaidzhan Republic. Although 
Soviet Azerbaidzhan was assigned the preparatory role of fomenting 
separatism among the kindred population inhabiting the neighboring 
provinces of Iran, developments did not progress to the irredentist 
phase. Unlike the Georgian and Armenian Republics, which are the 
only juridical expressions of Georgian and Armenian natiohood, 
the Azerbaidzhanis are closely related to other Turks and Tatars in 
the Soviet Union and in Turkey and hence did not constitute the only 
expression of Turko-Tatar nationhood. Under these circumstances, 
the Soviet Government could not pose with the same credibility as the 
legitimate redeemer of Turko-Tatar lands beyond the Soviet frontier. 
Furthermore, unlike the Georgians and the Armenians, the Moslem 
Azerbaidzhanis have traditionally looked towards Turkey and Iran 
for protection, rather than to Russia, who has been viewed tradition- 
ally as an oppressor. However, had the Soviet-sponsored Autonomous 
Republic of Azerbaidzhan survived the withdrawal of Soviet troops, 
the stage would have been set for its annexation not as irredenta but 
probably as voluntary accession. 


Characteristically, the first indications of renewed Soviet interest 
in revising its frontiers with Turkey assumed the form of a denial 
by Molotov on October 31, 1939: 


Now a few words about our negotiations with Turkey. All kinds 
of tales are being spread abroad about the substance of these 
negotiations. Some allege that the USSR demanded the cession 
of the districts of Ardahan and Kars. Let us say for our part that 
this is a sheer fabrication and lie. *4 


44 Pravda, November 1, 1939. This speech by Molotov established some 
kind of record in the annals of diplomacy for the public display of perfidy. 
In his report, Molotov denied that the Soviet Union (1) coveted Kars and 
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A formalized demand for the two provinces of Kars and Ardahan 
was initially made secretly on June 7, 1945, when Molotov informed 
the Turkish Ambassador in Moscow that future treaty relations 
between the two countries presupposed, inter alia, the cession of Kars 
and Ardahan to the Armenian Republic.4® When Stalin raised the 
issue at Potsdam, both Truman and Churchill, who had been alerted 
by the Turks, immediately threw cold water on the entire propect. *6 


The Armenian claim to Kars and Ardahan was the most modest 
and tenable of the Caucasian irredentist demands and it received the 
most serious attention from the Soviet Government, although the 
Armenian Republic carried the burden of the propaganda effort. The 
Soviet claim was remarkably strong by any irredentist standard. Not 
only were the two provinces historically Armenian, but they also 
formed a part of the Russian Empire from 1878 to 1918 and were 
initially seized by the Turks under terms of the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, imposed upon the Soviet regime by the Central Powers, and 
confirmed in 1921 by Treaty with the Soviet Government. The Soviet 
claim aroused widespread and passionate support from expatriate 
Armenian communities dispersed throughout Europe and the Near 
East as a result of Turkish policies during the First World War 
Virtually all Armenian political groups, including implacably anti- 
Soviet nationalists, recognized the propriety of Moscow’s actions on 
behalf of the Armenian nation. Notwithstanding the opportunistic 
exploitation of the Armenian Question by the Tsarist regimes, Stalin 
was acting in accordance with good historical precedent when he told 
one reporter that “Russia wants Kars and Ardahan given back to 
Armenia, because Russia felt they rightfully belong to Armenia.” *7 


The Soviet claim was seriously complicated, however, because of 
the fact that an Armenian population no longer inhabited the two 


Ardahan, (2) intended to annex Viipuri and the Finnish territories north of 
Lake Ladoga, (3) planned the sovietization of the Baltic States (which he 
dismissed as nonsense), and (4) sought a privileged position in the Straits. 
These notions, he said, were malicious fabrications and slanders invented by 
the foreign press. Within a year, Molotov proved himself to be a liar on 
all four counts. The moral is, apparently, that what the Soviet Union covets, 
it will first deny. 

45 These demands were not made public until June 24, 1945. Cf. Nec- 
medain Sadak, “Turkey Faces the Soviets,” Foreign Affairs, April 1949, for 
etails. 

46 Churchill, Triumph and Tragedy, 

47 The New York Herald Tribune, oboher 10, 1945. 
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provinces and hence irredentism could not be blessed with the prin- 
ciple of national self-determination as in the case of the Ukraine. 
Before 1917, the Armenians constituted the numerically preponderant 
nationality in the two regions, but they were evacuated virtually in 
their entirety to Russian territory as the Russian Army was forced to 
retreat.*® To further bolster the Soviet position and at the same 
time to demolish the argument of the Turkish Premier that “there is 
not a single Armenian living there,” ¢® the Soviet Government took the 
unusual step, first in November 1945, and then in October 1946, of 
inviting all ethnic Armenians, irrespective of place of origin, former 
residence, or both, to assume automatic Soviet citizenship by emigrat- 
ing to the Armenian Republic.5° Nearly 100,000 Armenians res- 
ponded, and since the vast bulk of them were survivors of the Turkish 
massacres and deportations, or their descendants, Stalin not only 
hoped to impart a moral and humanitarian tone to the Soviet claim, 
but also to compensate for the absence of an Armenian population 
in the two provinces. 


No sooner had the Armenians made their claim to Kars and 
Ardahan, than the Georgians unexpectedly made even more extensive 
territorial demands upon Turkey, laying claim to no less than 180 
miles of Black Sea coastal lands embracing the region known in 
classical times as Lazica. Since the Georgian claims conflicted in part 
with those of the Armenians, a superficial facade of autonomy was 
imparted to the actions of the two Republics. These claims were first 
made by two Georgian professors on the Tiflis Radio and in the 
Georgian newspaper Kommunisti on December 14, 1945, and would 
have passed unnoted had the article not been reprinted in full in 
Pravda, Izvestia and Krasnaya Zvezda on December 20, 1945: 


48 Before the First World War, according to one authority, when the 
provinces were under Russian rule, "Kars and Ardahan were populated with 
600,000 Armenians, 525,000 of whom retreated into Russian Armenia in the 
face of the Turkish advance. Of these, an estimated 400,000 remained on 
Soviet territory and the others emigrated elsewhere. J. H. Simpson, The 
Refugee Problem (London, 1939), p. 

49 Cf. Khvostov, “The Facts of ihe Case,” New Times, February 1, 1946, 
for a Soviet rejoinder to Premier Saracoglu’s infelicitous observation that 
there were no Armenians in the region. Cf. also George Ginsburgs, “The 
Soviet Union and the Problem of Refugees and Displaced persons 1917-1956,” 
American Journal of International Law, April 1957. 

50 For the text of the decree of October 19, 1946, cf. Sbornik Zakonov... 
1938-1956, p. 70. 
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We appeal [the two professors said] to world public opinion con- 
cerning our ancient lands wrested from us by Turkey. This is not 
a matter of an insignificant territorial infringement, but of the 
seizure from us of the cradle of our individuality as a nation, of a 
crime which cut in two the living national body..... The Georgian 
people must get back their lands which they never gave up and 
cannot give up. 


Although Georgian aspirations were vividly expressed in prose, 
song, poetry and even drama, the effective Western opposition to the 
modest and more plausible claim to Kars and Ardahan made it highly 
unlikely that Georgia irredenta could be pried loose from Turkey, and 
the Soviet Government (although Stalin himself was a Georgian) never 
made a formal diplomatic demand upon Turkey to relinquish Georgia’s 
ancient provinces. 


Multiple irredentism in the case of the Caucasian Republics failed 
principally because the Soviet Union overplayed its hand. Had it 
restricted its demands only to Kars and Ardahan, the prospects for 
their recovery might have been better. By coupling them with a 
demand for “joint control” of the Straits, frivolously exciting the 
national passions of the Georgians, and sponsoring Communist 
separatist movements among the Azerbaidzhanis and Kurds in North- 
ern Iran as well, the Soviet Union succeeded only in exacerbating the 
already strained relations with the Western Powers. Since the postwar 
territorial interests of the Caucasian Republics coincided with “the 
area south of Batum and Baku” which Stalin unsuccessfully sought to 
have recognized as a Soviet sphere of influence by Hitler, Moscow’s 
desire for additional territory was undoubtedly genuine, but a strong 
case can also be made for the view that the manipulation of the 
irredentism of the Caucasian Republics was chiefly designed as 
leverage to achieve Soviet objectives in the Straits and to gain 
generous oil concessions in Northern Iran. 


Four months after Stalin’s death, the Soviet claims against Turkey 
were formally renounced with proper diplomatic apologies in an 
obvious bid for Turkish goodwill. 5! Of all the territories which be- 


51 In its statement to the Turks, Moscow said that “in the interests of 
Preserving good-neighborly relations and strengthening peace and security, 
the governments of Armenia and Georgia take the opportunity of renouncing 
their claims against Turkey....Thus the Soviet Government declares that the 
Soviet Union has no territorial claims whatsoever against Turkey.” Pravda, 
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longed to the Russian Empire in 1914 (with the exception of Poland 
and Finland), only Kars and Ardahan were not retrieved by Soviet 
diplomacy. 


II. THE ACCESSION OF NEw REPUBLICS. 


When the “Molotov Cocktail” was first dropped upon an unsus- 
pecting world, immediate private reaction in Washington was remark- 
ably smilar to Berlin’s public charge that it was “another attempt to 
hoodwink the world,” and that it was a scheme for the creation of a 
“Soviet World State.” Western journalists freely speculated that the 
changes might be an invidious device for the communization of Europe 
and Asia by facilitating the incorporation of new states into the 
Soviet Union. Although the Comintern had been dissolved in the pre- 
vious year, the basic presuppositions of Soviet ideology and Stalin’s 
unrenounced doctrine that the U.S.S.R. was a World Soviet State in 
embryo were still in force, and the fear that the Soviet Union had 
boldly taken over the functions of the discarded Comintern was by no 
means unwarranted. Molotov’s inscrutable remarks that the constitu- 
tional changes “reveal still more fully the historic meaning of the 
existence of the Soviet Union to the peoples of East and West,” and 
that “the solution of the national problem in the U.S.S.R. is of great 
importance from the viewpoint of all progressive humanity,” was not 
exactly calculated to dispel these deep anxieties in Western capitals. °? 
After all, five additional Republics had been re-shaped out of terri- 
tories annexed in 1940 — three of them formerly independent states. 


Although the new changes would make it possible for states to 
accede — voluntarily or forcibly — to the Soviet Union without sacri- 
ficing their international identity or forfeiting their separate member- 
ship in international organizations, five Soviet Republics already had 
been added without benefit of these Amendments. Consequently, the 
Amendments had among their purposes not only to facilitate the 
accession of new Republics but also to make past annexations 
politically and juridically more palatable and to facilitate the 


July 19, 1953. Cf. also P. Moiseyev and Yu. Rozaliev, K Istorii Sovetsko- 
Turyetskikh Otnoshenii (Moscow, 1958), p. 73. To the last the Soviet Govern- 
ment maintained the fiction that it was acting in behalf of the Republics of 
Georgia and Armenia. 

58 Molotov Report, pp. 238, 244. 
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annexation of neighboring states to existing Soviet Republics of the 
same nationality. 


1. Legalizing the Accession of the Baltic States. 


A problem no less pressing in 1944 than the territorial contro- 
versy with Poland was legalizing the annexation of the Baltic States 
which were subject to imminent re-occupation by the Red Army. The 
Soviet claim to the three small states was extremely weak morally 
and legally. They had been under actual Soviet rule for barely a year, 
in contrast to their existence as independent states for nearly two 
decades. Even the protean and elastic principle of national self- 
determination could not be plausibly invoked to justify their reten- 
tion, because the normal application of this principle would have 
eventuated in the restoration of their independence. Soviet rule was 
based on naked conquest thinly veiled by transparently contrived acts 
of voluntary accession to provide the flimsiest basis for their incor- 
poration. Furthermore, even this flimsy basis would be deprived of 
what little validity it might possess once the real story of how the 
small states were bartered away in a series of secret protocols and 
diplomatic intrigues with Nazi Germany became public knowledge. 
Stalin was anxious to settle all juridical issues before the secret deal- 
ings with Germany became public, since the United States continued 
to refuse recognition of their incorporation in accordance with the 
Stimson Doctrine and had even prevailed upon the British to abandon 
their intention to accord such recognition in 1942. 58 


Stalin’s only credible justifications for their retention were his- 
torical, economic and strategic, but he was implacably determined to 
keep possession of the three small countries. Official Washington 
circles expected that Stalin could somehow be persuaded to restore 
their independence, and Roosevelt confided to Secretary Hull that 
when he met the Soviet leader face to face at Teheran “he intended 
to appeal to him on grounds of high morality... that in Russia’s own 
interest, from the viewpoint of her position in the world, it would 
be a good thing for her to say that she would be willing, two years 





58 Cordell Hull, The Memoirs of Cordell Hull, two volumes (New York, 
Macmillan, 1948), I], pp. 1171-1174. 
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or so after the war, to hold a second plebiscite in the Baltic coun- 
tries.” °4 

Although Krasnaya Zvezda in July, 1943, once again reiterated 
the authoritative Soviet view that “the Baltic States were and shall 
remain Soviet states,” and an irritated Stalin told Roosevelt at 
Teheran that the question was absolutely closed to discussion, the 
view that they could be peacefully pried away persisted with unusual 
tenacity. The drift of President Roosevelt’s discussion with Stalin 
at Teheran on the question of the Baltic States apparently convinced 
the Soviet leaders that the Amendments could make the incorporation 
of the Baltic States more palatable to the legalistic-moralistic psy- 
chology of American official and popular opinion. Furthermore, 
Roosevelt had unnecessarily and imprudently interjected a note of 
personal political opportunism in the discussion with Stalin, when he 
pleaded that the Baltic issue was important to him politically because 
of the views of a large bloc of American voters of Baltic ancestry 
who had a paramount interest in the independence of the three 
Baltic states. Stalin’s reaction was a grim suggestion that “some 
propaganda work should be done among these people.” 5° 


The curious comments made by deputies from the Baltic Republics 
in the “debate” on Molotov’s report to the Supreme Soviet two months 
after the Teheran Conference revealed that the Amendments were 
expected not only to mollify the legal and moral objections of 
Washington, but also to ease Roosevelt's internal political burdens. 
A Latvian deputy, V. T. Latsis, observed that the changes would be 
useful in “countering the anti-national counter-revolutionary activities 
conducted in the United States by representatives of the fascist 
government which had been overthrown by the Latvian people,” %¢ 


while Yu. I. Paletskis, a Lithuanian deputy said that the three million 
Lithuanians living abroad (chiefly in the United States) had to be 
taken into account when judging the necessity of the Amendments. 57 


54 Ibid., p. 1266. 

55 Robert E. Sherwood, Rosevelt and Hopkins (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1948), p. 796; cf. also p. 861. The question of the Baltic States 
was unexpectedly raised by Stalin at Teheran due to a misconstruction of 
Roosevelt’s remarks. The President was discussing freedom of navigation 
for Russia through the Baltic Sea, when Stalin indignantly retorted that the 
issue of the Baltic States was not open to discussion. Jbid., p. 782. 

56 nae op. cit., p. 203. 

67 Ibid. 
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The small circle of émigré Baltic diplomats and officials in the 
United States immediately recognized that the Amendments were 
designed to make a salutary impact on American opinion by eliminat- 
ing formal barriers to American recognition of their annexation. They 
wasted little time in denouncing the constitutional changes as a legal 
ruse to render legitimate the illicit annexations of 1940.58 The tradi- 
tional American preoccupation with legal formalities may have per- 
suaded the Kremlin into surmising that clever legal legerdemain would 
be sufficient to dispel American objections to the annexations since 
the Amendments gave them the color of independent statehood. Still, 
had the Amendments been in effect before the war, the irritating 
problem of recognition might never have arisen. Former Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull conceded almost as much in his Memoirs, where 
he wrote that the United States was powerless to object to the extor- 
tionist pre-annexation treaties of alliance imposed by Moscow upon 
the three states in 1939, because, since “nominally Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania retained their governments and independence, there 
was no diplomatic step we felt called upon to take.” By giving the 
three Republics their own foreign and defense departments, Moscow, 
in effect, was re-endowing them with “nominal independence.” 


Although the adoption of the Amendments made no appreciable 
impact on the official American determination not to give explicit 
recognition to the annexations, Moscow made several attempts to 
inveigle the United States into extending tacit recognition. At Yalta, 
Molotov and Stalin made a futile attempt to gain the separate admis- 
sion of Lithuania to the United Nations alongside the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia, and later made a more serious and persistent effort to 
gain membership for all three Baltic States to the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, in what can be described as backdoor maneuvers to secure at 
least implied recognition. Other stratagems, like the annexation of 
northern East Prussia (whose only physical connection with the 
U.S.S.R. is through Lithuania), the inclusion of the three Baltic 
Foreign Ministers as members of the Soviet delegation to the Peace 
Conference, and assorted attempts by the three Republics to join 
international technical and functional organizations also failed to 
induce the United States to retreat from its position. To this day, 





58 Cf. The New York Times, February 7, 1944. 
89 Hull, op. cit., 1, p. 701. 
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the United States continues to refuse recognition of the annexations 
on the basis of the Stimson Doctrine, and in this purpose the Amend- 
ments were a distinct failure. 


2. Irredentism in Reverse — Karelia and Moldavia. 


The Karelo-Finnish Republic and the Moldavian Republic were 
designed to play yet another role in Soviet diplomacy — that of a 
reverse irredenta. Both Republics were organized in 1940; both were 
fashioned out of territories annexed from neighboring states joined 
together with lands already a part of the U.S.S.R. Most significantly, 
the eponymic populations of both Republics, in contrast to the Slavic 
and Caucasian, were and are the unredeemed kinsmen of neighboring 
Finland and Rumania. As Soviet Socialist Republics, they were the 
self-proclaimed custodians of the national sovereignty of the Finnish 
and Rumanian proletariats and thus their existence constituted a grim 
threat to the independent existence of both states. 


This was particularly true of the Karelo-Finnish Republic which 
was organized after the war with Finland in 1940 in patent violation 
of two out of the three indispensable criteria laid down by Stalin 
himself only four years earlier as pre-conditions for Union Republican 
status. Not only was its population far less than the required mini- 
mum of one million, but only one-third (instead of the required major- 
ity) of its people were made up of the eponymous Karelians, Finns 
and Veps. The only criterion which it met was its location on the 
border, (so, according to Stalin, “The right to secede... does not 
become a meaningless scrap of paper”).® The capricious existence 
of the Republic served one purpose only — to facilitate the accession 
of Finland to the Karelo-Finnish Republic. This mission of the 
Karelo-Finnish Republic was not simply a national mission, but a 
higher class mission— a manifestation of proletarian national self- 
determination. 

This “higher mission” was implicitly conceded by the Soviet 
Government soon after the Soviet invasion of Finland in 1939, when a 
spurious “Democratic Republic of Finland” was created in Moscow 
with the veteran Comintern functionary and Stalinist crony, Otto 


60 Stalin, Problems of Leninism, p. 563. 
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Kuusinen, as its President. On December 2, 1939, Moscow signed a 
“Treaty of Mutual Assistance” with this bogus government. “The 
time has come,” the preamble of this document reads, “to give effect 
to the age-old aspirations of the Finnish people for re-union of the 
Karelian people with their Finnish kindred in a single Finnish State.” 
Accordingly, Article I of the Treaty provided: 


In token of friendship and of the profound confidence of the 
Soviet Union in the Democratic Republic of Finland, and to meet 
the national aspirations of the Finnish people for reunion of the 
Karelian people with the Finnish people in a single State of 
Finland, the Soviet Union agrees to transfer to the Democratic 
Republic of Finland the districts of Soviet Karelia with a predom- 
inant Karelian population, amounting altogether to 70,000 ki- 
lometers. ®1 


Since the Kremlin does not have the reputation of parting with 
sacred Soviet soil unless it expects its imminent return with com- 
pounded interest (as in the case of the transfer of Vilna to Lithuania 
in 1939), Moscow’s generosity was predicated upon the expectation 
that Kuusinen would shortly be installed in Helsinki by the Red 
Army. When the Kuusinen Government failed to advance beyond 
Moscow and the war with Finland was brought to a close in March, 
1940, instead of meeting “the age-old aspirations of the Finnish 
people for re-union with the Karelian people” by ceding Soviet 
Karelia to Finland, the Soviet Union united some of the territories 
ceded by Finland with its Karelian provinces and established the 
Karelo-Finnish Soviet Republic. 2 Since the new unit contained less 


61 Pravda, December 3, 1939. This generous offer, however, was never 
made to the “bourgeois” government in Helsinki. In his statement of 
November 29, 1939-—on the day the war broke out— Molotov fatuously 
intoned that “had Finland herself pursued a friendly policy towards the 
USSR, the Soviet Government...would have been prepared to discuss favorably 
even such questions as that of the reunion of the Karelians inhabiting...Soviet 
Karelia with their Finnish kinsmen in a single independent Finnish State.” 
Pravda, November 30, 1939. 


_ 82 The draft law on the creation _of the Karelo-Finnish Republic was 
introduced and supported by Andrei Zhdanov on March 31, 1940, and was 
adopted on the same day by the Supreme Soviet. In his supporting speech, 
Zhdanov stressed the national and racial kinship between the Finns and 
Karelians and argued that “the conversion of the Karelian ASSR into the 
Karelo-Finnish SSR will futher the future economic and cultural development 
of these two related peoples and strengthen their fraternal relationship.” 
Shestaya Sessiya Verkhovnove Soveta SSSR. (stenograficheskii otchet) (Mos- 
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than 10,000 Finns and Kuusinen was installed as its head, the name 
of the Republic obviously implied that Stalin was contemplating the 
reunion of the Finns and Karelians within a new framework. When 
Molotov was in Berlin in 1940, he indirectly sought Hitler’s approval 
for a second opportunity to annex Finland by suggesting that the 
Finnish issue be resolved “on the same scale as in Bessarabia and in 
the adjacent countries [the Baltic States],” but was rebuffed by the 
Fuehrer. ® 


In July 1956, the Karelo-Finnish Republic suddenly — and without 
prior discussion in the local press or the formal participation of its 
own electorate — exercised its unconstitutional right to self-liquida- 
tion. Kuusinen complained that three-quarters of its population of 
600,000 was made up of Great Russians and asked that the Republic 
revert to its pre-1940 status as an Autonomous Republic within the 
R.S.F.S.R. and that the “Finnish” part of its name be dropped. * 
No mention was made of the possible impact on Finland by the 
change, but it was obvious that Stalin’s successors had repudiated 
the “higher mission” of the Republic as a gesture of friendship to 
the Finns. As compensation for his loss of “prestige,” Kuusinen was 
elevated to membership in the Party Presidium after the expulsion of 
the Molotov group in July, 1957. 

The existence of the Moldavian Republic does not rest upon 
foundations as fragile as those which supported its sister Republic to 
the north. But since the Moldavians are Rumanians linguistically and 
ethnically, except that Moscow has compelled them to use a modified 
Cyrillic alphabet rather than the Latin alphabet used by their kins. 


cow, 1940), p. 49. Cf. also Zlatopolsky, op. cit., pp. 178-179. The new 
Republic included Viipuri and other territories annexed from Finland, but 
after the end of World War II, when al! of the Finnish population fled to 
Finland, Viipuri and the Karelian Isthmus were unceremoniously detached 
and incorporated into the R.S.F.S.R. 

863 Nazi-Soviet Relations, p. 240. 

64 Pravda, July 17, 1956. It was claimed that the question of self-liquida- 
tion was discussed in an April 24, 1956, session of the Karelo-Finnish Supreme 
Soviet, although no public announcement was ever made prior to its alleged 
convocation. ‘Strangely enough, Kuusinen’s arguments in favor of dissolution 
in 1956 were remarkably similar to Zhdanov’s arguments in favor of creation 
in 1940, with one significant exception: whereas Zhdanov stressed the kin- 
ship between the Finns and Karelians, Kuusinen emphasized the cultural and 
historical association of the Karelians and Russians. Cf. A. V. Yurchenko, 
“The Liquidation of the Karelo-Finnish SSSR,” Bulletin, Institute for the 
Study of the USSR, October 1956. 
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men in Rumania, its mission during the Stalin era was similar to that 
of the Karelo-Finnish Republic — to facilitate the union of Rumania 
with the Moldavian Republic within the Soviet family of nations. 
Unlike the former Karelo-Finnish Republic, the Moldavian Republic 
meets all the formal criteria of Union Republican status, but since the 
communication of Rumania, the class nature of its mission has been 
clouded. The position of this Republic is unique because it is the only 
Union Republic which is the unredeemed territory of another com- 
munist state, which means that even within the peculiar class context 
of the Soviet doctrine of self-determination, Rumania is morally and 
ideologically justified in demanding the reunification of the Mol- 
davians with their national proletariat in Rumania—thus bringing 
into complete focus class, national and state sovereignty. Because 
of its sensitive relationship to Rumania, the future of this Republic 
also appears dim. 


While it is true that not a single state (with the exception of the 
bogus Tuvinian People’s Republic) has been taken into the Soviet 
Union since the adoption of the Amendments, there is ample reason 
to believe that future accessions were at one time seriously con- 
templated. Immediately after the war, the leaders of at least one 
satellite country, Yugoslavia, expected eventual incorporation into the 
U.S.S.R. According to I. V. Sadchikov, the Soviet Ambassador to 
Belgrade in 1945, the Yugoslav Foreign Minister, Edvard Kardelj, 
told him on June 1, 1945, that: 


He would like the Soviet Union to regard them, not as representa- 
tives of another country, capable of solving questions inde- 
pendently, but as representatives of one of the future Soviet Re- 
publics... that is, that our relations should be based on _ the 
prospect of Yugoslavia becoming in the future a constituent part 
of the USSR. & 


Although Kardelj was told that “it was necessary to recognize the 
facts as they are at present, namely to treat Yugoslavia as an inde- 
pendent State,” and Stalin later dismissed Kardelj’s statement as 
“primitive and fallacious reasoning,” it appears certain that the 
Yugoslav leaders were not thinking in an ideological vacuum. °% 





85 The Soviet-Yugoslav Dispute (London, Royal I[nstitute of International 
a a p. 38. 
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Since Yugoslavia did not share a frontier with the Soviet Union, the 
contemplated incorporation of Yugoslavia presupposed the prior 
accession of the contiguous countries between the two states. In 
view of Molotov’s earlier rejection as “nonsense” of all speculation 
“about the Sovietization of the Baltic countries” in his speech of 
October 31, 1939, less than a year before their forcible annexation, 
no necessary contradiction existed between Kardelj and Stalin. *7 


Although the Soviet Union is still juridically capable of incor- 
porating additional states, since Stalin’s death, and particularly after 
the events in Poland and Hungary in 1956, the Soviet leaders have 
apparently abandoned the Stalinist formula of spreading the Com- 
munist revolution through the forcible multiplication of Union Repub- 
lics. The dissolution of the Karelo-Finnish Republic is further 
evidence that this policy has been renounced as either out of tune 
with existing political and national realities or is considered to be 
generally undesirable. 


Ill. THE UNION REPUBLICS AND SOVIET DIPLOMACY IN ASIA. 


The Union Republics as instruments of Soviet diplomacy have 
generally outlived their usefulness insofar as Europe is concerned. 
The incorporation of the Carpatho-Ukraine into the U.S.S.R. not only 
eliminated the last potential center of Ukrainian separatism outside 
the Soviet Union, but also signalled the superfluity of the Republics 
as agents of Soviet territorial expansion in Europe. The last tenable 
Soviet irredentist demand west of the Urals — that against Turkey — 
was effectively blocked by the Truman Doctrine in 1947 and renounced 
by Moscow herself in May, 1953. Furthermore, the system of vassal 
states organized in Eastern Europe, rendered the missions of the 
Republics superfluous in this area and infinitely unappealing to 
Western Europe. 


1. The Central Asian Republics and Soviet Diplomacy. 


Although the Soviet Government has never formally posed as the 
national redeemer of the “lost lands” of its Central Asian Republics, 


67 Pravda, November 1, 1939. 
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the most conspicuous opportunities for exciting the local irredentism 
of the Soviet Republics are to be found along the southern periphery 
of Soviet Central Asia. Stalin had limited his irredentist strategy to 
advancing the claims of Soviet nationalities traditionally associated 
with Holy Russia or for which Russia in the past has posed as 
guardian, although he had by no means ignored the explosive poten- 
tialities of the national aspirations which might be cultivated in his 
Central Asian subjects. Essentially, it was a question of proper 
timing, for Stalin was aware that while it was historically and tra- 
ditionally appropriate for him to pose as the Little Father of “All 
the Russias” and the Lord-Protector of the Christian Georgians and 
Armenians, in view of the fact that the overwhelming bulk of the 
population in Central Asia (and in Azerbaidzhan) are Moslem Turks, 
it would have been fatuous of him to masquerade as the Grand Turk. 


All along the serpentine southern periphery of the Soviet Union, 
from the Caspian Sea to Korea, the native nationalities spill over 
into the adjacent countries of Iran, Afghanistan, Sinkiang and Outer 
Mongolia. {n some cases, the minority segment of these nationalities 
is found on the Soviet side of the frontier and in other cases on 
the other side. This naturally complicates the picture for the Soviet 
Union insofar as conventional national self-determination and irre- 
dentism are concerned. 


The most important of the Soviet Asian nationalities are segre- 
gated into five Union Republics — the Uzbek, Kazakh, Kirgiz. Turk- 
men and Tadzhik— while lesser nationalities are organized into 
Autonomous Republics or Regions, mostly within the R.S.F.S.R. The 
indigenous populations of Central Asia are Moslem in faith, Islamic 
in cultural traditions, and preponderantly Turkic linguistically. These 
people have been traditionally anti-Russian, non-Christian and 
oriented toward their Moslem co-religionists in the Middle East. 
National consciousness in this region was developed only in the 
Uzbek nationality which, as the successor to the residual authority 
of the Mongol and Tatar Khans, constituted the native ruling element 
through whom the Tsars exercised their control. While separatism 
has always been widespread in this region, it was manifested primarily 
by the Uzbeks, who flirted not only with independence but with 
various movements like Pan-Turkism, Pan-Turanism and Pan-Islam- 
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ism. ® While the Turkmen, Kirgiz and Kazakhs, like the Uzbeks, are 
Turkic, the Tadzhiks are Iranic and are linguistically and culturally 
related to the Persians, Afghans and Pakistanis. 


In order to isolate and weaken the hold of the separatist-minded 
Uzbeks, the Bolsheviks organized the five nationalities into five 
Republics. While this policy served to cultivate and exaggerate the 
cultural and linguistic differences among the four Turkic nationalities 
and succeeded in creating four nations where before there was but 
one, it is also undeniable that this policy of divida-et-impera served 
politically and psychologically to emancipate the four other national- 
ities from Uzbek domination. ® All of the Central Asian languages 
have been provided with modified Cyrillic alphabets which serve not 
only to further separate them from their Moslem and _ linguistic 
brethren outside the Soviet Union, but also to reorient them toward 
Russian culture and language. The organization of these five 
nationalities into Union Republics imparts to them a juridical ex- 
pression of nationhood which could allow them to register irredentist 
claims against neigboring countries in which are located their national 
kinsmen. 


Originally, the Central Asian Republics were designed to play 
a pivotal role not in Soviet diplomacy but in world communism — to 
generate discontent in European colonial dependencies as a prelude 
to their communization. Because of the circumstances of internal 
policies and the absence of external opportunities, their missions were 
postponed and they actually played little part in Soviet diplomacy or 
world communism. Their potentialities in this connection were pre- 
maturely overrated. The original idea was to create a model eastern 


68 For a somewhat romanticized account of Pan-Turkism and its future, 
cf. Charles W. Hostler, Turkism and the Soviets (New York, Praeger, 1957). 

69 For the basic documentation on the political and ethnic reconstruction 
of Central Asia, cf. Istoriya Sovetskoi Konstitutsii, pp. 482-498. 

7 The adoption of the Cyrillic Alphabet facilitates both sovietization and 
russianization. “Of great significance in the enrichment of the vocabularies 
of the peoples of the Soviet Union is tne language of the Russian people... 
Large numbers of Russian political, economic, agricultural and industrial 
words are now commonplace in the Turkmen vocabulary.” Turkmenskaya 
Iskra, October 16, 1954. The most comprehensive and perceptive work on 
the russianization of the non-Russian nationalities is Frederick C. Barghoorn, 
Soviet Russian Nationalism (New York, Oxford University Press, 1956). Cf. 
also G. A. von Stackelberg, “The Second Turkmen Linguistic Congress and 
Its Political Significance,” Bulletin, Institute for the Study of the USSR, 
January 1955. 
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Republic which would act as a magnetic attraction to the populations 
on the other side of the Soviet frontier. This was the mission origin- 
ally conceived for the Turkestan Autonomous Republic, which em- 
braced much of the area subsequently divided into five Republics. 
As Stalin observed in 1923: 


Turkestan is the most important Soviet Republic from the point 
of view of revolutionizing the East..... The task is to transform 
Turkestan into a model Republic, into an advanced post for revo- 
lutionizing the East. 7 


Subsequently, for the less noble purpose of facilitating Soviet rule, 
instead of one “model republic,” in Central Asia, there appeared 
several, but the mission of Central Asia remained unchanged. Thus, 
when the Kirgiz and Kazakh Republics were established a decade 
later, one Soviet writer vicariously rejoiced in their transcendental 
revolutionary mission: 


One cannot overlook the fact that Kazakhstan and Kirgizstan are 
situated on the borders of the Soviet land. They are objects of 
tremendous interest for their foreign neighbors—China, Persia and 
for the comparatively near Afghanistan; every forward step 
carried out by the Soviet Republics meets with a longing echo in 
the hearts of those peoples suffering under the yoke of imperial- 
istic States... They see from the example of the national ré- 
publics located near them and belonging to the U.S.S.R. how 
national and social liberation can be achieved..... We can be bold 
enough to declare that the transformation of Kirgizstan and Ka- 
zakhstan will have a great echo beyond our frontiers. 7 


The usefulness of the Central Asian Republics as handmaidens of 
Soviet foreign policy presupposed the establishment of three specific 
conditions: (1) Nationalism in the Republics would have to be domes- 
ticated and subordinated to Soviet ideology and reliable native cadres 
trained who could be counted on not to be corrupted by separatist 
nationalist sentiment. (2) Soviet power would have to be enhanced to 
the point where it could challenge British supremacy in the area. 
(3) The neighboring states would have to remain under foreign 


71 Stalin, Sochineniya, V, 329; cf. also Stalin, Works, V, 336. 
72 S. M. Dimanshtein, in Pepoljateiva i Nationalnosti, July 1036 as cited 
in Kolarz, op. cit., p. 258. 
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colonial control and their populations kept languishing in social and 
economic poverty visibly lower than that of the adjacent Soviet 
Republics. 


The problem of transforming the Central Asian Republics into 
model Republics proved to be a formidable operation, and their 
assigned mission of revolutionizing the East encountered serious 
obstacles, not the least conspicuous of which was Soviet policy in the 
area itself. It was not easy to find or train reliable native Com- 
munists who could carry out the sovietization of the region because 
they were invariably drawn from the literate elite of the old social 
crder, and they were attracted more to nationalism than to com- 
munism. As Stalin complained in 1921: 


Communists from the local native population who experienced the 
harsh period of national oppression... often exaggerate the im- 
portance of specific national features in the Party work, leave the 
class interests of the working people in the shade, or simply confuse 
the interests of the working peoples of the nation concerned with 
“national” interests of that nation..... That, in turn, leads to a 
deviation from communism towards bourgeois-democratic na- 
tionalism, which sometimes assumes the form of Pan-Islamism, 
Pan-Turkism. 7 


When Stalin was criticized in 1923 for supporting Sultan-Galiyev, 
who betrayed communism in favor of Pan-Turkism, he answered: 


As far back as the beginning of 1919, the “Left” Comrades re- 
proached me with supporting Sultan-Galiyev, with trying to save 
him for the Party, with wanting to spare him, in the hope that he 
would cease to be a nationalist and become a Marxist..... There 
are so few intellectuals so few thinking people, even so few literate 
people, generally in the Eastern republics and regions, that one 
can count them on one’s fingers. How can one help cherishing 
them? It would be criminal not to take all measures to save from 
corruption people of the East whom we need and to preserve them 
for the Party. 7 


Strenuous efforts to develop reliable native Communist leaders 
were periodically frustrated not only by the persistent attraction of 
nationalism, but also by the schisms which developed within the 


78 Stalin, hee V, pp. 28-29; see also p. 300. 
74 Ibid., p. 310 
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Party, with the Central Asian Communist Parties producing their 
individual quotas of Trotskyites, “Leftists” and “Rightists,” who had 
to be purged. These purges reached their climax in 1938, when the 
two outstanding Communist leaders of Centra! Asia, Faizulla Khod- 
zhayev, Chairman of the Uzbek Council of People’s Commissars, 
and Akmal Ikramov, the First Secretary of the Uzbek Communist 
Party, were tried with Bukharin and the “Rightists” and executed for 
alleged nationalist and separatist activities. 7 


Consequently, sovietization in Central Asia was carried out princi- 
pally by Russians and other non-Turks. Since the Moslem faith was 
persecuted by nominal Christians, the Islamic culture assaulted by 
the Russian, and local nationalism stifled by alien bureaucrats 
assigned by Moscow, sovietization of the Central Asian Republics, as 
far as the natives were concerned, was indistinguishable from 
colonialism, a fact which Stalin frequently noted with distress and 
chagrin. The industrialization of the Republics brought in hordes of 
Russians to infest the metropolitan centers, while the collectivization 
and mechanization of agriculture decimated the local population, 
especially the nomadic Kazakhs, and resulted in the deportation of 
hundreds of thousands of Ukrainian peasants to take over lands 
expropriated from the native land-holders by Russian Commissars. 


The general unreliability of the Central Asian Turks as well as 
of other Moslem groups was amply demonstrated during World 
War II, when thousands deserted to the Germans and were recruited 
into various national legions to fight against the Soviet regime. 7° 


Since the war, a new geenration of Central Asians has grown up 
under Soviet rule, from which a corps of comparatively young and 
reliable native leaders have been recruited and educated. For the 
most part, they are russianized and bi-lingual, and while not com- 
pletely immune from the infection of local nationalism, they probably 
have a greater vested stake in the Soviet system than in separatism. 
Although the influx of Russians into Central Asia has been enormous, 
most of the high Republican offices are staffed with fairly reliable, 
if not always competent, indigenous Communists. Russians are still 





7 Cf. In the Case of the Anti-Soviet “Bloc of Rights and Trotskyites” 
(Moscow, 1938). 
76 Cf. infra, Chapter VII, note 14. 
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conspicuously evident in strategic posts in the Party apparatuses, 
while many key executive and administrative posts in the Republican 
Governments are also still occupied by Russians. Virtually all 
military, police and economic posts are staffed by Russians and the 
post of Second Secretary of the Party is normally held by a non- 
native Communist. 77 

Russian domination of the Central Asian Republics varies from 
one Republic to another and depends not only upon the size of the 
Russian population, but also upon the competence, size and reliability 
of the native communist élite. The Kazakh Republic is now virtually 


‘governed as a second Russian Republic, since the native Kazakhs, 


who are the most primitive of the Central Asian Turks, have been 
reduced to less than a majority in their own Republic. The Republic 
least infested with Russians is the Tadzhik, and since they are not 
Turks, they probably are the most reliable of the Central Asian 
peoples. 78 


The relationship between Party and State in Soviet Central Asia 
faithfully mirrors that of the Soviet system as a whole, but since the 
Party is controlled by Russians and Republican governmental officials 
are natives for the most part, the power relationship is not dissimilar 
from traditional forms of indirect colonial rule. Instead of a 
Governor-General issuing orders to a native Emir, a Russian Party 
Secretary (who gets his orders from Moscow) issues instructions to a 
native Presidium Chairman or Premier. The rulers and the ruled are 
still separated by race, religion, language and culture. It would be 
a mistake to exaggerate the colonial features of Soviet rule, since 
they are not designed to be permanent but are imposed by the 
objective consequences of trying to achieve and secure preconceived 
ideological and social objectives. Furthermore, in recent years, 


77 Cf. the excellent analysis by H. Carrére D’Encausse and A. Benningsen, 
“Pouvoir Apparent et Pouvoir Réel dans les Républiques Musulmanes de 
’'U.R.S.S.” in Problémes Soviétiques. Avril 1958, pp. 57-73. 

78 The Kazakhs, who were reduced in number by nearly a million in- 
habitants between the time of the Soviet censuses of 1926 and 1939, by that 
time were already less than a majority in their own Republic. Since then 
the population of the Republic has grown from 6,094,000 to 9,301,000 in 
1959, as a result of great population movements eastward, mass deportations 
of unreliable nationalities and individuals, the rapid industrialization program 
and the “virgin lands” projects. The Turkmen and Kirgiz Republics are 
also threatened with the loss of their slender majorities. 
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Moscow has been scrupulous in its concern to establish a proportional 
quantitative distribution (not necessarily qualitative) of posts in both 
Party and State corresponding to the population ratios between 
Russians and natives. 7 Moreover, native Communists are also to be 
found in increasing numbers in Party and State posts of the Central 
Government, although not proportional to their population. 

What is most important, however, is that a numerically impressive 
native intelligentsia, made up of government and Party officials, 
scientists, technicians and intellectuals, loyal to the Soviet regime 
have been trained, especially in the Uzbek Republic. 

Just as Moscow had weeded its Central Asian garden of most of 
the poisonous nationalist and separatist growth and had enhanced its 
power to the point where it could challenge the supremacy of Britain, 
the entire colonial structure collapsed in the Middle East and South- 
east Asia. Instead of colonial dependencies, the Central Asian Repub- 
lics were now competing with a number of highly nationalistic inde- 
pendent states, threatening the mission of the Central Asian Republics 
with immediate oblivion, While genuinely native Soviet Asian 
Republics might conceivably have a magnetic attraction for nations 
under colonial rule, it has yet to be demonstrated that “national self- 
determination” within the Soviet framework is a more powerful 
attraction than what Soviet ideologists call “bourgeois-nationalist” 
independent states. Countries like Iran and Afghanistan (and 
recently Iraq), however, which continue to be governed by feudal and 
semi-feudal social orders may still be susceptible to such attractions. 
Consequently, a radical reformulation of the missions of the Central 
Asian states was necessary. 

Since Stalin’s death, Soviet policy in Central Asia has undergone 
a substantial alteration, both in the direction of more intense russi- 
fication and de-russification. While the Kazakh Republic is being 
increasingly russified by the “Virgin Lands” program and the accel- 
erated industrialization of the Republic, the Uzbek Republic is being 
simultaneously de-russified. Stalin’s crude and currently inopportune 
multidimensional irredentist formula has been jettisoned as an 
instrument of Soviet diplomacy, and the original notion of a “model 
republic” has been resurrected, not as an instrument of revolution, 


7 Cf. D’Encausse and Benningsen, op. cit. 
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but of diplomacy. Instead of being used to expand the territory of 
the U.S.S.R., the Central Asian Republics are to be used as diplomatic 
spearheads to establish Soviet influence among the new independent 
states of Asia and Africa, to swing them into the Soviet diplo- 
matic orbit as a prelude to their eventual and inexorable gravitation 
to communism. 

Khrushchev has taken great pains to emphasize that the Soviet 
Union “is simultaneously a European and Asian power,” ® but for 
this claim to have a non-colonial validity and a legitimate basis for 
asserting a role in Afro-Asian affairs, Soviet Asian States must be 
under the control of Asians and the benefits of Soviet policy channeled 
to the native Central Asian populations. To implement the Soviet bid 
for a role in Asian affairs, Khrushchev has employed a device almost 
elemental in its simplicity — that of a chosen instrument to promote 
Soviet objectives in all Asia and Africa, not simply as a means for 
the accretion of marginal border territories. 

Moscow’s chosen instrument in Asia-African affairs is the Uzbek 
Republic, the closest approximation to a model republic in Central 
Asia. The Uzbeks, who are the most populous, virile, culturally 
advanced and politically articulate nationality in Central Asia, are 
the traditional ruling nationality and were the chief instruments of 
indirect Tsarist rule before the Revolution. Thus, in more respects 
than one, current Soviet policy is a refinement of the methods of its 
predecessor. The Uzbek Republic contains the ancient Islamic centers 
of Central Asia, is sufficiently populated with Russians to establish 
a balance between the security interests of Moscow and Uzbek ethnic 
supremacy, and is one of the most highly industrialized and mechaniz- 
ed states of Asia, ranking only behind Japan, China and India. Soviet 
policy in Central Asia currently appears to assume the pattern of 
russifying the Kazakh and Kirgiz Republics by flooding them with 
Russians, possibly as a bulwark against China, while sharing real 
authority in this area with the powerful Uzbek nation, in a shrewd 
effort to convert it from a center of separatism into an instrument of 
centralization. This is an apparent reversal of the Stalinist policy 
of isolating the Turkic nationalities from their old ruling group. The 


80 Khrushchev speech in Rangoon, December 6, 1955. Full text in 
International Affairs (Moscow), January 1956 (No. 1), p. 236. 
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concrete application of this new policy is taking place at three levels: 
(1) The acceleration of the “Uzbekization” of the local Party and 
Government apparatus; (2) the admission of native Uzbeks to the 
inner sanctum of Soviet power, such as the appointment of N. A. 
Mukhitdinov as a full member of the Party Presidium and Secretariat 
in Moscow; (3) the employment of Uzbek state officials as formal 
and informal representatives of Soviet diplomacy in Asian and African 
affairs. ®* A further elaboration of this policy may develop into the 
recruitment of selected Uzbek officials into the Soviet diplomatic 
service for appointment in Moslem and Asian countries. 

Alongside the Uzbek Republic, the small Tadzhik Republic appears 
destined to play a subsidiary role in relations with the Iranic-Moslem 
countries of Iran, Afghanistan and Pakistan, with which it shares 
cultural, historical, religious and linguistic traditions and treasures. 


This unique and clever shift in the manipulation of the Central 
Asian Republics can have far reaching diplomatic results and should 
not be underestimated. Under any standards, the industrial and cul- 
tural progress of the Uzbeks and Tadzhiks has been impressive, and 
if it can be demonstrated that a substantial proportion of the material 
benefits of Soviet rule is enjoyed by the native populations, then 
model republics have indeed been established. Although from the 
standpoint of European standards the economic and cultural progress 
of the Uzbek Republic may be uninviting, the harsh truth is that its 
social, cultural and economic development has clearly outstripped that 
of its adjacent independent neighbors, and for this reason it may turn 
out to be a powerful magnet for Soviet diplomacy. Aside from 
political rights, which the vast majority of the populations of Asia 
and Africa have never enjoyed or exercised, and religious freedom, 
which often has been a brake on progress in the Moslem countries, 
the Uzbek Republic tends to approach the notion of a model republic 
in Eastern eyes. 


2. Soviet and Chinese Communist Multinationalism in Rivalry. 


The Kazakh and Kirgiz Republics were designed to play a role 
with respect to Sinkiang corresponding to that contrived for the 
other three Central Asian Republics in relation to Iran and Afghan- 


81 Cf. infra, Chapter VIII. 
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istan. Sinkiang is united by geography, religion, culture and language 
more with the people of Soviet Central Asia than with China, but 
more with China than with Russia — facts which are appreciated by 
both Chinese and Russians. Important Kazakh and Kirgiz minorities 
live in Sinkiang, but the most numerous Turkic nationality is the 
1elated Moslem Uighur, which number approximately three million. ®? 
Both China and the Soviet Union have sizeable Mongol minorities 
living respectively south and north of the Mongol People’s Republic, 
which is a Soviet satellite only recently detached from China. 


Chinese cultural influences among Soviet minorities radiate as 
far westward as the North Caucasus to the steppe country of the 
Buddhist Kalmyks. In 1923, Stalin — ironically, in retrospect, since 
he liquidated their Republic for collaboration with the Nazis—sin- 
gled out the Kalmyks for special concern as even more important than 
the Ukrainians in communist revolutionary strategy: 


The Eastern peoples, which are organically connected with China... 
are of primary importance for the revolution. The relative im- 
portance of these smail nationalities is much higher than that of 
the Ukraine. If we make a slight mistake in the Ukraine, the 
effect upon the East will not be great... We have only to commit 
a slight mistake in the small Kalmyk Region, the inhabitants of 
which are connected with Tibet and China, for the effect to be 
far worse, 88 


As one moves eastward across Siberia, Chinese influences — cul- 
tural and religious — are more in evidence, particularly east of Tuva. 
Most of these territories, whose indigenous Tungusic, Mongol and 
Turkic tribes (except for the orthodox Yakuts) have cultural and 
historical ties with China (which may not impel them towards Peking 


82 Cf. Owen Lattimore, Pivot of Asia (Boston, Little Brown, 1950), pp. 103- 
151 for an ethnographic analysis of Sinkiang. 

88 Stalin Works, V, p. 283. The Kalmyks, like hte Buryat-Mongols, are 
adherents of the Lamaistic Buddhist sect and acknowledge the spiritual author- 
ity of the Dalai Lama in Tibet. In December 1943, the Kalmyk Republic was 
dissolved and its entire population deported to Siberia. This action was 
denounced by Khrushchev in 1956 and the Republic was restored first as an 
Autonomous Oblast and then reconstituted as an Autonomous Republic in 
its former location. Cf. Izvestia, February 12, 1957 and Zakony SSSR. 22-25 
Dekabrya 1958, p. 122. In view of Peking’s bigger mistake in Tibet, Mos- 
cow’s “slight mistake” with respect to the Kalmyks need have no serious 
repercussions in China or Tibet. 
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but nevertheless makes them objects of Chinese attention) were at 
one time nominally parts of the Celestial Empire and were considered 
by Kuomintang authorities to be unredeemed Chinese territories. 
Some provinces, like Outer Mongolia and Tuva, were juridically parts 
of China as recently as fifteen years ago, and it is not likely that the 
Chinese, who have long memories, have forgotten these border pro- 
vinces or have irrevocably renounced their claims. Both regions, the 
latter incorporated into the R.S.F.S.R. in 1944, and the former pro- 
claimed independent in 1946, have long been under Russian and 
Soviet influence, but they were detached from a Kuomintang China 
recently enough to warrant their return to a “People’s China.” 


Chinese Communist leaders still retain an interest in all of the 
territories which were historically part of the Chinese Empire. In 
1936, Mao Tse-tung stated to Edgar Snow: 


It is the immediate task of China to regain all our lost territories..... 
We do not, however, include Korea, formerly a Chinese colony..... 
The Outer Mongolian republic will automatically become a part of 
the Chinese federation, at their own will. The Mohammedan 
{Sinkiang] and Tibetan peoples, likewise, will form autonomous 
republics attached to the Chinese federation. * 


This point was re-emphasized five years later in a Chinese Communist 
statement of April 21, 1941, that “the sacred task of the whole 
Chinese people” is “to win back ail the lost lands of China.” ® 


China’s unredeemed territories, however, are not populated by 
Chinese, but by peoples related to her border minorities, with the 


84 Cf. Allen Whiting, “Foreign Policy of Communist China,” in Macridis, 
op. cit., p. 268, for a tabulation of China’s “Lost Territories” as compiled by 
Chinese Nationalist sources. 

85 Edgar Snow, Red Star Over China (Modern Library, 1944), p. 96. 

86 Anna Louise Strong, China’s New Crisis (London, n.d.), p. 50. At the 
time the statement was made, in view of the fact that it was accompanied by 
a declaration of support for Soviet policies in Outer Mongolia, it was widely 
interpreted that Outer Mongolia was beyond the scope of this “sacred task”. 
One Chinese Communist writer rationalized in 1950 that reunification of 
Outer Mongolia was undesirable because Outer Mongolia was well on the 
road to socialism whereas China was entering into the phase of New 
Democracy. Cf. John De Francis, “National and Minority Policies,” in H.A. 
Steiner, editor, Report on China (Philadelphia, The Annals for September 
1951), p. 149. It is well known that in the Communist view changing condi- 
tions can reshape national missions, and when China overtakes Mongolia on 
the highroad to Communism, it is not unlikely that the question of reunifica- 
tion may be reopened. 
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exception of the Russians and Ukrainians who form the bulk of the 
population of the Soviet Far East. But China, like the Soviet Union, 
claims to be a multinational state, although not with the same degree 
of legitimacy. Of the more than 600,000,000 people of China, Peking 
recognizes only 6 % to be national minorities, but these minorities 
inhabit roughly 60 % of the country’s total territory. °” 


The attitude of the Chinese Communists towards the juridical 
organization of the Chinese multinational state betrays a curious 
and revealing evolution. Originally, in patent imitation of the Soviet 
Union, the Chinese leaders approached the principle of national self- 
determination for China’s minorities within the same juridical formula 
upon which the Soviet federation was based. In 1930, according to a 
resolution of the First All-China Congress of Soviets: 


In such regions as Mongolia, Tibet, Sinkiang... in which a majority 
of the population belongs to another, non-Chinese nationality, the 
toiling masses of these nationalitise have the right to determine 
by themselves whether they want to secede from the Chinese Soviet 
Republic and form their own independent state, or fo join the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, or to form an autonomous 
region of the Chinese Soviet Republic. 8 


By November 1931, the formula was modified to exclude the right of 
secession to join the U.S.S.R.: 


The Soviet Government of China recognizes the right of self-de- 
termination of the national minorities in China, their right to 
complete separation from China, and to the formation of an in- 
dependent state for each national minority. All Mongolians, Ti- 
betans... and others living on the territory of China shall enjoy the 
full right to self-determination, i.e., they may either join the Union 
of Chinese Soviets or secede from it and form their own state as 
they prefer. 8 


Within a few years national self-determination within the seces- 
sionist formula was apparently renounced in favor of limiting it 


87 Liu Shao-chi, The Political Report of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of China to the Eighth National Congress of the Party 
(Peking, 1956), p. 71. 

88 ipety v Kitaye (Moscow, 1933), p. 440. (Italics added). 

88 Constitution of the Soviet [Chinese] Republic (November 7, 1931), in 
Conrad Brandt, et al, A Documentary History of Chinese Communism (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1952), p. 223. 
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to autonomy for the non-Chinese nationalities within a federal union, 
as evidenced, for example, by Mao’s statement to Edgar Snow in 
1936 that Outer Mongolia would automatically become a part of the 
Chinese federation. In 1945, Mao Tse-tung was still expounding the 
idea of the New China granting the non-Chinese minorities “the right 
of self-determination and of forming a Union with the Hans [the 
Chinese] on a voluntary basis” within the context of a “Union of 
Democratic Republics.” *° First the right of the border regions to 
secede and join the Soviet Union, then the right to secede itself, and 
finally, after victory, the right to be organized into a federal unit were 
successively jettisoned in favor of what the Chinese Constitution now 
unambiguously defines as a “unified, multi-national state.”® This idea 
was emphatically reaffirmed in January, 1958, when Peking ominously 
reminded the non-Chinese nationalities that China is “not a federation 
of Republics.” In a long article condemning the “dangerous nature 
and seriousness of separationist activities” among the minorities, the 
Peking People’s Daily accused the nationalities of exhibiting hostility 
towards Han bureaucrats sent out to the border regions by Peking 
and warned them, particularly the Uighurs in Sinkiang, that the 
Chinese authorities would not tolerate any move to establish national 
republics either within the framework of a federal union or as inde- 
pendent states, *? 

Just as the collapse of colonialism in the Middle East and in 
Southeast Asia forced a redefinition of the mission of the Tukmen, 
Uzbek and Tadzhik Republics, so the victory of Communism in 


China has not only rendered obsolete whatever missions were origin-. 


ally envisaged for the Kazakh and Kirgiz Republics, but threatens 
to turn the multinational irredentist formula against the Soviet Union 
itself. In Sinkiang province and in Inner Mongolia, Peking has forged 
a chain of autonomous regions for its non-Chinese nationalities, 
adjacent either to the mosaic of ethno-autonomous units in the Soviet 
Union or to the southern border of Moscow’s Mongolian satellite. 
Most of Sinkiang has been organized into the Sinkiang Uighur 


90 Mao Tse-tung, The Fight For A New China (New York, 1945), pp. 35, 
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Autonomous Region, but along the borders of Soviet Central Asia, 
China has established Tadzhik, Kirgiz, Kazakh and Mongol autonom- 
ous regions. ** Who will attract whom is destined to be an intriguing 
question. 


Not without reason did Peking, in April 1954, with much cere- 
mony, move the bones of Genghis Khan to Inner Mongolia and erect 
an impressive mausoleoum in 1955. As one writer observes, “it is a 
gesture which cannot be dismissed lightly,” for “it suggests that the 
Chinese Communist leaders in Peking are aware of the long range 
political implications of the fact that they now have in their possession 
historic relics of great significance to all Mongols.” ®* On June 7, 
1958, for reasons best known to itself, the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. decreed an obscure amendment to the Consti- 
tution, altering the name of the Buryat-Mongol ASSR to simply the 
Buryat ASSR. * 


Not only has the triumph of Communism in China virtually erected 
a barrier to Soviet direction of the Communist movement in the Far 
East, but along the Sino-Soviet frontier, the principle of national 
self-determination once more has the grim potentialities of becoming 
an instrument for the dismemberment of the U.S.S.R. rather than for 
its aggrandizement, although this appears to be remote for the 
present. Khrushchev is not unaware of the potential friction and 
rivalry between China and the Soviet Union, as Chinese population 
pressures mount and China’s industrial and military power pro- 
gressively increases. Publicly at least, Soviet leaders continue to 
dismiss the possibilities of Sino-Soviet friction. In his characteristic- 
ally quaint but revealing manner, Khrushchev told the Burmese: 


I often have to talk with foreigners [he said, in a speech at Rang- 
oon University]. Not so long ago I had a talk with a bourgeois 
leader who offered me ‘good advice’. He said: ‘The Soviet Union 
is helping China a great deal. Is it right for you to do that? 
After all, you have a population of 200 million, whereas China has 


98 The juridical basis for national autonomy is covered by Articles 67-72 
of the 1954 Constitution. All autonomous regions are governed from the 
center and there is, of course, no right to secede. Cf. Peter S. H. Tang, 
Communist China Today (New York, Praeger, 1957), pp. 205-212. 

84 Howard L. Boorman, “The Borderlands and the Sino-Soviet Alliance,” 
in Moscow-Peking Axis (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1957), p. 157. 

5 Zakony SSSR...22-28 Dekabrya 1958, p. 122 
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600 million. Isn’t that dangerous to your state? When China has 
set up an industry of her own and consolidated her independent 
state she will threaten the Soviet Union..... A strong China will 
threaten both the Soviet Union and other European countries— 
she will bring pressure to bear upon them.’... Under the law 
prevailing in the capitalist world, unless you oppress someone you 
will be oppressed yourself... We follow a different doctrine..... 
We say that if there is an equitable distribution of the wealth 
created by man and if there is no exploitation of man by man... 
all men will be brothers regardless of the color of their skin. % 


Irrespective of the Soviet leaders’ blind ideological faith, they are 
quite aware that the paradise on earth about which they wax so 
eloquently is far from fulfillment and that before the conditions about 
which Khrushchev spoke materialize, national rivalries, even among 
communist states, will be resolved not by the fabric of good intentions, 
but by the configurations of power. In an earlier speech to the 
Indians, Khrushchev shrewdly noted: 


We must view things soberly and assess the situation correctly. 
Every beast has its own food. The tiger, for example, lives on 
meat, and the buffalo on grass. You cannot force the buffalo to 
feed on meat, nor the tiger to feed on grass. % 


The Soviet Premier may be expert in taming Uzbeks, but it is doubt- 
ful whether he really believes that he can train the voracious Chinese 
tiger to feed on grass. 


96 International Affairs (Moscow), p. 236. 
97 Speech of November 26, 1955, International Affairs (Moscow), p. 199. 








CHAPTER IV 


THE UNION’ REPUBLICS 
AS INSTRUMENTS OF MULTIPLE REPRESENTATION 


While the Union Republics were used as instruments of territorial 
expansion before the adoption of the Amendments of 1944, the Soviet 
Union could only make limited use of the Republics as subjects of 
international law, since their character as “sovereign” entities, like 
the States in the American Union and the Cantons of Switzerland, had 
only an historical, symbolic or constitutional significance and no 
recognition in formal diplomatic practice. Thus, whereas the consti- 
tutional changes merely enhanced the utility of the Republics as 
agencies of territorial aggrandizement, they created absolutely new 
possibilities for the Soviet Union in multilateral diplomatic organizas- 
tions, conferences and procedures. 


Two questions of a multilateral diplomatic character, requiring 
immediate attention, probably exercised an important influence in the 
timing of the Amendments: The composition of the projected United 
Nations organization, whose basis was established in the Declaration 
of the Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers, held in October, 
1943, and the composition of the inevitable peace conferences which 
would follow the successful conclusion of the war against the Axis 
Powers. Since even at this early date the American propensity for 
favoring decisions in international bodies on the basis of majorities 
rather than unanimity had manifested itself, it was a matter of grave 
emergency for Moscow to prepare the legal foundations for multi- 
plying the number of Soviet votes in multilateral bodies and 
assemblies. 

The Soviet Union made its first tentative bid for the separate 
representation of the Republics in Allied multilateral councils in 
late 1943. On December 10, the British Government informed the 
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State Department that Moscow had requested individual representa- 
tion on the War Crimes Commission for “the Ukrainian, Bielo- 
Livonian [Byelorussian], Moldavian, Lithuanian, Latvian, Estonian 
and Karelo-Finnish Republics,” claiming that these Republics were 
no less sovereign than the British Dominions and that their war 
sufferings entitled them to representation. Less than two months 
later, the Central Committee of the CPSU decided to adopt the 
Amendments which were then legally enacted by the Supreme Soviet 
only four days after the meeting of the Central Committee. 


I. MULTIPLE REPRESENTATION IN THE UNITED NATIONS. 


According to former Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
Stalin confidentially informed President Roosevelt at Yalta that “a 
vote for the Ukraine [in the U.N.] was essential... for Soviet unity,” 
because “he felt his position in the Ukraine was difficult and in- 
secure.” ? Although it was true that Stalin was experiencing difficul - 
ties in the Ukraine and that separate representation for the Ukraine 
might assuage, to some degree, the national pride of the Ukrainians, 
this was hardly a sufficient explanation of Stalin’s motives in seek- 
ing plural representation in the United Nations for the Soviet Union. 
It merely registered another instance in which Stalin was transform- 
ing his internal liabilities into diplomatic assets. 


Some shrewd observers speculated at the time the Amendments 
were adopted, that the Soviet Union might use them as a basis for 
seeking separate membership for its Republics in any future inter- 
national organization. ® Others, however, considered this to be such 
an act of transparent duplicity as to be unworthy of serious con- 
templation. Although one official American source notes that after 
the rejection of the western Soviet Republics on the War Crimes 
Commission, “the implications of it, taken with the Soviet announce- 
ment on February 11, 1944 [sic], of the autonomy of the constituent 
republics in foreign affairs, were carefully studied in the Depart- 
ment,” it appears, in retrospect, that the State Department virtually 


1 Harley A. Notter, Postwar Foreign Policy Preparation 1939-1945 (Wash- 
ington, D.C., U.S. State Department, 1950), p. 318. 

2 Stettinius, Roosevelt and the Russians, p. 187, 

3 Cf. the perceptive analyses by James Reston in The New York Times, 
February 3 and 6, 1944. 
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ignored the practical implications of the Amendments and was piti- 
fully unprepared psychologically to cope with Andrei Gromyko’s 
proposal on August 28, 1944, at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, 
that the sixteen Union Republics be granted separate admission to 
the future international organization. * According to Cordell Hull, the 
Soviet proposal “left Stettinius and Cadogan breathless,” in spite of 
these earlier adumbrations of Soviet behavior. § 


The initial reaction of American officials to the Soviet proposal 
was one of moral outrage and emphatic rejection. Hull told 
Stettinius “to explain to Gromyko that it would present untold com- 
plications and that it was just as logical for us to ask for the admis- 
sion of the forty-eight states of the Union.” He personally warned 
Gromyko that his proposal would “blow off the roof” and subjected 
him to a brief patronizing lecture on the eternal moral truths which 
he had learned as a boy in Tennessee. ® In the absence of a seriously 
considered. response, American officials could only rely upon a 
curious combination of empty moral platitudes and half-hearted 
counter-threats. Gromyko did not press the matter at Dumbarton 
Oaks, but he pointed out that the issue had been raised as a matter 
of principle to ensure that the Soviet Union could not at some later 
date be accused of what might be termed “diplomatic laches.” He 
warned that Moscow considered the proposal as one which merited 
serious attention. 


President Roosevelt wired Marshal Stalin on August 31, telling 
him that his proposal would imperil the whole project for an inter- 
national organization, whereupon Stalin replied on September 7 that 
he would like to explain “the political importance” of the question. 7 
The entire matter was kept strictly secret on the chance that in the 


4 Notter, op. cit., . 318. 

5 Hull, Memoirs, II, pp. 1678-1679. 

6 Jbid., pp. 1679, 1680. 

7 Correspondence Between the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the U.S.S.R. and the Presidents of the U.S.A. and the Prime Ministers of 
Great Britain During the Great Patriotic War of 1941-1945, two volumes, 
(Moscow, 1957), Il, pp. 158-159. In his reply, Stalin wrote that he attached 
“the utmost importance to the statement made by the Soviet Delegation on 
the subject,” and that “since the constitutional changes in our country early 
this year the Governments of the Union Republics have been taking very 
careful note of the friendly countries’ reaction to the extension of their rights 
in international relations, set down in the Soviet Constitution.” Ibid. 
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meantime Moscow could be persuaded to drop the whole idea and 
also because of the fear that disclosure would inflame public opinion 
against the Soviet Union. During the Chinese phase of the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conference, Stettinius informed Ambassador Koo of the 
Soviet proposal on October 4 and revealed that President Roosevelt 
had characterized it as “absurd” the day before in a cabinet meeting. 
“In all probability,” Stettinius told the Chinese, “it will never be 
possible to agree with the Soviet proposal,” because “the whole 
civilized world would be shocked by such a proposal” and it “might 
jeopardize the success of the movement for an international organiz- 
ation.” § 


During the interval between Dumbarton Oaks and the Yalta 
Conference, Gromyko raised the question several times again. On 
January 11, 1945, after telling Leo Pasvolsky that the United States 
was “emphasizing too much moral, juridical and organizational 
issues, and paying too little attention to the political side of the 
question,” he asked whether the United States had “given any further 
thought to the question of the representation of the sixteen Republics,” 
most of which Gromyko insisted were “much more important than, 
say, Liberia or Guatemala.” ® 


Amply forewarned, but inadequately forearmed, President Roo- 
sevelt left for the Yalta Conference firmly determined to resist the 
Soviet bid for multiple representation. He cavalierly told a group 
of influential American Senators that he need only wave the flags of 
the 48 states to send Stalin into headlong and disorganized retreat. 
Official reaction continued to be based on the misplaced notion that 
the Soviet proposal was merely a capricious gesture of chicanery to 
be treated as little more than a macabre joke. 


No serious analytical preparations appear to have been made to 
meet the Soviet request until after the Yalta Conference was under 


8 Notter, op. cit., pp. 333-334. 

® Foreign Relations of the United States. The Conferences at Malta and 
Yalta 1945 (Washington D.C., U.S. State Department, 1955), pp. 70, 72. 
(Hereinafter cited as The Conferences at Malta and Yalta). On January 13, 
1945, Gromyko told Pasvolsky that “the Soviet Government still wishes the 
Soviet Republics to be included while it wishes the associated nations, as 
well as the neutrals, to be excluded.” Pasvolsky replied that the U.S. “had 
ne ee thoughts on either the Soviet Republics or the associated nations.” 

id., p. 75. 
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way and the issue had already been raised. Essentially, the 
arguments against the admission of the Republics were four in 
number: (1) The Republics were not sovereign states under inter- 
national law. (2) The admission of the Republics would violate the 
principle of one vote for each state, as agreed upon at Dumbarton 
Oaks. (3) The Republics were not signatories to the United Nations 
Declaration. 1° (4) The United States would reserve the right to 
demand separate representation of its component states, up to 48 
in number, if Moscow persisted in its demands. 

The Soviet position, however, as expounded at Yalta by Stalin 
and Molotov, turned out to have more substantial legal merit and 
political justification than expected; furthermore, it was realistically 
rooted in power politics, although both Stalin and Molotov decided 
to shadowbox with the President in the juridical arena rather than 
deal directly with the issue of power and votes in international 
assemblies. To further strengthen the Soviet position, when the 
question of multiple representation was initially raise at Yalta, 
Molotov trimmed the Soviet request for the admission of sixteen 
Republics to “three or at least two of the Soviet Republics... the 
Ukrainian, White Russian and Lithuanian,” adding for good measure 
that “it was superfluous to explain the size, population and im- 
portance” of the three Republics and that since “these three Republics 
had borne the greatest sacrifices in the war and were the first to be 
invaded by the enemy, it was only fair, therefore, that these three 
or at any rate two be original members.” 34 


Since the Russians had probably anticipated the nature of the 
objections which the Americans would raise to the admission of the 
Republics, the American counter-arguments were easily overwhelmed. 
To the objection that the Republics were not sovereign states, 
Molotov did not sophistically claim that they were independent 
states — as was expected — but pointed out that “Amendments had 
been made to the Soviet Constitution which gave the Soviet Republics 
the right to have contact with foreign states.” 12. Even an American 


10 Cf. the Memorandum entitled “Arguments Against Inclusion of any of 
the Soviet Republics Among the Initial Members,” dated February 8, 1945, 
and prepared after the Fourth Plenary Meeting of the Conference. /bid., 
pp. 746-747. 

11 [bid., p. 712. 

12 Ibid., p. 736. 
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memorandum on the question conceded that, since India was not 
independent either, “the Soviet representatives will probably argue 
that if India can be a member so should their three Republics.” As 
a counter-argument the memorandum suggested the lame explanation 
that “India has for some period past been gradually developing inter- 
national relations, and is generally regarded as having more of the 
attributes of separate nationhood than the Soviet Republics.” 1% It 
was obvious that the American delegation was not morally exercised 
about the admission of India, and it uncritically accepted the British 
explanation what India’s war effort merited separate admission, 
although this argument, when offered in behalf of the Soviet Repub- 
lics, produced little more than disdain. As Byrnes himself points out 
in his book, he later learned that “Mr. Eden, who wanted to be 
certain of the admission of all the members of the British Common- 
wealth including India, which was not an independent state, agreed 
with Mr. Molotov on the votes for Byelorussia and the Ukraine.” 14 
In view of this, the American argument on this point was both dis- 
ingenuous and logically inconsistent. To the argument that the 
admission of the Repubiics would violate the principle of one vote for 
each state, Molotov shrewdly pointed out that “Canada and Australia 
had individual votes and the fact that they were component parts 
of the British Empire did not prevent them from being individual 
members of the Assembly.” 25 Stalin did not threaten to veto the 
admission of the British Dominions and India, nor did he cast 
sanctimoniously couched aspersions on British motives, but by aiming 
his main blow at the ambiguous juridical character of the British 
Commonwealth he struck at the weakest link in the American argu- 
ment. Molotov thus inferentially linked the fate of the Dominions in 
the international organization with that of the Soviet Republics: 


The Dominions of the British Commonwealth [he pointed out] have 
gradually and patiently achieved their place as entities in interna- 
tional affairs... [and] it was only right that three, or at least two of 
these Soviet Republics should find a worthy place among the 
members of the Assembly. 1¢ 


18 Ibid., p. 747. 

14 Byrnes, Speaking Frankly, p. 40. 

15 The Conferences at Malta and Yalta, p. 736. 
16 [bid., p. 712. 
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Churchill understood not only the implied threat, but also the 
basic validity of the Soviet argument, and, instead of enveloping 
himself in a cloud of legal and moral platitudes, he warmly endorsed 
the Soviet request, much to the surprise and discomfiture of the 
American delegation. Churchill candidly conceded that the British 
Commonwealth was gaining plural representation and expressed 
“great sympathy” for the Soviet point of view “as they were 
represented by only one voice in comparison with the British organ- 
ization.” 17 In a cable to the Cabinet, Churchill gave a realistic 
appraisal of the situation, remarkably free of pious phraseology and 
juridical sophistry: 


For us to have four of five members, six if India is included, when 
Russia has only one is asking a great deal of an Assembly of this 
kind... That they should have two besides their chief is not too 
much to ask, and we will be in a strong position, in my judgement, 
because we shall not be the only multiple voter in the field. 18 


Since both the British and the United States had already accepted 
the principle of multiple votes for the British Commonwealth, the 
American counter-argument on this point was equally untenable, 
politically and logically. 


To the objection that the Republics had not signed the Declara- 
tion of United Nations, Stalin responded that this could easily be 
arranged and the Republics could also issue formal declarations of 
war if necessary.1® This part of the American argument was 
seriously vitiated because many of the Latin American countries pro- 
posed as members by Roosevelt had also neither signed the Decla- 
ration nor declared war, but were designated “Associated Nations.” 
By reducing their request from sixteen Republics to two or three, 
Roosevelt’s plan to threaten Stalin with the admission of forty-eight 
states was severely disrupted and was never put forward. However, 
after both Churchill and Roosevelt agreed to support the admission 
of the Ukraine and Byelorussia, Roosevelt did secure from Stalin a 
promise to support an American bid for two extra votes if that 


17 [bid., p. 714. 
18 Churchill, Triumph and Tragedy, pp. 359-360. 
19 The Conferences at Malta and Yalta, p. 775. 
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became necessary or desirable, indicating that Moscow was prepared 
to meet the fourth American objection as well. 7° 


The American objections to multiple representation of the 
U.S.S.R. in the projected international organization were not so much 
devious as they were naive. The consequences for Soviet interests, 
however, were identical, regardless of whether the Americans were 
motivated by ulterior purpose or simply afflicted with political inno- 
cence. But Soviet leaders assess situations not in terms of “subject- 
ive” intentions, but “objective” consequences. Whereas the Americans 
in public and in private proceeded on the basis of self-avowed moral 
rectitude both in advancing their own proposais and registering 
objections to those of Moscow, all the piety and moralizing in the 
world could not obscure from Moscow the fact that the American 
conceptions would result in an organization in which the Soviet Union 
would be isolated and where its interests would be at the mercy of 
the small powers, which were subject to easy American mobilization. 
While the Americans were thinking in terms of abstract morality, 
Stalin was pondering the power implications of the American pro- 
posals for both the United States and the Soviet Union. 

Within the existing framework of political reality and its relation- 
ship to possible voting patterns in the Assembly, the Soviet request 
for multiple representation had considerable justification. It was not 
necessary to accept Soviet conceptions of what constituted a sover- 
eign state in 1944, to appreciate the marginal sovereign character of 
many proposed members of the United Nations or to recognize that 
many of the smaller countries were essentially client states of the 
Western Powers on major diplomatic issues. Proposed members like 
India, the Phillipines, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq and Egypt, which all are 
now genuinely independent states, could hardly be described as such 
in 1944 and 1945.2 The admission of twenty Latin American 


20 Ibid., p. 966-968. 

20° Soviet writers have pungently characterized the sovereign character 
of the Arab States in the past. Thus, according to Vyshinsky, in 1938: 
“The sovereignty of imperialist states does in fact create consequences, 
including often legal consequences, such as limit the sovereignty of the weaker 
states and reduce it to naught...The sovereignty of such weak states in 
conditions of imperialism and when constitutions do not coincide with reality, 
is of formal significance only. Thus in the Constitution of Iraq: ‘Iraq is a 
sovereign state — independent and free.’ Notwithstanding formal attributes 
of a sovereign state— wherewith it was endowed by England...Iraq is wholly 
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countries (together with Liberia and the Phillipines) would all but 
ensure American numerical supremacy in the Assembly, since, in the 
Soviet view, they were diplomatic creatures of the United States. The 
British, on the other hand, with their Dominions, India and the Arab 
States, most of which were under British tutelage, military occupation 
or economic control and thus could be counted upon to follow 
instructions from London, were also ensured multiple representation. 
The Anglo-American powers would thus virtually establish a mono- 
poly over the decisions of the General Assembly. Instead of openly 
attacking the motives of the United States, Stalin tactfully implied 
that if the two Western Powers could sponsor quasi-sovereign states 
as full members of the United Nations, then surely the Soviet Union 
could not be denied the same privilege. 


The intentions of the President notwithstanding, his view that 
decisions, except for vital ones, should be made by majorities in the 
Assembly and in other bodies, would have had the consequence of 
leaving the Soviet Union’s interests defenseless against the mobiliza- 
tion of votes by the United States. This view is not based on the 
hindsight of the past fifteen years of voting in the United Nations, 
for it was clearly anticipated by Stalin at Yalta. Stalin repeatedly 
told Roosevelt he was more interested in decisions than majorities, 
but he was aware that the President’s preference for subordinating 
as many decisions as possible to majorities in the United Nations was 
not a transitory matter, but an infatuation which would continue after 
the organization was formed. Still smarting from Moscow’s expulsion 
from the League of Nations (which Stalin recalled bitterly at Yalta) at 
the hands of majorities inartfully mobilized by Britain and France, 
and recognizing the psychological impact of majorities, Stalin resen- 
ted what he considered to be a plan to isolate the Soviet Union in an 
Assembly of more or less hostile states, many of which preferred not 
to maintain diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R.. When Churchill 
pointed out to Stalin that the Soviet veto would render it impossible 
for the Soviet Union to be expelled, Stalin snapped back that he “was 


dependent upon England and is in fact a mandated state. Egypt is in the 
Same category as Iraq. In the Egyptian Constitution is literally the same 
phrase about ‘sovereignty’ and ‘independence’, whereas everyone knows that 
the true master of Egypt is the same England. The position of Syria is 
analogous.” Vyshinsky, Law of the Soviet State, pp. 279-280. Cf. also 
Pp. 238-239 and supra, Chapter I. 
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not thinking of expulsion but of the question of the mobilization of 
opinion against one country.” 21. This was to become a familiar and 
tedious complaint of the Soviet Union in the United Nations for the 
next decade and a half. 


There might have been greater justification for the legalistic- 
moralistic reasoning of some members of the American delegation if 
their proposals were more in accord with the realities of the distri- 
bution of power or if the American position were shaped more consist- 
ently to meet the exacting abstract standards of legal and moral 
perfection demanded of the Soviet Union. 


President Roosevelt reluctantly agreed to support a Soviet pro- 
posal at the Conference that the two Republics be admitted to the 
Organization as original members, but he would not consent to their 
initial appearance at the Conference, and he resisted all attempts by 
Stalin to include the promise of support in a public statement. Stalin 
suspected that the President’s passion for secrecy and his objection 
to the initial presence of the two Republics at San Francisco con- 
cealed some ulterior diplomatic purpose. He endeavored to eliminate 
all formal barriers to the presence of the two Republics at San 
Francisco. He offered to have the Republics sign the Declaration of 
United Nations and to issue individual declarations of war before the 
March 1, 1945 deadline, which had been adopted for the Associated 
Nations, anxiously pointing out that “might not the fact that they 
had not signed the United Nations Declaration serve as an excuse for 
excluding them.” 22. Although Churchill supported the Soviet position, 


21 The Conferences at Malta and Yalta, pp. 666-667. By October 1946, 
Molotov was already complaining about the mobilization of majorities against 
the Soviet Union in the United Nations. “There is a desire,” he said in a 
speech before the General Assembly on October 29, “to impose a system 
under which decisions would be adopted by a majority vote. Proposals to 
this effect have already been made here in the General Assembly. There 
are even people who represent such a procedure for the adoption of decisions 
within an international organization as a most democratic one, as if the 
best democracy worthy of universal recognition would be to equalize within 
an international organization the vote of Honduras to that of the United 
States or the vote of Haiti to that of the Soviet Union which represents a 
federation of sixteen republics...The success of this campaign would mean 
victory for the policy aimed at the achievement of domination by one group 
of states, headed by the strongest of powers, over other powers which would 
find themselves in the minority.” Text of Speech published by the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington D.C., 1946, pp. 9, 13. 


22 The Conferences at Malta and Yalta, pp. 775-776. 
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Roosevelt would not budge, and insisted on keeping the matter strictly 
secret for the time being. 


Stalin’s suspicions were not unwarranted. There is no question 
that some members of the President’s entourage, including the 
President himself, hoped that by delaying a definitive decision and 
keeping the matter hidden from public view, some sudden develop- 
ment would persuade Stalin to drop the entire project. According to 
Byrnes, his own motive in persuading the President to extract from 
Stalin and Churchill a promise to support three wotes for the United 
States was to frustrate the admission of the two Soviet Republics. 
“I felt then and feel now,” Byrnes wrote in 1947, “that the smaller 
Stalin and Churchill a promise to support three votes for the United 
States... and it would have resulted in both governments having only 
one vote.” 78 


It appears that the United States was still trying to nullify its 
commitment to Stalin as late as one month before the Conference 
was to convene. Moscow informed Washington in March that the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia were planning to send delegations to the 
Conference in anticipation of their invitation. This news threw 
Washington into an uproar, because the President was still searching 
for a way to withdraw his concession. A message dated March 19, 
1945, drafted for the President to send to Stalin, was not sent but 
nevertheless expressed his thoughts: 


Last Saturday Ambassador Gromyko informed the State Depart- 
ment that a party of thirty representatives of the Ukraine and White 
Russian Soviet Republics would arrive at San Francisco to attend 
the Conference. I feel certain that there must be some misunder- 
standing about this communication. During the Crimean Con- 
ference it was very clearly settled that these two republics would 
not be invited to send representatives to San Francisco and would 
not be separately represented there. It was agreed that the United 
States and the United Kingdom would support at San Francisco a 
Soviet proposal, to be presented at the Conference when the question 
of initial membership is under discussion there, that the two republics 
be included among the initial members of the United Nations Organi- 
zation when created. I want you to know that since my return to 
Washington I have been giving this matter very considerable 
thought.... Quite frankly the difficulties, both in relation to the effect 





23 Byrnes, Speaking Frankly, p. 42. 
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on American public support for the proposed organization and to the 
attitude of other governments, seem to be far greater than I had 
realized. 4 


James Dunn and Leo Pasvolsky recommended that the letter not be 
sent because they felt strongly that “we should not attempt, at least 
at this time, to get out of the commitment on this subject which was 
made at the Crimea.” 25 Stettinius, however, sent a note to Gromyko 
on March 29, 1945, telling him that at Yalta “no obligation whatso- 
ever was assumed in regard to the question of the presence of repre- 
sentatives of these republics at San Francisco,” *° and there appeared 
to be “no grounds at this stage for raising the question of the 
representation of the Ukrainian and White Russian Republics at the 
Conference itself.” 27 The two Republics dispatched their two delega- 
tions anyway and were ultimately invited to participate in the Con- 
ference. Stalin, of course, had understood Roosevelt’s promise to 
be tantamount to admission to the Conference. 

American diplomacy on this point was neither clever nor candid. 
From the records of the discussions from Dumbarton Oaks to Yalta, 
it is clear that an implied “package deal” was made on membership. 
Stalin would accept Roosevelt’s “Associated Nations” and Churchill’s 
Commonwealth members, if they would accept the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia. After all, it was quite a concession for Stalin to accept 
many small powers which had neither participated in the war effort 
nor had declared war, including some which maintained no diplomatic 
relations with Moscow. This implied bargain is evident from the 
fact that Soviet representatives always coupled their bid for multiple 
representation with objections to the admission of the “Associated 
Nations.” Some countries were specifically excluded from the bargain. 
One was Argentina, whose entry the President promised to oppose. 
Yet, at San Francisco, American representatives supported Argentina 
on the grounds that only in this way could the United States persuade 
the Latin American States into supporting the admission of the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia. 2° Since the issue of Latin American support 


24 Ae Conferences at Malta and Yalta, pp. 990-991. 

25 Ibid. 

26 Ibid., p. 990. 

27 Notter, op. cit., pp. 396-397, note if. 

28 Byrnes, peaking Frankly, p. 63. Cf. The Conferences at Malta and 
Yalta, op. 772-173. 
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for the Republics need not have arisen if the two Republics had been 
original participants in the Conference, as Stalin had urged, the 
American reversal on the question of Argentina must have struck 
Moscow as a calculated act of diplomatic duplicity. 


The significance of the admission of the two Republics to the 
United Nations did not lie so much in the numerical strength it added 
to the Soviet Union in the organization, as it did in psychological 
comfort, procedural advantage and legal precedent for future action. 
In 1944, when the question was first raised, the Soviet Union did not 
have a single ideological ally or diplomatic client state which it could 
rely upon without question. At the time of the Yalta Conference, 
Soviet political supremacy in Eastern Europe was already prede- 
termined by its military position, but there was neither a satellite 
system nor, as yet, any certain assurance that one could be established. 
Two extra votes in addition to those of Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia would mitigate somewhat the sense of political and ideo- 
logical isolation and lessen the psychological impact of total majorities 
against Moscow. 


The separate admission of the Ukraine and Byelorussia was not, 
as President Roosevelt erroneously characterized it at Yalta, simply 
a question of granting one state two extra votes, but two extra mem- 
berships, with corresponding procedural and organizational implica- 
tions. Their admission had more than a psychological impact because 
their presence also guaranteed the Soviet Union certain ineluctable 
organizational and procedural benefits. As full members of the 
organization, the Ukraine and Byelorussia could be elected to other 
smaller United Nations organs like the Economic and Social! Council, 
where the Soviet Union would not have a permanent seat, and on the 
Trusteeship Council, where an extra vote or two might be decisive. 
Similarly, the number of Commission Chairmanships that would be 
allotted or rotated to Soviet representatives would be correspondingly 
increased — matters which have more than mere quantitative signi- 
ficance. Like other members of the United Nations, the Republics 
would be eligible to be elected as non-permanent members of the 
Security Council, the Soviet Union certain procedural advantages. The 
membership of three Soviet states instead of one also guaranteed that 
Soviet arguments would be presented at least three times, and this too, 
while a trivial matter, has its psychological comforts and parliament- 
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ary advantages. For procedural and parliamentary reasons alone, it 
was indispensable for the U.S.S.R. to have a stalking horse or two in 
the organization to plead its case, raise issues, put motions and in- 
troduce resolutions on its behalf. This, of course, is a parliamentary 
device frequently practiced in multilateral assemblies by all powers, 
large and small. 

Lastly, the admission of the two Republics established certain 
legal precedents under international law. Not only did it provide a 
precedent for requesting the admission of the remaining Soviet 
Republics to the United Nations should that become necessary or 
opportune, but, by virtue of their membership in the U.N., the two 
Soviet Republics were made automatically eligible to join all affiliated 
and associated international organizations, commissions, and agencies, 
as well as conferences and assemblies based on membership in the 
United Nations. Since the membership of these bodies need not be 
as large as that of the U. N. itself, the extra two votes carry greater 
numerical weight. In general, admission of the two Republics has 
imparted to them directly certain attributes of statehood under inter- 
national law and indirectly to the other Republics as well. 


Had the Amendments not been enacted, it is extremely doubtful 
that the U.S.S.R. would have succeeded in gaining the admission of 
its two Republics to the United Nations. 


II. THE UNION REPUBLICS AND THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE. 


The admission of the two Soviet Republics to the United Nations 
automatically guaranteed them participation in any international con- 
ference based on membership in the international organization. While 
three votes in a General Assembly of fifty members might have little 
weight, three votes in conferences and commissions restricted to a 
dozen states could be decisive in character, particularly if voting 
procedures were based on two-thirds majorities. At the Paris Peace 
Conference alone, where the peace treaties for Italy, Finland, Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria were drawn up, the Amendments of 1944 
yielded sufficient diplomatic dividends to justify their enactment, 
because they enabled the Soviet Union to muster two additional votes 
in the Conference itself and in the smaller Commissions established 
for each enemy state. 
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Peace conferences are normally restricted in participation to 
countries which declare and wage war against the individual enemy 
states concerned. In wars of a quasi-universal character, such as 
World Wars I and II, waged with an ideological and messianic fervor 
in which the forces of virtue are arrayed against the forces of evil, 
virtually all countries are drawn within their vortex as formal partic- 
ipants. In these circumstances, there is little correspondance between 
declaring war and waging war. In the organization of peace con- 
ferences, however, such a discrimination is imperative lest those 
states which actually waged war forfeit their right to make the peace 
settlement to those states which merely issued paper declarations 
of war. Whereas the Soviet Union was very cognizant of these 
substantial and warranted distinctions, the representatives of the 
United States frequently behaved as if they were irrelevant. Thus, 
the United States endeavored to make the Peace Conference as 
universal as possible, while the Soviet Union sought to establish a 
precise correspondence between the war effort and suffering of 
individual states and their participation in the peace settlement. 


From the Soviet standpoint, as expressed by both Stalin and 
Molotov, the ideal Peace Conference would be one in which the peace 
treaties would be written by the Big Three, in accordance with the 
principle of unanimity, and then offered to the smaller powers which 
waged war for their signature. The United States, on the other hand, 
wanted the Permanent Members of the Security Council (including 
China and France) to draft the treaties “with a view to their submis- 
sion to the United Nations.” 2? When this proposal was first revealed 
at Postdam, even Churchill was startled by its audacity, but it was 
Stalin who snapped that this procedure was superfluous since “the 
three powers would represent the interests of all.” ®° 


28 Byrnes, Speaking Frankly, p. 72. 

80 Ibid. Cf. also Making the Peace Treaties 1941-1947 (Washington D.C., 
U.S. State Department, 1947); Amelia C. Leiss, in cooperation with Raymond 
Dennett, European Peace Treaties After World War II (World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1954); and Philip E. Mosely, “Peace-Making, 1946,” International 
Organization, I, 1947. Just as Molotov had a propensity to revert to the 
original Soviet position of limiting the making of the Peace Treaties to the 
three Great Powers, Byrnes had a tendency to revert to his original idea 
of submitting the draft treaties to the United Nations. In his speech of 
May 20, 1946, Byrnes warned Molotov that “if a peace conference is not 
called this summer, the United States will feel obliged to request the General 
Assembly of the United Nations under Article 14 of the Charter to make 
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The questions of what powers would draft the treaties, the size 
and composition of the Peace Conference, and the role of the small 
powers were destined to plague the Foreign Ministers of the three 
Great Powers for nearly two bitter years. “We believed,” Byrnes has 
guilelessly written, “the discussions should be full and free; that the 
countries which had helped win the war should have the widest lati- 
tude in suggesting amendments and proposals for the peace and that 
their recommendations should carry weight,” whereas “the Soviet 
attitude... seemed to be that the conference should simply and speedily 
confirm the agreements made in the Council of Ministers.” *! Once it 
was agreed at the Moscow meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
in December, 1946, that the Big Three would write the draft treaties, 
with France participating in the Italian draft and China excluded al- 
together, the primary Soviet aim became to preserve the drafts against 
material emendations made by the small powers. (Since the draft 
treaties for the four Eastern European countries would be sub- 
stantially the versions submitted by the Soviet Government, and since 
Moscow was aware that it could not hope to assemble majorities 
among the smaller powers to restore provisions modified in the give- 
and-take of the negotiations in the Council of Foreign Ministers, any 
amendments to the drafts would likely be contrary to Soviet interests.) 
As the dominant political power in Eastern Europe, and in full milit- 
ary command of the situation, the Soviet Union was determined not 
to forfeit its commanding position in writing the treaties to states 
which contributed little to the war in that region. 


Since it was predictably certain that the Anglo-American powers 
could always muster the necessary majorities in favor of their pro- 
posals, Stalin strongly suspected that the United States passion to 
expand the role of the small states was essentially an artful con- 
trivance to dilute the rightful influence of the Soviet Union and to 


recommendations with respect to the peace settlements.” Making the Peace 
Treaties, p. 91. This prompted Molotov to state to a Soviet press conference 
in Moscow a week later, that “after the Paris Conference Mr. Byrnes 
advanced a new, still more far-reaching plan. He proposed to refer to the 
United Nations consideration of draft peace treaties on which agreement 
will not have been achieved, although as is known this organization is not 
concerned with questions of peace treaties.” Text of Statement to the 
Soe Press published by the Soviet Embassy in Washington D.C., 1946, 
p. 14, 
81 Byrnes, Speaking Frankly, p. 139. 
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correspondingly enhance that of the Western powers. Stalin thought 
that the small countries would be manipulated by the United States 
and Great Britain as means whereby to nullify whatever concessions 
they were forced to make in the Council of Foreign Ministers to secure 
Soviet consent. Later Molotov actually accused the Anglo-Americans 
of doing precisely this at the Conference. As Secretary Byrnes has 
written: 


Mr. Molotov assumed that we and the British had organized a bloc 
against him... Later in the Conference he even charged that we 
instigated amendments offered by the smaller powers. Many of 
these amendments supported objectives that had been included in 
our original proposal for the treaties... Because Molotov exercised 

a tight control over the votes and actions of his supporters, he 

assumed that we did the same. It was inconceivable to him that 

Belgium, the Netherlands, South Africa, Australia or New Zealand, 

for example, could have ideas of their own, and that we vould 

hesitate to try to influence their views. 8? 

Whether Stalin was so perspicacious as to actually anticipate the 
possible combinations and compositions of the postwar peace assem- 
blies, Soviet negotiating behavior strongly suggests that the Soviet 
Union calculated the range of possibilities quite accurately and was 
prepared with correspondingly appropriate counter-proposals. Thus, 
it could be envisaged that the peace settlement might be organized 
in the following forms: (1) A universal conference consisting of all 
states which had declared war on any enemy. (2) A more selective 
general conference restricted to those states which actively waged 
war. (3) A smaller general conference limited only to states which had 
signed any armistice agreement. (4) Separate peace conferences for 
each enemy state restricted in each case to those countries which had 
waged active war or signed the armistice with the individual enemy 
state concerned. 

The Soviet preference was for the last alternative, because it 
would clearly enhance her influence, but Stalin could expect that the 
United States, on the basis of past performance, would demonstrate 
an exaggerated solicitude for the small powers, an infatuation for 
majority decisions, and a preference for refering all unresolved issues 
to the United Nations, and hence would prefer one of the other 
alternatives. 


82 Ibid., p. 140. 
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The pattern of war declarations against Italy and the four Axis 
Satellites was such that if a peace conference were organized on a 
general basis, the Soviet Union would be hopelessly outvoted, 
whereas if it were organized on the basis of separate settlements for 
each enemy state, the peace treaties for Finland, Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Rumania would be virtually dictated by the British who would 
have six members in each conference. Moscow could count on the 
support of Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, but these states 
did not manifest nearly the same passion for declaring war as did 
India and the four Dominions (mostly on paper as far as Eastern 
Europe was concerned.) 


Moscow’s diplomatic strategy, devised to preserve the draft 
treaties against serious assaults by the small powers, aimed first at 
reducing the size of the Conference, then enhancing Soviet represen- 
tation in its composition, and, finally, to write procedural rules which 
would reduce the number of resolutions adopted. The general Soviet 
objective was to reproduce a de facto Soviet veto over the decisions 
of the Conference itself. 


The Union Republics were to play a key role in limiting the 
effectiveness of the Peace Conference in revising the draft treaties. 
Soviet voting strength in the Peace Conference could be enhanced 
both by limiting the number of participants and by increasing the 
number of Soviet votes by demanding the participation of individual 
Soviet Republics. The Soviet proposal to organize separate con- 
ferences for each enemy state, limited only to those countries which 
had actually waged war against the the ennemy state concerned, was 
successfully blocked, but so was the American attempt to involve the 
United Nations. 


As a compromise, Secretary Byrnes, at the Moscow meeting of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers, submitted to Molotov a proposal 
that the draft treaties for the five states be presented to a single 
general conference composed of “all members of the United Nations 
which actively waged war with substantial military forces against the 
European members of the Axis,” irrespective of the number of war 
declarations issued against indvidual enemy states. ** Although the 


83 Ibid., p. 112. 
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list of twenty-one states given to Molotov included the Ukrainian and 
Byelorussian Republics, Molotov quickly calculated that the Soviet 
Union would be hopelessly outvoted and that such a Conference would 
result in mass assaults upon the drafts which would be tediously 
drawn up within the context of the veto power. 


In order to alter the numerical distribution of power in the pro- 
posed conference in Moscow’s favor, Molotov demanded either that 
India be dropped from the list or that the three Baltic Republics be 
added. This suggestion infuriated Byrnes, who brushed aside 
Molotov’s snide observation that India “is not an independent state; 
it has no foreign office of its own,” and he appealed the issue to 
Stalin personally. 8* Dramatically, and with lucidly self-defeating 
logic, he pointed out that “if India and the three Baltic states were 
admitted to the peace conference, this would mean that Britain would 
be there with five [sic] dominions and the Soviet Union would be 
there with five Republics.” 8° Inadvertently he had stumbled upon 
the very balance which Stalin was seeking. Byrnes recklessly threat- 
ened to add to the list five states, “including my own state of 
South Carolina.” 8 Although an accommodating Stalin offered “to 
give the United States six votes” to redress the imbalance, he dropped 
the issue of the Baltic Republics and accepted the list of twenty-one 
states. 87 


Soviet representatives now turned their attention to devising pro- 
cedural mechanisms which would maximize the value of Moscow’s 
three votes in the work of the Conference. Since the Soviet bloc in 
the Conference would number six out of twenty-one, one less than 
one-third, the adoption of a two-thirds rule for making recommend- 
ations would not only serve to reduce the number of recommendations, 
but would give the Kremlin only two votes short of a veto. Although 
Molotov succeeded in cajoling the last meeting of the Council just 
prior to the convening of the Peace Conference to “suggest” the two- 
thirds rule, the Conference, with the support of the Anglo-American 
powers, amended the “suggested” rules to allow the Conference to 
make two kinds of recommendations: Those adopted by two-thirds 


84 Ibid., p. 113. 
85 Ibid., p. 114. 
86 [bid. 
87 Ibid. 
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majorities and those passed by a simple majority. Molotov hoped to 
nullify this action by announcing that the Soviet Union would consider 
only recommendations passed by a two-thirds majority. According to 
Byrnes, “for nearly three weeks Mr. Molotov and Mr. Vyshinski used 
all their talent as parliamentarians to restrict the participation of the 
small and medium powers.” 58 


If the two extra votes of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian Repub- 
lics were insufficient to provide the Soviet Union with an absolute 
veto over the deliberations of the general conference, they did play 
a key role in giving the Soviet Union a position of dominance in four 
of the five Political and Territorial Commissions and in one of the 
two Economic Commissions organized by the Conference to produce 
the final versions of the treaties. While the Soviet position in the 
Italian Commissions of 20 was only slightly better than in the Con- 
ference as a whole, in the five Commissions for the individual satellite 
states it was decisively enhanced. The U.S.S.R. and its two Repub- 
lics were qualified to sit on all of these Commissions as were the 
members of the British Commonwealth, except for Canada (which 
did not declare war on Bulgaria). While the record of Poland and 
Yugoslavia was not as complete, their undeviating support of the 
Soviet Union and that of Czechoslovakia enabled Moscow to balance 
the British Commonwealth, which did not, contrary to Soviet expect- 
ations, vote as a solid bloc on all issues. These Commissions were 
governed by the same rules of procedure as the Conference, but since 
they were numerically smaller, the votes of the two Soviet Republics 
carried relatively greater weight. Aside from the Finnish Commission, 
a two-thirds majority was impossible in these bodies unless the 
proposal were acceptable to Moscow, although proposals could carry 
by simple majorities. 

The Finnish Commission had ten voting members, the Rumanian 
eleven, while the others had twelve each, and the Economic Com- 
mission had fourteen. ®* Except for France and the United States, 


88 Ibid., p. 139. 

88 Only nations which were actively at war with the particular enemy state 
were admitted to the five political commissions, with the exception of France, 
which sat on all the commissions, but could vote only in the Italian Com- 
mission. The U.S. was eligible to sit on the Finnish Commission, but she 
did not exercise her right. Only members of the Commissions with voting 
rights signed the Peace Treaties with the individual enemy states. Actually 
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the composition of all the Commissions was limited to the British 
Commonwealth, which had six representatives on every Commission 
(except that for Bulgaria, where Greece replaced Canada) and the 
Soviet bloc, which had four on the Finnish Commission, six on the 
Economic Commission and five on each of the remaining three. Were 
it not for the separate admission of Byelorussia and the Ukraine, the 
British Commonwealth would have numerically dominated the Com- 
missions, although the Soviet Union bore the brunt of the war in 
Eastern Europe. 

At the final meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers, convened 
in New York to consider the recommendations of the Conference, 
Molotov at first refused to accept any of them, since none were 
recommendations sponsored by Moscow, and, as he had anticipated, 
they were mostly proposed changes which the Soviet Union had 
fought bitterly in the Council, the Commissions and in the Conference 
itself. One curious but useful procedural service performed by the 
Union Republics in the Conference was to propose amendments to 
the drafts which represented the original views of Moscow in the 
Council negotiations, but which she did not support in the Conference 
because it transgressed the principle of Great Power unanimity. On 
a number of roll-calls, paradoxically, the Soviet Union voted on one 
side while the entire Soviet bloc, including the two Soviet Republics, 
voted on the other. 4° 

Only when Byrnes threatened to use his veto and not approve the 
treaties, did Molotov reluctantly accept 47 of the 53 recommendations 
adopted by a two-thirds majority and 24 out of 41 adopted by a 
simple majority. The two Republics had performed their mission well, 
for, as Byrnes ruefully observes in his book, “had the Soviets 
possessed only one vote... many of the recommendatons which received 
thirteen votes, one short of two-thirds, would have been adopted” — 
precisely what the Kremlin had foreseen. *1 Had the three Baltic 
Republics been admitted, it is likely that none would have been 
adopted. 


the composition of the Commissions approximated a Soviet proposal for five 
separate conferences restricted in each case to those states which had waged 
active wat against the individual enemy state concerned. Cf. Making the 
Peace Treaties, pp. 36-37. 

40 Cf. European Peace Treaties After World War Il, p. 27, note 52. 

41 Byrnes, Speaking Frankly, p. 42. 











CHAPTER V 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF DIPLOMATIC POWERS 


The constitutional decentralization of foreign affairs in the Soviet 
system is ingeniously devised to preclude any legal or political 
conflict between formal devolution and de facto centralization of 
control, thus ensuring the enhanced diplomatic flexibility of the Soviet 
Union without, at the same time, disturbing the internal power 
equilibrium between Moscow and the border Republics. Although this 
would appear to be sufficiently guaranteed by the monolithic organi- 
zation and monopolistic domination of political power by the Com- 
munist Party, operating with unremitting and undiminishing force in 
all the Republics, the provisions of both the All-Union and Republican 
Constitution have been written with an unmistakable and calculated 
emphasis on precise terminology, yet they are disarmingly simple in 
expression and superficially misleading in content. 

The diplomatic establishments authorized by the Constitution for 
the Republics are unambiguously subordinated to the absolute 
supremacy of the central government, yet the Republics are invested 
with sufficient diplomatic latitude to qualify under international law 
as subjects of diplomacy. The Amendments of 1944 institute essen- 
tially a permissive authority for the Union to delegate limited 
diplomatic functions to the Republics, but it is free to grant or with- 
hold these powers at its discretion. Although the juridical capacity 
to enter into diplomatic relations is equal for all Union Republics, this 
equality is not considered infringed by the unequal implementation 
of their diplomatic powers. When the author asked Foreign Ministry 
officials in Moscow and in the Republics why the Republics had not 
established diplomatic contacts with foreign countries in accordance 
with their constitutional prerogatives, he was told that the Constitu- 
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tion does not make mandatory the exchange of diplomatic relations 
between the Republics and other states, but merely provides the 
juridical authority. The question of the concrete realization of these 
powers is political and not juridical. Thus, while the juridical status 
of the Republics remains uniform under internal law, it can be uneven 
under international law, as witness the special status of the Ukraine 
and Byelorussia. Furthermore, this means that the expansion of the 
diplomatic contacts of the Republics need not progress uniformly 
but can be expanded selectively and with discrimination in accordance 
with the requirements of the internal political situation and the 
opportunities existing in international politics. This unique flexibility 
is rendered possible by a formula under which the legal basis for the 
distribution of powers is governed not by an international legal 
instrument, but by internal constitutional law, while the effects of 
their concrete implementation are international in character. 


I. Tue Soviet SYSTEM OF DUAL SOVEREIGNTY. 


1. The Sovereignty of the Union Republics. 


As the Constitution of a Union State, the Soviet Constitution 
establishes a system of dual jurisdiction and shared sovereignty. 
Although Soviet jurists emphatically deny that the U.S.S.R. has a 
confederative character, the sovereignty of the Union is juridically 
restricted by the retention of each Republic, under Article 17, of the 
right to freely secede from the U.S.S.R. Soviet jurists, for political 
rather than juridical reasons, continue to characterize the Soviet 
Union as a federation, although they betray an obvious uneasiness 
in the use of this term and have shown a tendency to avoid the issue 
of federation and confederation by using the more neutral and 
ambiguous term Union State.1 Since the structural organization of 


1 Soviet literature on the nature of the Soviet state and on Soviet 
conceptions of sovereignty, while massive, is uneven in quality and is, in 
general, tendentious, contradictory, metaphysical and scholastic in character. 
For recent literature, see the article “Suverenitet” in Bolshaya Sovetskaya 
Entsiklopediya (Moscow, 1946), Vol. 53, p. 95; N. Farberov, “On the Sovereign- 
ty of the Union Republics,” /zvestia, December 21, 1945; I. Trainin, “Problems 
of Sovereignty in the Soviet Federal State,” Bolshevik, 1945 (No. 15), pp. 12- 
23; I. Trainin, “The Soviet Multi-national State,” Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i 
Pravo, October 1947 (No. 10), pp. 19-41; V. Dorogin, Suverenitet v Sovet- 
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the U.S.S.R. is sui generis, being more than a federation and less 
than a confederation (juridically speaking only), the term Union 
State is apt and will be used here, as will the term Union Govern- 
ment in preference to Federal Government. 


Leaving aside the political and ideological impediments to the 
exercise of the Republics of the right to secede and the propaganda 
value of this provision in the Constitution, the existence of this right 
imparts to the Soviet system considerable juridical flexibility and 
corresponding political benefits. In theory and in law, the Soviet 
Republics have never irrevocably surrendered their sovereignty but 
have merely delegated certain aspects of their sovereignty to the 
Union. Soviet legal doctrine on the nature of the Union bears in 
some ways a remarkable resemblance to the theories of “State’s 
rights” current in the United States before the Civil War, particularly 
in the South. This is indirectly concerned by A. Vyshinsky, who 
observed that John C. Calhoun and others, “starting from the ‘in- 
divisibility’ of sovereignty and from the fact that the Union state was 
historically created by its parts (the states), assert that sovereignty is 
the property of the parts of the Union state which only temporarily 
hands it over to federal authority.” 2? The peculiar Soviet contribution 
to this conception of a Union State is that the constituent parts, while 
retaining in full their right to recover their sovereignty in toto, can 
also recover or surrender it in part on a continuing basis. Thus, in a 
Declaration of the Ukrainian Republic, dated April 26, 1945, and 
circulated at the San Francisco Conference, the Ukraine rested its 
juridical right to membership in the United Nations‘on grounds that 


skom Gosudarstvennom Prave (Moscow, 1948); L. A. Modzhoryan, O Subyekta 
Mezhdunarodnovo Prava (Moscow, 1948); I.D. Levin, Printsip Suvereniteta v 
Sovetskom i Mezhdunarodnom Prave (Moscow, 1947); I. D. Levin, “Concern- 
ing the Problem of the Nature and Significance of the Principle of Sovereign- 
ty, ” Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1949 (No. 6), pp. 33-46; and I. D. Levin, 
“Problems of Sovereignty and the Charter of the U.N.,” Sovetskoye Gosu- 
darstvo i Pravo, 1947 (No. 1). For a survey of earlier views, cf. Towster, 
op. cit., pp. 110-115 and Vyshinsky, Law of the Soviet State, pp. 210-237. 
f. also Jean-Yves Calvez, Droit International et Souveraineté en U.RSS. 
(Paris, 1953), pp. 203-230 and Ivo Lapenna, Conceptions Soviétiques de Droit 
International Public (Paris, 1954), pp. 215-235, 

2 Vyshinsky, Law of the Soviet State, pp. 277-278. According to Soviet 
sources, “the sovereignty of the USSR and the sovereignty of the Union 
Republics exist in an indissoluble unity, the basis for which is the indivisibility 
of the sovereignty of the socialist state as an expression of the supremacy 
of the multinational Soviet people.” Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 
Vol. 53, pp. 95-96. 
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it had redeemed portions of its sovereignty which it had earlier sur- 
rendered voluntarily and temporarily to the Union: 


The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, on the basis of its Constitu- 
tion of January 30, 1937, and the constitutiona! revisions and amend- 
ments adopted by the Supreme Soviet of the Ukrainian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic on March 4, 1944, has recovered the right which it 
formerly had and which it voluntarily ceded to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics in 1922, to establish direct relations with foreign 
states, to conclude agreements with them and to have independent 
representation at international conferences and bodies set up by the 
latter. & 


A similar Declaration was circulated by the delegation of the Byelo- 
russian Republic.4 In a press conference held by D. Z. Manuilsky in 
San Francisco on May 22, 1945, the Ukrainian Foreign Minister 
further elaborated by maintaining that all of the Union Republics had 
always possessed diplomatic rights but that they voluntarily chose not 
to exercise them until now. *® Since these rights could only be exercised 
on the basis of an Amendment to the Union Constitution, the question 
of juridical initiative involved in the partial redemption of sovereign 
rights by the Republics is a moot one. It would be more correct to 
say that these rights were not recovered by the Republics but that 
they were delegated to them by the Union. 


The second restriction on the sovereignty of the Union is governed 
by Article 18 which stipulates that “the territory of a Union Republic 
may not be altered without its consent.” Articles 17 and 18, which 
are reproduced verbatim as Articles 15 and 16 in the Republican 
Constitutions, are singled out by Soviet jurists as absolute guarantees 
of the ultimate sovereign character of the Union Republics.® While 
the ideological and physical barriers to the exercise of these rights 
are well-known, critics of the Soviet Constitution frequently fail to 
note the juridical inconsistencies of the Soviet doctrine of sovereignty 


8 Vneshnyaya Politika Sovetskovo Soyuza v Period Otechestvennoi Voiny 
(Moscow, 1947), Ill, p. 229. Also cited in F. I. Kozhevnikov, Sovetskoye 
ha i Mezhdunarodnoye Pravo (Moscow, 1948), p. 63. 

4 Ibid. 

58 Pravda, May 24, 1945. Cf. also Kozhevnikov, Sovetkoye Gosudarstvo i 
Mezhdunarodnoye Pravo, p. 63. 

6 The texts used for reference (All-Union and Uzbek Constitutions) are 
those in Konstitutsiya (Osnovnoi Zakon) SSSR i Konstitutsiya (Osnovnye 
Zakony) Soyuznykh Sovetskikh Sotsialisticheskikh Respublik (Moscow, 1956). 
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as expostulated in the Constitution. Soviet jurists, however, are 
familiar with these contradictions if only for the reason that it is 
one of their principal functions to translate contradictory Soviet policy 
requirements into flawlessly compatible constitutional and legal norms. 


The sovereignty of the Republics, including their rights under 
Articles 17 and 18, are juridically contravened by Article 6, which vests 
absolute proprietorship of the land in the U.S.S.R. in the Union. As 
Vyshinsky explains: 

The Soviet state is the proprietor of the entire earthly expanse consti- 

tuting the territory of the U.S.S.R. It has become that proprietor 

since the moment of its emergence... Bearing the supreme right of 
property in land, the U.S.S.R. possesses broad and plenary powers 
in managing land territory... Nothwithstanding all this, however, 
organs of the Union cannot change the territory of the Union 

Republics without their consent thereto, and this in nowise con- 

tradicts what has been said previously as to rights of the Union in 

regard to territory. 7 
Since the territory of the Republics is owned by the Union, their right 
to secede is juridically meaningless, for as Vyshinsky observes, “every- 
body knowns that territory is a necessary concomitant of every sort 
of state.” ® Even from a purely constitutional standpoint, the right 
of secession is dependent upon the willingness of the Union to 
abdicate its title of ownership over the land of the Republics, for as 
Vyshinsky again so aptly points out, “without definite territory there 
cannot be a state.” ® Hence the right to secede fails to qualify as a 
right at all, even in form. 

The real quality of the sovereign character of the Union Repub- 
lics was demonstrated on June 16, 1956, when the Karelo-Finnish 
Republic exercised its extra-constitutional right to self-liquidation on 
the curious grounds that it did not have a right to be a Republic at 
all. Upon the request of the Chairman of its Presidium, the Republic 
reverted to its previous status as the Karelian Autonomous Republic 
within the R.S.F.S.R.2° It thus surrendered its right to secede, the 


7 Vyshinsky, Law of the Soviet State, pp. 285-286. For a discussion of 
this problem at the time of the formation of the Union and an attempt 
to grapple with it within the traditional conceptions of imperium and 
dominium, cf. Taracouzio, op. cit., pp. 

8 Ibid., p. 285. 

® Ibid. 

10 Cf. supra, pp. 80-93. 
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right not to have its boundaries altered without its consent, its Vice- 
Chairman on the All-Union Presidium, the right of ex officio member- 
ship for the Chairman of its Council of Ministers in the All-Union 
Council of Ministers, fourteen deputies in the Council of Nationalities, 
its right to have separate foreign affairs and defense establishments, 
as well as numerous other metaphysical rights and concrete res- 
ponsibilities which are associated with status as a Union Republic. 1 
These cherished rights and symbols of sovereignty were relinquished 
without so much as an inspired public discussion in the press or a 
“debate” in the Republic’s Supreme Soviet, to say nothing of a 
murmur of protest from the population. The sovereignty of the 
Karelo-Finnish Republic was snuffed out by a simple stroke of the 
pen. 


Although the Karelo-Finnish Republic, unlike most of the other 
Republics whose sovereignty existed prior to the formation of the 
U.S.S.R., originally acquired its sovereign status as a Union Republic 
as a grant from the Union, it possessed equal juridical rights with 
the other constituent members of the Union. The unvarnished truth is 
that what happened to the Karelo-Finnish Republic is a fate which 
can overtake the other Republics, individually or collectively. 3 


While sovereignty is shared by two poles of authority, the juri- 
dical distribution of powers under the Constitution falls into three 
defined areas of legal jurisdiction: (1) All-Union. (2) Union-Repub- 
lican, i.e., joint, concurrent and overlapping. (3) All-Republican. The 
precise areas of demarcation among these three jurisdictions are 
subject to considerable and frequent re-distribution and since the 
20th Party Congress in 1956, a revolutionary re-allocation of economic 
powers has been undertaken which has considerably enhanced, if 
not the powers, then certainly the responsibilities of the Union 


11 A law of July 16, 1958 authorized the deputies of the Karelo-Finnish 
SSSR to serve as deputies of the Karelian ASSR until the next elections. 
Sbornik Zakonov...1938-1956, p. 24. 


12 Unlike the early provisions of the 1924 constitutional system, the right 
of the Republics to secede is purely declarative since the constitutions are 
silent concerning its institutional exercise. This is also true of the right of 
self-liquidation, for which there are no provisions at all in the constitutions. 
However, the announcement of a procedure for the dissolution of a Union 
Republic establishes ipso facto a procedure for exercising the right to secede. 
This may have been one of the reasons behind the secrecy of the entire 
episode until the actual moment of the Republic’s dissolution. 
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Republics. #8 Although the equilibrium among these three jurisdictions 
is subject to wide fluctuation, they are likely to remain as convenient 
juridical compartments which can be expanded and contracted as 
the occasion requires. All-Union powers are expressly stated in the 
Constitution, as are the joint areas of jurisdiction (unlike the case in 
the United States where “concurrent powers” were developed by the 
courts), but All-Republican powers are, as in the case of the America 
Constitution, both expressed and residual. Thus, immediately after 
Article 14 of the Soviet Constitution, which enumerates the juris- 
diction of the U.S.S.R., Article 15 states: 


The sovereignty of the Union Republics is limited only in the spheres 
defined in Article 14 of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. Outside of 
these spheres each Union Republic exercises state authority in- 
dependently. The U.S.S.R. protects the sovereign rights of the Union 
Republics. 


This delimitation is repeated in Article 13 of the Constitutions of the 
Republics, but with the notation, “retaining its sovereign rights in 
full.” 


2. Dual Jurisdiction in Foreign Affairs. 


Kompetenz-Kompetenz in the Soviet system, while difficult to dis- 
entangle juridically in its ultimate sense, clearly resides in the Union, 
outside the two reservations under Articles 17 and 18. As long as the 
present juridical character of the Union is maintained, the Union 
possesses the power to define the respective spheres of authority 
between the center and the circumference and to expand or contract 
these spheres at any time. Although Articles 17 and 18 allegedly 
preserve the sovereignty of the Union Republics, they are subject to 
modification or elimination by ordinary amendments to the Constitu- 
tion since, unlike the provisions of the American Constitution guar- 
anteeing each State two votes in the Senate, they do not enjoy a 
special “unamendable” character. Neither Article, for example, could 


18 Cf. O Datneishyem Sovershenstvovanii Organizatsii Upravleniya Prom- 
Shlennostyu i Stroitelstvom (Moscow, 1957), for the text of the law adopted 
by the Supreme Soviet on May 10, 1957 and Khrushchev's supporting speech. 
In the same year, all of the Republics adopted economic reorganization 
legislation in conformity with this law. 
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prevent the liquidation of the sovereignty of the Karelo-Finnish 
Republic. 

The division of powers in the Soviet system is not as rigid in 
conception or in practice as in doctrine and practice of other federal 
states. Considerable fluidity and deliberate ambiguity prevail in the 
demarcation of powers. This exists because the Soviet Constitution 
is subordinated to policy rather than the other way around, and its 
utilitarian character necessitates consummate flexibility and the un- 
restricted flow of juridical power from one pole to the other as 
policy may dictate. Although Article 14 of the Union Constitution 
would seem to simultaneously establish the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the Union over certain enumerated powers while sharing others with 
the Union Republics, this is not the case in Soviet constitutional 
practice. The concept of exclusive powers is not rigidly compart- 
mentalized, for many of the powers which are assigned by the Consti- 
tution to the Union, but are not expressly denied to the Republics, cana 
be delegated by the Union to the Republics at its discretion. This 
delegation of authority can be accomplished either by decree of the 
Presidium, law of the Supreme Soviet, Amendments to the Consti- 
tution, which are secured without any particular difficulty, or by 
informal interpretation. The method employed depends upon a 
variety of factors: urgency, secrecy, publicity, character of the 
powers delegated and the anticipated frequency of their exercise and 
duration. In some cases it depends upon how meticulous the Kremlin 
wishes to be in maintaining constitutional niceties. In the field of 
foreign affairs, for example, the Ukraine and Byelorussia have exer- 
cised functions which are enumerated in the Constitution as powers 
of the Union. Many Soviet decrees and laws remain either un- 
published or generally inaccessible, 1* and under Stalin all sorts of 
constitutional and juridical irregularties were inspired or tolerated, 
although his successors appear to be making a determined effort, at 
least for the present, to meet all of the canons of Soviet constitutional 
procedures and many constitutional irregularities are being tidied up 
by the introduction of appropriate institutions and processes. 


14 Cf. John N. Hazard, “On the Soviet Practice of Publishing Laws,” 
Ost Europa Recht, 1958 (No. 2), December 1958, pp. 326-327. According to 
Hazard, many laws which were previously published only secretly or in 
restricted quantities are now being given wider circulation. 
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Part of the difficulty has been, of course, the nature of the Soviet 
Constitution itself, which includes detailed administrative and terri- 
torial provisions normally excluded from constitutions. In recent 
years, constitutional emendations have been so frequent and 
revolutionary in character, reflecting not only calculated deliberation 
but the struggle for power among various factions in the Party and 
Government, that no sooner are new versions of the Constitution 
published than they are rendered obsolete either by decrees of the 
Presidium or laws of the Supreme Soviet. Many emendations deal 
with the division and merger, abolition and reconstitution of Minis- 
tries, and their movement back and forth from one jurisdiction to 
another. These changes alone are so bewildering as to make it 
virtually impossible to secure an up-to-date text of the Soviet Consti- 
tution, whose versions now appear with the frequency of a periodical. 
The situation has become so deplorable, that Khrushchev announced 
at the 21st Party Congress that the time had come to overhaul the 
Constitution so that it would more faithfully mirror the actual 
situation: 


The need for introducing some changes and additions to the U.S.S.R. 
Constitution has ripened. Since the adoption of the Constitution, 
over 20 years filled with events of world historic significance have 
gone by... Important changes have taken place in the political and 
economic life of the Soviet Union... All these great changes in the 
domestic and international situation should be reflected and set down 
legally in the Soviet Union’s Constitution, the basic law of our 
State. 15 


The general authority dividing diplomatic powers between the Union 
and the Republics are Articles 14 and 18a of the Union Constitution. 1° 
Under Article 14a, the Union is assigned jurisdiction over “repre- 
sentation of the U.S.S.R. in international relations, conclusion, rati- 
fication and denunciation of treaties of the U.S.S.R. with other states,” 
and the “establishment of the general procedure governing relations 
of the Union Republics with foreign states.” Article 14b reserves for 
the Union “questions of war and peace,” while Article 14h places under 
Union jurisdiction “foreign trade on the basis of state monopoly.” 





15 Pravda, January 28, 1959, p. 10. 
16 Konstitutsiya SSSR, op. cit., pp. 7-9. 
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Article 14g is a collateral power placing the organization of the 
defense of the U.S.S.R. and the direction of its armed forces under 
the jurisdiction of the Union. 7 Article 18a asserts that “each Union 
Republic has the right to enter into direct relations with foreign states 
and conclude agreements and exchange diplomatic and consular 
representatives with them.” 


Article 60e of the Union Constitution stipulates that the Supreme 
Soviet of the individual Republic “establishes representation of the 
Union Republic in its internationa) relations,” but Article 67d states 
that in the actual executive implementation and administration of 
foreign affairs, the All-Union Council of Ministers “exercises general 
guidance in the sphere of relations with foreign states,” and Article 
68a stipulates that it “co-ordinates and directs the work of the All- 
Union and Union-Republican Ministries of the U.S.S.R.” Article 76 
defines the jurisdiction and administrative status of the Union-Repub- 
lican Ministries, while Article 78 lists the Foreign Ministry in this 
category. Article 87 further elaborates by pointing out that “each 
Union-Republican Ministry directs the branch of state administration 
entrusted to it, and is subordinate both to the Council of Ministers 
of the Union Republics and the corresponding Union-Republican 
Ministry of the U.S.S.R.” 

The Constitutions of the fifteen individual Republics have also 
been appropriately altered to conform to the Amendments of 1944, 
and they make six separate references to the powers of the Republics 
in foreign affairs. Using the Constitution of the Uzbek Republic #* as 
typical (since the wording is identical in all cases although the para- 
graph numbers may deviate), Article 16a establishes that “the Uzbek 
Soviet Socialist Republic has the right to enter into direct relations 
with foreign states and to conclude agreements and exchange diplom- 
atic and consular representatives with them.” Article 19z gives to 
the Supreme Soviet of the Republic and its Presidium the power to 
authorize the “establishment of the representation of the Uzbek 
S.S.R. in international relations,” while under Article 30h and 30i the 
Presidium “appoints and recalls diplomatic representatives of the 
Uzbek S.S.R. to foreign states,” and “receives the letters of credence 


17 Cf. Chapter VII, infra. 
18 Konstitutsiya SSSR, op. cit., pp. 127-149. 
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and recall of diplomatic representatives accredited to it by foreign 
states.” Article 46g states that the Republic’s Council of Ministers 
“exercises guidance in the sphere of relations of the Uzbek S.S.R. 
with foreign states, on the basis of the general procedure established 
by the U.S.S.R. governing the relations of the Union Republics with 
foreign states.” Article 50 provides for a Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
as a Union Republican Ministry. 

The constitutional provisions of both the All-Union and Repub- 
lican Constitutions are sufficiently elastic to permit as wide a latitude 
of diplomatic activity by the Republics as the central government may 
find useful. Although the Republics do not have the right to initiate 
diplomatic contacts and they can only function within the ambit cir- 
cumscribed for them by the Union government, the distribution of 
diplomatic powers is not conceived within a framework which 
envisages mutually exclusive areas of diplomatic representation, but 
rather the Union and the Republics are authorized to engage in 
diplomatic relations simultaneously and concurrently in time and 
place, with the Union continuing to represent all of its Republics as 
a composite subject of international law. The Union also continues to 
retain in full its rights as the successor state to Russia under inter- 
national law.?® Furthermore, the Union can at any time pre-empt, 
in part or in whole, the diplomatic representation of the Republics 
without resorting to special procedures. Thus, on the Commission 
for the Danube, the U.S.S.R. waived the right of the Ukrainian 
Republic to its seat, although the Ukraine signed and ratified the 
Convention which established it. 2 


Since the Union is the proprietor of the entire territory of the 
U.S.S.R., and a unified legal system with uniform citizenship laws 
applies throughout the Union as a whole, the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the Union Republics remain under the legal jurisdiction 
of All-Union laws and courts, unless specifically exempted by laws 
enacted by the central government. 7? 


19 Kozhevnikov, Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Mezhdunarodnoye Pravo, p. 64. 

20 Although the Soviet representative on the Danube Commission is norm- 
ally a Ukrainian, the Ukraine has never assumed its place on the Commission 
in its separate capacity. 

21 Cf. infra, pp. 197-198, 
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II. REPRESENTATION OF THE UNION REPUBLICS IN ALL-UNION ORGANS 
OF POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Although the Republics obviously cannot independently formulate 
foreign policy, issue separate foreign policy declarations or act at 
variance with All-Union policy in international relations, scrupulous 
attention, almost to the point of extravagance, has been paid to the 
formal and decorative aspects of Republican participation in the 
internal organs of policy and administration at all levels of the Union 
Government. In a Union State, it would be expected that the Union 
Republics would have appropriate unit representation in the legislative 
organs of the central government, and as a composite state entity 
characterized by forma! decentralization of foreign affairs, the 
Republics should have participation in the executive and administrative 
institutions of the central state structure as well. From a purely 
constitutional standpoint, the Soviet system meets both of these 
expectations, although in varying degrees of implementation. 


1. The All-Union Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. is invested 
with a wide and impressive range of ceremonial and substantive 
(executive, legislative and judicial) powers in the sphere of foreign 
relations. It functions as the collegial Chief-of-State of the Soviet 
Union and is recognized by Soviet jurists as the highest symbol! of 
state representation under international law. Normally, the Chairman 
of this organ performs all of the symbolic and ceremonial acts in 
the name of the Presidium as a whole and serves as the highest per- 
sonal symbol of state sovereignty. He is treated in his person as a 
Chief-of-State under international law and is invested with the 
Presdium’s jus repraesentationis omnimodae in the traditional rituals 
of diplomacy: 


In accordance with the universally recognized doctrine of interna- 
tional law, the supreme representation of the modern state is vested 
in the Chief of State, whether he be an actual person (monarch, 
president of the republic) or a collective body (Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., Federal Council of Switzerland). 
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.. AS a general rule, the competence of the Chief of State includes the 
declaration of war and conclusion of peace, nomination and reception 
of diplomatic agents, granting powers for the conclusion of inter- 
national treaties and agreements of special significance, and the 
ratification and dentnciation of these treaties and accords, 22 


Under Article 49 of the Constitution, the Presidium is empowered, 
inter alia, to institute military titles, diplomatic ranks and other special 
titles; appoint and remove the high command of the armed forces, 
proclaim a state of war in the event of armed attack on the Soviet 
Union or in fulfillment of treaty obligations; 78 to order general or 
partial mobilization; to ratify and denounce treaties; to appoint and 
recall plenipotentiary representatives of the U.S.S.R. to foreign states; 
to receive the letters of credence and recall of diplomatic representa- 
tives accredited to it by foreign states; and to proclaim local or 
general martial law in the interests of the defense and security of the 
state or to maintain internal public order. In addition, it possesses the 
authority to issue decrees (ukaz), interpret all Soviet laws in operation, 
annul decisions and orders of the Council of Ministers of the Union 
and those of the Republics, and to act generally as the custodian of 
supreme state power during intervals between sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet. In practice, not only has the Presidium exercised fully these 
powers, but in the process has exceeded them by becoming the prin- 
cipal legislative organ of the State, contrary to original intentions. 4 


22 V. P. Potemkin, editor, Jstoriya Diplomatii, three volumes (Moscow, 
1945), Ill, p. 765. Cf. also Vyshinsky, Law of the Soviet State, pp. 329-336; 
Korovin, Mezhdunarodnoye Pravo, pp. 325-326; S. S. Studenikin, V. A. Viasov 
and I. I. Yevtikhiev, Sovetskoye Administrativnoye Pravo (Moscow, 1950), 
p. 250; Durdenevsky and Krylov, Mezhdunarodnoye Pravo, pp. 283-284; Koz- 
hevnikov, Mezhdunarodnoye Pravo (1957), pp. 282-283; and V. Vadimov, Verk- 
hovny Sovet SSSR i Mezhdunarodnye Otnosheniya (Moscow, 1958), p. 11. 

38 According to Soviet jurists, the Soviet Constitution does not authorize 
declarations of war. “It should be emphasized that the Soviet Constitution 
does not permit the declaration of war and permits only the declaration of 
a state of war following aggression against the Soviet Union or to enable 
the Soviet Union to fulfill its commitments regarding mutual defence against 
aggression (Article 49)”. V. Durdenevsky and G. Osnitskaya, “Non-Aggres- 
sion Pacts — Means of Averting Aggression,” International Affairs (Moscow), 
May 1959 (No. 5), p. 40. 

24 In his Report on the Draft Constitution in 1936, Stalin rejected a 
Proposed amendment which would enable the Presidium “to pass provisional 
acts of legislation,” on grounds that “it is time that we put an end to a 
Situation in which not one but a number of bodies legislate.”. J. V. Stalin, 
Leninism (New York International Publishers, 1942), p. 402. 
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Many of its decrees in the past have not only had a legislative 
character, but a constitutional one as well. Although its decrees of 
a fundamental nature are subject to later confirmation by the Supreme 
Soviet, the Presidium has decreed constitutional emendations of the 
most fundamental character and has acted in flagrant defiance of the 
constitution in an irrevocable manner, thus presenting the Supreme 
Soviet with a fait d’accompli, sometimes many months and even years 
later. The process of confirmation is little more than a sham tribute 
to legality. Although some of the decrees of the Presidium were 
subsequently declared as monstrous and illegal by Khrushchev in 
1956, not a single decree of the Presidium has ever been refused 
subsequent affirmation by the Supreme Soviet. Since Stalin’s death, 
a number of the unconstitutional decrees of the Presidium have been 
reversed, but not all. 


This supreme organ of Union diplomacy currently consists of 
thirty-three members, a Chairman, fifteen Vice-Chairmen, a Secretary, 
and sixteen ordinary members. Although Stalin, in 1936, accepted an 
amendment to the Draft Constitution increasing the number of Vice- 
Chairmen to coincide with the number of Republics so that each 
component of the Union could be represented on this body, 7 the 
actual modification merely established a numerical correspondence 
between the number of Vice-Chairmen and the number of Republics 
without specifying that each Republic was entitled to a Vice-Chair- 
man. As the number of Republics increased to sixteen and then 
dropped to fifteen, the number of Vice-Chairmen has gone up and 
down correspondingly. In practice, however, but not by constitutional 
imperative, each Vice-Chairman has represented a Union Republic. 
The custom is to elect the Chairmen of the fifteen Presidia of the 
Republican Supreme Soviets as Vice-Chairmen of the All-Union 
Presidium. On December 25, 1958, the Constitution finally caught 
up with custom, and Article 48 was amended to make mandatory the 
election of one Vice-Chairman from each of the Republics, although 
the practice of electing the Chairmen of the Presidia of the Republics 
to these posts continues to be governed by custom rather than law. 76 


25 Ibid. 

26 Zakony SSSR i Postanovleniya Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR Prinyaty na 
Vtoroi Sessii Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR Pyatnovo Sozyva (22-25 Dekabyra 
1958 g.) (Moscow, 1959), p. 119. 
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This constitutional alteration formalized the legal involvement of the 
Republics in the highest state organ of diplomacy in the U.S.S.R., 
whose Vice-Chairmen account for neariy one-half of the total 
membership. In addition, among the sixteen ordinary members are 
to be found other representatives from the non-Russian Republics. ?” 
Thus in the highest institution of state representation in inter- 
national affairs, the Republics are generously represented. 


Two Vice-Chairmen of the All-Union Presidium function sepa- 
rately in their own right as representatives of collegial Chiefs-of-State. 
They are the Chairmen of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian Presidia, 
who have partial standing under international law as personal symbols 
of state sovereignty. The remaining Vice-Chairmen possess the legal 
capacity to function similarly. In the absence or temporary incapacity 
of the Chairman, a Vice-Chairman functions as Acting Chairman of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. Although the Soviet system 
of multiple sovereignty combines in many ways the configurations of 
suzereignty and vassalage characteristic of Oriental Empires (the 
Parthian, Persian and Ottoman), the features of a European feudal 
multiple monarchy (the Holy Roman Empire and Imperial Germany), 
and the empirical potentialities of a British Commonwealth, the Soviet 
collegial formula of a Chief-of-State composed of subordinate Chiefs- 
of-State constitutes a unique departure in modern diplomatic practice. 
As an institutional form, it could be usefully adapted to serve existing 
multinational states and commonwealths or those which might be 
formed either through devolution or amalgamation. 


2. The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 


In the bi-cameral Soviet legislature — the formal repository of 
all state power and the source of basic legislation—each Republic 
is entitled to twenty-five deputies in the Council of Nationalities and 
a complement of deputies in the Council of Union proportionate to 
the size of its population. Although representation in the Council of 
Nationalities expresses the juridical equality of the Union Republics 


27 Cf. Pravda, March 28, 1958 for the composition of the current Presi- 
dium. Among the ordinary members are high Party functionaries from the 
Uzbek, Ukrainian, Byelorussian, and Kazakh Republics and representatives 
from the more important Autonomous Republics. 
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while representation in the Council of Union reflects their demo- 
graphic inequality, unlike the U.S. Senate and other upper chambers 
of federal states, the Council of Nationalities was not devised to give 
expression only to the constituent units of the federation. According 
to Stalin, it was organized in order that “the nationalities of the 
U.S.S.R. have their particular, specific interests, connected with their 
specific national characteristics” represented. 7° Hence this chamber 
is not so much an expression of the federal nature of the Soviet state 
as of its multinational character, although, of course, both elements 
are organically connected in the Soviet system. 

The fourteen non-Russian Republics account for 350 deputies in 
the Council of Nationalities, or slightly more than one-half, while the 
remaining contingents represent lesser national units (mostly within 
the R.S.F.S.R.) which do not possess formal diplomatic powers. 
Some of the Republics, however, actually possess far in excess of 
their basic contingent of twenty-five deputies in the Council of Nation- 
alities, because of the existences of lesser national units within their 
borders. As a consequence of this peculiarity, the Ukraine, with a 
population in excess of forty million people, has only its basic group 
of twenty-five deputies, while the Georgian Republic, with a popu- 
lation of four million, has fifty-two deputies in the Council of 
Nationalities because it has two Autonomous Republics (11 deputies 
each) and one Autonomous Oblast (5 deputies) within its administra- 
tive-territorial structure. ?® Unlike some upper chambers in other 
Union states, the Council of Nationalities does not enjoy any special 
prerogatives in the area of international relations. Although it is 
juridically coordinate with the Council of Union, the latter carries 
more prestige and status in the Soviet scheme because it symbolizes 
direct and proportionate representation. 

Until recently, the Supreme Soviet played only a passive role even 
in the formalities of legislating policy dealing with foreign affairs; 
convoked only rarely and for sessions of extremely short duration, it 


28 Stalin, Leninism (1942), p. 401. 

28 According to Soviet jurists, the representation of the Autonomous units 
in the Council of Nationalities is a mark of the “national” (as distinguished 
from “state’) sovereignty of the smaller nations. Cf. Trainin, “Questions 
of Sovereignty in the Soviet Federal State,” p. 23. 
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did little but hear and approve reports of the Government on foreign 
policy, give assent to the decrees of the Presidium, and adopt laws 
and resolutions initiated by the Council of Ministers. Since 1954, 
however, a calculated effort has been made to give the Soviet legis- 
lature a more conspicuous and active role in foreign affairs, although 
so far this has been more ornamental than real. Aside from being 
convoked far more regularly and frequently to hear reports on foreign 
policy, its expanded participation in foreign affairs has been 
characterized by three main developments: (1) The stimulation of 
the withered functions of its two Foreign Affairs Commissions and 
their recent reorganization. (2) The establishment of direct contacts 
with legislative bodies of other countries, either through the exchange 
of parliamenatry delegations, participation in international legislative 
associations and conferences, and the use of Supreme Soviet officials 
in quasi-diplomatic capacities. (3) The issuance of propaganda 
declarations, resolutions and appeals on a variety of international 
questions. This more active role of the Supreme Soviet in foreign 
affairs has also correspondingly enhanced the formal role of the 
Republics in the legislative aspects of Soviet foreign policy. 


Representation of the Republics in the Foreign Affairs Commis- 
sions. Although the two Foreign Affairs Commissions (one for each 
chamber) are not mentioned in the Constitution, each chamber of the 
Supreme Soviet organized a Permanent Commission on Foreign 
Affairs at its first session, held in January 1938, under the provisions 
of Article 51 of the Constitution. ®° According to A. Y. Vyshinsky, 
the chief function of the Foreign Affairs Commissions is to make 
“a preliminary examination of all matters connected with foreign 
affairs to be considered by the Supreme Soviet (and its Presidium).” ®! 
The Commissions, which superficially resemble their counterparts in 
the American Congress and the parliaments of Western Europe, are 
empowered to sit separately or jointly (the usual procedure) whether 
or not the Supreme Soviet is in session. Between sessions of the 
Supreme Soviet, the Commissions exercise the power of legislative 


80 $.G. Novikov, Postoyannye Komissii Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR (Moscow, 
1958), p. 33. 


81 Vyshinsky, Law of the Soviet State, p. 349. 
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control and surveillance over the execution and administration of 
Soviet foreign relations. *? 


The competence and authority of the Commissions are quite broad 
and embrace three general functions: (1) To examine and recommend 
action to their respective chambers on matters concerning foreign 
policy which may come before the Supreme Soviet. (2) To examine 
and recommend action to the Supreme Soviet or its Presidium on 
motions or proposals involving the ratification, denunciation or nulli- 
fication of treaties and agreements concluded by the Soviet Union. 
(3) To prepare on their own initiative and introduce into the Supreme 
Soviet or one of its chambers draft legislation and other proposals 
touching on questions of foreign policy.®* In carrying out their 
functions, the Commissions are authorized to organize sub-commis- 
sions, summon government officials and experts to give testimony, 
and demand that the Government furnish all documents and materials 
necessary for their work. ** Since Stalin’s death, a calculated effort 
has been made to embellish the work of the Commissions. Whatever 
masquerades as debate or discussion in the Soviet legislature on 
foreign affairs is almost always conducted by members of the Com- 
missions, who comment approvingly on the proposals of the Govern- 
ment or are inspired to introduce motions and resolutions to be 
adopted by the Supreme Soviet as concrete manifestations of their 
initiative. * 


32 Vadimov, Verkhovny Sovet SSSR i Mezhdunarodnye Ostnosheniya, p. 8. 

38 The Law of August 20, 1938, on the procedure for the ratification and 
denunciation of international treaties, for example, was allegedly inspired by 
the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Council of Nationalities. Cf. infra, 
pp. 173-174. Cf. also O Prekprashchenii Ispytanii Atomnovo i Vodorodnovo 
Oruzhiya (Moscow, 1958) for illustrations of the “initiative” of the Commis- 
sions in introducing motions and proposals. 

84 Novikov, op. cit., pp. 33-44. For details on the organization and pro- 
cedures of the two Commissions, cf. Vadimov, op. cif., p. 9; N. A. Kerimov, 
Zakonadatelnaya Deyatelnost Sovetskovo Gosudarstvo (Moscow, 1955), pp. 54- 
57. Full texts of the Statutes on the organization and procedure of the 
Commissions on Legislative Proposals of the two chambers of the Supreme 
Soviet may be found in Istoriya Sovetskoi Konstitutsii, pp. 837-840. Cf. 
also A. Vasiliev, “The Permanent Commissions of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R.,” Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1940 (No. 4). 

85 Cf. Novikov, op. cit., pp. 34-39 and Vadimov, op. cit., p. 8 for a list 
of treaties which have been submitted in the last few years for the preliminary 
examination and approval by the Commissions prior to their submission to 
the Presidium for formal ratification. 
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During intervals between sessions of the Soviet legislature, the 
Foreign Affairs Commissions can act for the Soviet legislature on 
such matters as recommending the ratification, denunciation or nulli- 
fication of treaties to the Presidium, and such action is deemed 
constitutionally sufficient for the Presidium to act. The powers of 
the Commissions are investigative, preparatory and recommendatory; 
hence they are not empowered to issue instructions, directives, reso- 
lutions, declarations or any other acts of a legislative or quasi- 
legislative character. The proceedings of the Commissions are purely 
perfunctory, cursory and ceremonial, since almost in all cases 
examination, recommendation and action by the Presidium on 
treaties have been accomplished within te space of one or two 
days. ®° In order to expedite their transactions, the Commissions 
meet frequently in joint sessions, but to the author’s knowledge, no 
published record of their deliberations are available for examination. 


Their work during sessions of the Supreme Soviet is no less 
perfunctory. An illustration of their style of work is the following 
extract from the Report of Deputy I. S. Grushetsky, member of the 
Foreign Affairs Commission of the Council of Nationalities, at the 
Fifth Session of the Supreme Soviet, held in July 1956: 


Comrade Deputies, allow me to report to this session, on behalf of 
the Foreign Affairs Commissions of the Soviet of the Union and the 
Soviet of Nationalities of the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet, on the appeal 
we have received from the Japanese Parliament regarding prohibition 
of nuclear weapons and cessation of their tests. 87 


After delivering a panegyric on Soviet policy and condemning that of 
the Western Powers, Grushetsky ushered in the recommendation of 
the Foreign Affairs Commissions: 


The Foreign Affairs Commissions of the Soviet of the Union and the 
Soviet Nationalities of the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet attentively 
examined the appeal of the Japanese Parliament at their joint session 
and decided to recommend the Supreme Soviet to examine this docu- 
ment at the present session and adopt a corresponding decision. On 
behalf of the Foreign Affairs Commissions I submit the following 


86 Ibid. 

87 Materialy Pyatoi Sessi Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR po Voprosam Razo- 
ruzheniya i Zapreshcheniya Atomnovo i Vodorodnovo Oruzhiya (Moscow, 1956), 
p. 59. 
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draft Declaration of the Supreme Soviet for consideration by this 
session. (Deputy I.S. Grushetsky reads the draft Declaration, which is 
greeted with applause.) Comrade Deputies, submitting this proposal 
for consideration by the Supreme Soviet, the Foreign Affairs Com- 
missions are firmly convinced that it will be unanimously supported 
by the supreme legislative body of our country and will constitute 
another contribution by the Soviet people to the lofty cause of peace 
and world security. (Applause.)8® 


The spokesman for the Commission is the Chairman, who is also 
its most powerful and influential member. Normally, the Chairman of 
each Commission is a Party functionary of the highest rank, nearly 
always either a full member or an alternate member of the Party 
Presidium (Politburo before 1952), and without a formal executive or 
administrative post in the government. The Chairman constitutes a 
direct link between the Party’s highest organ and the Commission 
and is the channel through which the decisions of the Party Presidium 
are transformed into recommendations of the Commission. Since the 
Council of Union, in accordance with customary protocol, is con- 
sidered to have precedence over its sister chamber, the Chairman of 
its Foreign Affairs Commission serves as the spokesman for joint 
action by the two Commissions and presides over joint meetings of 
the two bodies. It is, therefore, more than coincidence that the Chair- 
man of the Commission in the Council of Union carries higher Party 
rank than his counterpart in the Council of Nationalities. 

The Chairman of the Commission in the Council of Union is 
usually a full member of both the Presidium and Secretariat of the 
Party. He also is the Party’s most authoritative theoretician, its 
specialist on relations with foreign Communist Parties, and an ethnic 
Russian. The first Chairman of this Commission was Andrei Zhdanov 

_and its current presiding officer is Mikhail Suslov. His counterpart 
in the Council of Nationalities is usually a personality of slightly less 
imposing rank. The first Chairman of this Commission was Nikolai 
Bulganin, who in 1938 was just on the threshold of Poliburo status, 
while its current Chairman is N. A. Mukhitdinov, former First 
Secretary of the Uzbek Party and now a full member of the Presidium 
and Secretariat of the C.P.S.U.%* These are the only Commissions 


88 Ibid., p. 69. 
89 Mukhitdinov’s predecessor was Dimitri Shepilov, who resigned from 
the Commission to assume office as Foreign Minister in July 1956. 
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of the Supreme Soviet which have had such a succession of powerful 
personalities as Chairmen, although members of the Party’s highest 
organ frequently appear as ordinary members in the other Commis- 
sions of the Supreme Soviet. Normally, Chairmanship of a Foreign 
Affairs Commission is the highest official rank carried by the Party 
functionary in question, and when he appears at formal diplomatic 
functions or travels abroad on official business, it is in his capacity 
as Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commission. Thus, when N. A. 
Mukhitdinov visited Nasser in Cairo in September 1958, he was 
received in his capacity as Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mission of the Council of Nationalities, *° 


The membership of the two Commissions reflects both careful 
selection and an attempt at balanced representation functionally and 
nationality-wise. They include representatives from Republican, 
Government and Party organizations, the Komsomol, Trade Unions, 
the Armed Forces, the cultural élite, and Party specialists on relations 
with foreign Communist Parties (Comintern and Cominform over-seers 
before 1957). As a general rule, members of the All-Union Presidium, 
the Council of Ministers and officials of the Foreign Ministry are 
excluded from the Commissions, presumably to maintain the fiction 
that the Commissions are independent legislative agencies of audit 
and investigation. Members who subsequently are appointed to 
executive and administrative positions in the Government cease to 
be active and are subsequently dropped from the Commissions. The 
fact that this informal rule of exclusion does not apply to Republican 
executive and administrative officials (including Premiers and Foreign 
Ministers) unwittingly exposes the insignificant part they curently 
have in the execution and administration of foreign affairs. On the 
other hand, the active Premiers and Foreign Ministers of the 
Ukrainian and Byelorussian Republics (because of their more direct 
participation in diplomacy) apparently are excluded from membership 
in the two Commissions. 

In March 1938, the size of the two Commissions was more than 
doubled — from eleven each to twenty-three each.*! The two Com- 


40 Pravda, September 27, 1958. He was also received by Nehru in New 
Delhi in the same official capacity. Izvestia, February 27, 1959. 

41 Pravda, March 28, 1958. The original size of the two Commissions 
was set at eleven for the Council of Union and ten for the Council of National- 
ities and they were later equalized at eleven each. 
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missions were completely reorganized, and the equilibrium among 
the various Republics and organizations was radically altered. 
Formal and informal representation of the non-Russian Republics in 
the two Commissions is numerically impressive, and reflects careful 
planning and discrimination. In the reorganized Commissions, how- 
ever, the balance between formal representation (Republican govern- 
ment officials) and informal representation (Republican Party officials 
and others) has been significantly altered in favor of the latter — thus 
indicating a possible expansion of the responsibilities of the Republics 
in formal diplomacy. 

Before March 1958, the composition of the Commission in the 
Council of Nationalities included two Republican Premiers (Azer- 
baidzhan and Turkmen Republics), two Foreign Ministers (the Kirgiz 
and Georgian Republics), three Central Committee members of 
Republican Party Organizations (Ukrainian, Latvian and Kazakh), 
and the First Secretary of the Uzbek Party. * The composition of its 
counterpart in the Council of Union before its reorganization em- 
braced no Republican Government officials, but included the First 
Secretaries of four Republican Party organizations (Byelorussia, 
Tadzhik, Estonia and Lithuania) and a former Premier of the Uzbek 
Republic. *® In the two Commissions elected in 1954, all of the 
Republics except the Armenian and Moldavian were represented in 
one or the other of the two Commissions by either a governmental 
official or a high Party functionary. 


In the newly expanded and reorganized Commissions, elected on 
March 27, 1958, the number of high Republican Government officials 
has been drastically reduced in favor of a generous influx of regional 
Party officials and members of the cultural élite. In the newly elected 
Foreign Affairs Commission in the Council of Nationalities, the 
R.S.F.S.R. has six members (including one each from the Daghestan, 
Chuvash, and Buryat-Mongol Autonomous Republics), while the 
Ukraine has three. Georgia, Azerbaidzhan, the Uzbek and Tadzhik 
Republics are represented by two members each, while the Byelo- 
russian, Lithuanian, Latvian, Moldavian, Armenian and Kazakh 
Republics have one representative each. In the corresponding Com- 


42 Izvestia, April 21, 1954 and July 14, 1956. 
48 Izvestia, April 21, 1954. 
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mission in the Council of Union, the R.S.F.S.R. has no less than 
eleven members (including one each from the Karelian and Tatar 
Autonomous Republics), while the Ukraine has three. The Lithuanian, 
Byelorussian, Latvian, Estonian, Georgian, Azerbaidzhan, Uzbek and 
Kazakh Republics each have one representative in this Commission. 
The composition of the two Commissions indicates a calculated 
attempt to allot representatives to the Republics in accordance with 
their size, importance and ethnic complexity (see Table 1). 


High Republican government officials have been reduced to only 
two, both in the Commission of the Council of Nationalities: The 
Foreign Minister of the Georgian Republic (who is also a First Deputy 
Premier) and a Deputy Premier of the Armenian Republic. The 
balance of the membership in both Commissions is made up of 
regional Party officials from the Republics, Komsomol and Trade 
Union functionaries, writers, educators and propagandists — most 
of whom also belong to a mélange of mass propaganda organizations 
which have been spawned by the World Peace Council and its 
affiliated associations. *¢ 


Although the Commissions have been more than doubled in size, 
two Republics —the Kirgiz and the Turkmen— failed to have 
representatives elected to the Commissions in 1958. Under Article 18 
of the Constitution, the boundaries of the Republics cannot be altered 
without their consent, and all treaties which modify the frontiers of 
the Republics must be approved by the given Republic before the 
treaty is submitted to the Presidium for ratification. Since one of the 
functions of the Commissions is to examine all treaties submitted to 
the Presidium, this approval by the Republics is normally secured in 
the Foreign Affairs Commissions, and it would appear useful to have 
at least one representative from each Republic on the Commissions. *5 
The practice appears to be moving in this direction, although at 
present there is no formal rule which governs either the ethnic com- 
position of the two Commissions or makes mandatory representation 
from every Union Republic. In view of the constitutional modifications 


44 Pravda, March 28, 1958. The governmental, Party and professional 
affiliations of the members of the Commissions were identified by examining 
the local and central Soviet press and various Soviet biographical and refer- 
ence sources. 


45 Cf. note 35, supra. 
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Table 1! 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE MEMBERS OF THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMISSIONS 
ACCORDING TO REPUBLICS * 


Jan. 1959** No. of No. of Members 


Republic Population  ASSR’s Aut. Obl. CU CN Total 
RiS.FiS:R:. 2 eses.cd.ds 117,494,000 12 6 11 6 17 

Karelian ASSR .... 649,000 (1) 

Daghestan ASSR .. 1,063,000 (1) 

Tatar ASSR ...... 2,847,000 (1) 

Chuvash ASSR .... 1,098,000 (1) 

Buryat ASSR ...... 671,000 (1) 
Ukrainian .......... 41,893,000 0 0 3 3 6 
Uzbek 4.cieecc eine cen 8,113,000 1 0 1 2 3 

Kara-Kalpak ...... (1) 

ASSR o.5 sousca'eun. 510,000 
Georgian ........... 4,049,000 2 1 1 2 3 
Azerbaidzhan ........ 3,700,000 i 1 1 2 3 

Nakhichevan ...... (1) 

ASSR... ccc 9.22 78 ; 142,000 
Byelorussian ........ 8,060,000 0 0 1 1 2 
Kazakh. ossccdece oes 9,301,000 0 0 1 1 2 
Lithuanian .......... 2,713,000 0 0 1 1 2 
Latvian .:3s6% 050538 2,094,000 0 0 1 1 2 
Tadzhik ............ 1,982,000 0 1 0 2 2 
Armenian ........... 1,768,000 0 0 Oo 1 1 
Estonian ............ 1,196,000 0 0 1 0 1 
Moldavian .......... 2,880,000 0 0 Oo 1 1 
Kil Qi2’ incase taede cts 2,063,000 0 0 0 6«~O 0 
Turkmen ............ 1,520,000 0 0 0 =O 0 
ALMY:-s 50 sols Cosas bee oo — 1 O 1 
TOTALS foie es feces oe 208,826,000 23 23 46 


* Source is Pravda, March 28, 1958. A correspondence does not always 
exist between a representative of the Republic and his actual nationality. 
Some of the members from the non-Russian Republics are ethnic Russians. 

** Source is Pravda, May 10, 1959 (Preliminary results of the January 15, 
1959 All-Union population census). 
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adopted on December 25, 1958, legalizing the representation of the 
Republics in the All-Union Presidium and the Council of Ministers, 
such a formal regularization may be forthcoming. 


Republican Participation in Soviet Parliamentary Groups Abroad. 
Before 1955, the Supreme Soviet was one of the most isolated legisla- 
tive bodies in the world; it engaged in little para-diplomatic activity, 
and it did not exhibit any great passion for establishing contacts with 
parliaments in other countries. On February 9, 1955, in synchroniza- 
tion with Malenkov’s dénouement as Premier, the Supreme Soviet 
issued a number of Declarations and Resolutions on foreign policy 
matters, one of which was an appeal to the other parliaments of the 
world to exchange parliamentary delegations with the Soviet Union. ** 
Since then, the Supreme Soviet has issued a steady stream of appeals 
to the parliaments of the world, individually and collectively, and has 
manifested an extraordinary enthusiasm for quasi-official parliament- 
ary contacts with other legislative bodies. Whereas in 1954, the 
Soviet Union received parliamentary delegations from only two 
countries and dispatched only one of its own, between 1955 and 
1957, it engaged in a veritable orgy of exchanging visiting delegations 
by entertaining 26 from foreign countries and sending delegations of 
its own to 17 countries.*7 Parliamentary delegations and other 
dignitaries from Asia and Africa have also been received by the 
Supreme Soviets of the Uzbek and other Moslem Republics, while 
Soviet Asian deputies have been given unusual prominence in Soviet 
delegations visiting the East. ** 


The quasi-diplomatic functions of the Supreme Soviet were 
further embellished on June 29, 1955, when it declared adherence to 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union and sent an energetic delegation to the 
44th Annual Conference of the association held in Helsinki in August 
of the same year. *® The Parliamentary Group of the U.S.S.R. is the 
largest in the organization with more than 96 % of the deputies of the 
Supreme Soviet being members. Since it was first organized, the 
Parliamentary Group of the U.S.S.R. has played a conspicuous role 


46 Tad eas op. cit. pp. 77-78. 
47 [bi 
48 Z.A. Leheaea, Parliamentskaya Gruppa Sovetskovo Soyuza (Moscow, 
asap pp. 51-53. 
® Jbid., pp. 9-10. 
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in the executive organs of the IPU and in its Annual Conference. *° 
Although the Ukrainian and Byelorussian Republics have declared 
their separate adherence to the IPU, their Supreme Soviets had not 
as yet been admitted as full members in 1958. Both Republics, 
however, have organized Temporary Bureaus in anticipation of their 
formal admission. 51 In the composition of the 21-member Executive 
Committee of the Soviet Parliamentary Group, each of the other 
Republics have been alloted at least one representative. 


3. Organs of Central Administration: 
The Council of Ministers and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


The actual conduct of Soviet diplomacy is carried out by the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs under the general direction of the Council 
of Ministers. The Council of Ministers also directs five other govern- 
ment departments, which deal with foreign affairs: the Ministry of 
Defense, the Ministry of Foreign Trade, the Ministry of Culture, 
the recently established State Committee for Foreign Economic Rela- 
tions, which deals with questions of economic aid to foreign countries 
Defense, the Ministry of Foreign Trade, the Ministry of Culture, 
as distinguished from foreign commerce and the State Committee for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. 5? The Ministeries of Cul- 
ture and Defense, like Foreign Affairs, are Union-Republican Mi- 
nistries and each Republic has its counterpart Ministry, but the 
Republics play no formal or informal role in foreign trade and 
economic aid, which remain All-Union departments. 


The competence of the Council of Ministers in foreign affairs is 
extremely broad, for it is the organ which is responsible for executing 
and administering the country’s foreign policy as formulated by the 
higher organs of the Party. Under the Constitution, and in accor- 
dance with various decrees and laws, the Council of Ministers is 
invested with the following powers: (1) grant, withhold or with- 
draw recognition of new states and governments; (2) sever and 
restore diplomatic relations; (3) order acts of reprisal against other 


He a Ibid., pp. 14-44, for details of Soviet participation in the work of the 
51 Pravda, July 2, 1955. Each Republic has nominated two representatives 


to the Council of the IFU 
52 Cf. Vadimov, op. cit., p. 6. 
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states; (4) declare adherence of the Soviet Union to international 
conventions not requiring formal ratification; (5) conclude verbal or 
written agreements with other heads of government not requiring 
formal ratification; (6) confirm all treaties and international agree- 
ments not requiring formal ratifications by the Presidium; (7) appoint 
negotiators and supervise the negotiation of international treaties and 
agreements not requiring formal ratification; (8) give preliminary 
approval of all treaties to be submitted to the Presidium for its 
ratification; (9) oversee “the current work of the diplomatic organs, 
effectually direct that work and take the necessary measures in that 
field;” (10) appoint and accredit all diplomats below plenipotentiary 
rank and foreign trade representatives. °8 


The formal role of the Republics in the organization and work of 
the Council of Ministers is less direct than in the Presidium and in 
the Supreme Soviet and is essentially marginal. Under the provisions 
of a decree of the Sovnarkom, issued on August 7, 1923, the Premiers 
of the Republics have been admitted as ex officio non-voting members 
of the All-Union Council of Ministers since the formation of the 
Union. ®* Since the Republican Premiers were burdened with their 
own administrative responsibilities, they were authorized to maintain 
plenipotentiaries in Moscow to represent them in the Council of 
Ministers. To what extent the Republics exercised these rights during 
the final decades of Stalin’s rule remains obscure, but in accordance 
with Khrushchev’s policy of strengthening the role and responsibilities 
of the Republics, this practice has not only been revived, but has been 
crystallized into a constitutional right. A constitutional amendment 
of December 25, 1958, altered Article 70 to include the Chairmen of 


58 These powers flow from Article 68 of the Constitution and various 
decrees of the Presidium and laws of the Supreme Soviet and their prede- 
cessors under the 1924 Constitution, such as the Statute of the Narkomindel, 
the decrees on the establishment of diplomatic ranks of May 9, 1941 and May 
28, 1943, and the Law on the procedure for the ratification and denunciation 
of international treaties. Sbornik Zakonov SSSR... 1958, pp. 152, 219-220. 
Cf. also Vyshinsky, Law of the Soviet State, pp. 375-376 and Vadimov, 
op. cit., p. 11. 

54 Sistematicheskoye Sobraniye Deistvuyushchikh Zakonov S.S.S.R. (Mos- 
cow, 1926), I, pp. 33-34. Cf. also the Statute on the Council of People’s 
Commissars, dated November 12, 1923, articles 1 and 4, in Istoriya Sovetskoi 
Konstitutsii, pp. 439-441 and the decree of the Sovnarkom, dated February 4, 
1931, ibid., pp. 634-635, Cf. also Vadimov, op. cit., p. 17. 
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the Council of Ministers of the Republics as members ex officio, but 
without mention of voting rights. 5 

The Council of Ministers ceased being a decision-making organ 
even in administrative matters soon after Stalin assumed the Chair- 
manship in April 1941. This was a consequence both of its unwieldy 
numerical size and the practice of admitting virtually all of the 
members of the Politburo into the Council of Ministers. They entered 
into the Council as First Deputy or Deputy Chairmen, with or without 
departmental responsibilities, formed the Bureau of its Presidium and 
assumed its decision-making functions. The virtual merger of the 
Politburo with the Bureau of the Presidium of the Council served to 
unify both policy-making and policy-executing functions in the same 
group of individuals. The Council of Ministers ceased to be an 
organ at all and became, instead, a collection of department heads 
which rarely met. 5¢ 

Since Stalin’s death, cataclysmic changes have taken place in 
the composition of the Council of Ministers and it has been substan- 
tially reduced in size. 5™ The Bureau was abolished, but the Presidium 
of the Council still functions as the directing and decision-making 
organ of the Government. The Council as a whole is sufficiently 
compact to be convened as a body even with the presence of the 
Chairmen of the Republican Council of Ministers. It acts, however, 
more in a consultative or advisory capacity than as a decision-making 
body, and as an institution which can keep in touch with local senti- 
ment through the Premiers of the Republics. 

The main administrative links between the organ of the center 
and those of the Republics are the Union Republican Ministries, of 
which, in 1959, there were ten. Aside from the Foreign Ministry, two 
other Ministries dealing with foreign affairs, Culture and Defense, 
are also in this category. According to Soviet constitutional doctrine 
and administrative practice, the Union-Republican Ministries are 
governed by a system of dual subordination. The Ministry exists 


86 Zakony SSSS... 22-25 Dekabrya 1958. p. 125. 

56 On the numerical growth of the Council of Ministers, cf. Towster, 
op. cit., pp. 277-278. 

57 As a consequence of the various economic reorganization acts, as of 
December 25, 1958, the number of ministries had been reduced to sixteen 
(six All-Union and ten Union-Republican), although the Chairmen of fourteen 
Committees and other bodies are also admitted as members of the Council 
of Ministers. Zkony SSSR... 22-25 Dekabrya 1958, pp. 124-126. 
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at two levels: in Moscow and in each of the Republics. Constitution- 
ally, each Union-Republican Ministry is responsible to its correspond- 
ing supreme organs of state authority, but administratively the Union- 
Republican Ministries in the Republics are subordinated to their 
counterparts in the central government. To fully appreciate this 
curious system of constitutional equality and administrative inequal- 
ity, it is necessary to point out that Article 49f of the Union Consti- 
tution authorizes the All-Union Presidium of the Supreme Soviet “to 
annul decisions and orders... of the Councils of Ministers of the Union 
Republics,” and Article 69 empowers the All-Union Council of 
Ministers “to suspend decisions and orders of the Council of Ministers 
of the Union Republics.” Thus the legal supremacy of the central 
government is effectivley ensured in the remote event of conflict. 


No provision exists in the Constitution or law for the inclusion 
of Republican functionaries in the All-Union Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and the diplomatic services at the two levels are unintegrated 
administratively. The Republics are unrepresented in the Collegium 
of the Foreign Ministry, which functions as the chief advisory body 
to the Foreign Minister, and no Republican officials are admitted into 
the administrative structure of the central Foreign Ministry. According 
to Article 76 of the Union Constitution, the Union-Republican 
Ministries direct the branches of state administration entrusted to 
them by the corresponding All-Union Ministry. Thus the Union- 
Republican Ministries are useful as devices for territorial decentrali- 
zation of the burdens of administration and responsability without, 
at the same time, relinquishing control or direction of policy. The 
Foreign Ministers receive instructions from the central Foreign 
Ministry, but at the same time they have no participation in formu- 
lating these instructions at the ministerial level. This distributive 
purpose can be effectively served, however, only if there are functions 
which can be decentralized for administrative convenience. Since the 
Foreign Ministry has limited internal administrative responsibilities 
which are functionally or territorially diffused throughout the Union, 
there is currently very little for the Republican Foregn Minister to 
administer, aside from the diplomatic responsibilities of the Ukraine 
and Byelorussia. Should the Soviet Government expand its consular 
exchanges to the degree which prevailed before 1938, one way of 
decentralizing the administrative machinery of the Foreign Ministry 
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would be to assign the consular functions and responsibilities of the 
cld Narkomindel Representative on the territories of the Republics to 
the Republican Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 


4. Representation of the Union Republics 
in Higher Party Organs: A Brief Note. 


Although the Communist Party is neither a state nor a diplomatic 
organization, it is common knowledge that Soviet foreign policy is 
formulated in the higher echelons of the Party and then transmitted 
to state organs for its official transformation into formal acts of 
state. The most important policy-making institution in the Soviet 
system is the Presidium (formerly Politburo) of the Party, although 
the Secretariat, Central Committee and Central Auditing Commission 
play an important role as well, particularly since Stalin’s death. 
Hence, a valid evaluation of the role of the Republics in Soviet 
diplomacy must take into consideration the participation of the 
Republics in the Party’s highest policy-making institutions. 


Since the Communist Party is not organized in accordance with 
the principle of federalism, but of democratic centralism, it is difficult 
to appraise the role of the Republics, gua Republics, in the structure 
of the Party. Federalism is not an absolute norm in the Marxist- 
Soviet scheme, but merely a utilitarian device for organizing a multi- 
national state, and hence there is no ideological compulsion to repro- 
duce federal norms of participation by the Republics in the Party 
apparatus. Each Republic, except the R.S.F.S.R., has its own Party 
organization to be sure, but the absence of a separate Russian Party 
is in itself sufficient to render somewhat invalid any estimate of the 
role of the Republics, as Republics, in the Party’s central organs. 5* 


Although the Party is centralized in structure, there is an ideo- 
logical predisposition to diversify its national composition, so as to 
create an image of the Party which reflects the multinational (as 
distinct from federal) character of Soviet society. Republican Party 


58 Party affairs of the R.S.F.S.R. are governed by a Bureau of the Central 
Committee, of which Khrushchev is Chairman. Pravda, February 29, 1956. 

58 For details on the ethnic character of Republican Party organizations, 
cf. Towster, op. cif., pp. 337-338; Merle Fainsod, How Russia is Ruled 
(Harvard, 1953), pp. 217-220. For the Central Asian Republics, cf. H. Carrére 
D’Encausse and A. Benningsen, “Pouvoir Apparent et Pouvoir Réel dans les 
Républiques Musulmanes,” Problémes Soviétiques, April 1958 (No. 1), pp. 63-73. 
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organizations vary widely in time and space in the ethnic homogeneity 
of their membership and leading organs. The Parties of many 
Republics are not only controlled at the top by non-indigenous Com- 
munists, but since a substantial proportion of their rank and file also 
consists of non-natives, usually Russians, there might be little cor- 
respondence between the role of the Republic and that of the national- 
ity whose name it bears, in the upper reaches of the central Party 
apparatus. This lack of correspondence has been strikingly evident 
in the case of the Ukraine during the Stalin era and in the case of the 
Kazakh Republic for the past five years. Since the organizational 
and political requirements of the Party leadership have priority over 
its ethnic composition, it has not been unusual for Party organizations 
in some of the non-Russian Republics to be actually controlled by 
Russians. 


The Russian presence in the Republican Parties varies widely, but 
only the Georgian and Armenian Parties, and to a lesser degree the 
Azerbaidzhan, have been nationally rooted Parties for any great 
length of time. ® Even the Parties of the two basic Republics, 
Byelorussia and the Ukraine, aside from having their leadership pre- 
empted by non-native Communists, have always had huge percentages 
of Russians in their organizations, which all but nullified their na- 
tional character. From 1938 until shortly after Stalin’s death, it was 
the rule that a non-Ukrainian headed not only the Ukrainian Party 
organization, but the Government as well.®° This has also been 
general practice in the Byelorussian, Moldavian, Kazakh, Kirgiz and 
Turkmen Republics. In Central Asia, until recently, only the Uzbek 
and Tadzhik Parties maintained even a semblance of native com- 
position and control. In all of the Republics, with the exception of 
the Georgian and Armenian, Russians usually occupy the commanding 
heights of Republican Party organizations, although an indigenous 
Communist may actually hold the post of First Secretary. * 


It is still not unusual for the First Secretary (the post of Second 
Secretary even more frequently) of a Republican Party organization 
to be a non-native Communist. Some Party specialists have even 


69 N.S. Khrushchey and L.M. Kaganovich were the most prominent non- 
Ukrainians in charge of the Ukrainian Party and Government during this 
period. 

61 Cf. D’Encausse and Benningsen, op. cit. 
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served successively as the First Secretaries of a number of Republican 
Party organizations without being the nationality of any.® Since 
there might be little correspondence between high Republican Party 
officials and their national origin, any appraisal of the role of the 
Republics in the central organs of the Party based on a count of 
Republican Party officials in their composition would be formalistic 
and misleading. The situation is further complicated by the fact that 
Russian officials in the non-Russian Parties in many cases may 
actually have their geographical origin in the Republic. This tendency 
is likely to increase as Russian colonization of the non-Russian 
Republics accelerates. 


A more valid assessment of the role of the nationalities in the 
central organs of the Party would be to balance a tabulation of high 
Republican officials in the central organs of the Party with a tabu- 
lation of the ethnic composition of these organs, although making an 
accurate count is virtually impossible because the Soviet Government 
no longer releases information on the national composition of Party 
organizations. 

The Politburo-Presidium. Under Stalin, no systematic attempt 
was made at balanced ethnic representation in the Politburo until its 
transformation into the larger Presidium in October, 1952. Stalin 
selected his associates on the basis of their competence and personal 
loyalty, with emphasis on the latter characteristic. Consequently, the 
ethnic composition of the Politburo, from 1938 to 1952, reflected 
first Stalin’s own national origins and secondly, the uneven reliability 
of the nationalities to the Soviet system (see Table II). During this 
period, there were two Georgians and one Armenian on the Politburo, 
but not a single Ukrainian, Byelorussian or representative from a 
Moslem nationality. The remaining members, with the exception of 
one Jewish member, were Russians. Although the First Secretary of 
the Ukrainian Party was always on the Politburo, he was ethnically a 
non-Ukrainian and was actually a Politburo member appointed to 
that post rather than the other way around. 8 The ethnic composition 
of the smaller Secretariat was similarly narrow in its ethnic base. All 


62 Thus Presidium member L.1. Brezhnev has been First Secretary of the 
Moldavian and Kazakh Parties, although he is neither a Kazakh nor a Mol- 
davian, while P. K. Ponomarenko has been First Secretary of the Byelorussian 
and Kazakh Parties, although he is an ethnic Ukrainian. 

63 For example, Khrushchev and Kaganovich. 
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appointments and removals on the Politburo from 1938 to 1952 
involved only Russians. 


Table Il 


ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF THE POLITBURO-PRESIDIUM OF THE PARTY 
SELECTED YEARS FROM 1939-1959 ** 


Mar. Oct. Mar. Feb. Jan. 


Nationality 1939 1948 1952 1953 1956 1959 
Russian ........ 6 (1) 8 (1) 18(10) 7 (2) 8 (6) 10 (5) 
Ukrainian ....... 0* o* 2 (i) o1 1 (3) 
Byelorussian .... 0 0 o* o* 0 o* 
Uzbek .......... 0 0 0 0 (1) 1 
Georgian ....... 1 (1) 2 2 1 0 (1) 
Armenian ....... 1 1 1 (1) #1 1 1 
Azerbaidzhan ... 0 0 0 (1) 0 0 
Latvian ......... 0 0 0 0 0 (1) 
Karelo-Finnic ... 0 0 1 0 0 1 
Lithuanian ...... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Moldavian ...... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Estonian ....... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Kazakh ......... 0 0 0 0 o* o* 
Tadzhik ........ 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Kirgiz .......... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Turkmen ....... 0 0 0 10) 0 0 
Jewish .......... 1 1 1 1 1 0 
TOTALS ......... 9 (2) 12 (1) 25(11) 10 (4) 11 (7) 14 (10) 
No. nationalities . 4 4 6 6 5 7 


*First Secretary of the Party organization of the Union Republic repre- 
sented as full or alternate member of the Politburo-Presidium, but of non- 
indigenous origin. 


** Alternate members in parentheses. 


The transformation of the Party’s highest organ into a Presidium 
of 25 full members and 11 alternates in October, 1952, although it 
enhanced the proportion of Russians, also slightly broadened the 
ethnic composition of the Party’s supreme organ. Two Ukrainians 
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and one Finn * were admitted, but it still did not include a single 
member from the Moslem nationalities, whose first representative was 
admitted to the Presidium which was reorganized and drastically 
reduced in size immediately after Stalin’s death.®° The deliberate 
transformation of the Party’s highest organ into a genuine multi- 
national body, however, closely parallels Khrushchev’s rise to pre- 
eminence. At the 20th Party Congress, a Central Asian was elected to 
the Presidium for the first time, and after the expulsion of the “anti- 
Party group” in June, 1957, and the removal of Marshals Zhukov and 
Bulganin, the entire ethnic balance and character of the Presidium 
underwent transformation. The proportion of Russians and Cau- 
casians was considerably reduced, while that of the Ukrainians was 
enhanced. Of the fifteen major non-Russian nationalities in the 
Union, six were represented in the Presidium in 1959, but they were 
so distributed that every major ethno-geographical region in the 
U.S.S.R. was represented by at least one member. The decline of the 
Georgians reflects the death of Stalin and the execution of Beria, 
while the increase in Ukrainians correspondingly reflects the rise of 
Khrushchev, whose political strength was based on the Ukrainian 
apparatus, although he himself is not a Ukrainian. The presence of 
four Ukrainians in the Presidium is also a more accurate expression 
of their demographic status in the Union as the second most numerous 
nationality. 


The Central Committee. Representation of the Republics in the 
Central Committee has always been more systematic than in the 
Politburo-Presidium. It has been the general rule that the First 
Secretaries of Republican Party Organizations are elected to full 
membership in the Central Committee. A more reliable indication of 
the participation of the Republics in the Central Committee, however, 
is the number of high Republican governmental officials in the Central 
Committee. Although there has always been a certain degree of 
interlock at this level, the trend, since Stalin’s death, has been to 
expand the pattern of interlock between Republican governmental 
organs and central Party institutions (see Table III). 


64 Otto Kuusinen. 


65 M.D. A._Bagirov, who was removed and later executed as one of 
Beria’s accomplices. Cf. Pravda, March 7, 1953. 
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In 1952, the Chairmen of nine Republican Councils of Ministers 
and two Presidia were full or alternate members of the Central 
Committee; in 1956, the distribution was eleven and six respectively, 
while six more Premiers ond Presidia Chairmen were elected to the 
Central Auditing Commission. The pattern of interlock embraces 
lesser government officials as well, and since government officials 
in the Republics are more apt to be indigenous than Party officials, 
the rise of their representation in the Party’s highest organs is a better 
indication of the influence of the national Republics. 


Table Ill 


REPRESENTATION OF REPUBLICAN PARTY AND GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS IN 
THE ALL-UNION CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE PARTY ELECTED BY THE 19TH 
AND 20TH PARTY CONGRESSES 





October 1952 February 1956 





Republic Full Cand. CAC** Full Cand. CAC 
R.S.F.S.R. ....... —C P —C P 
Ukrainian ........ stc S CP 

Byelorussian ...... s* S*C 

Uzbek ........... sc S DC P Cc 
Kazakh .......... S*C S*C 

Georgian ......... SC SC P 
Azerbaidzhan ..... $C $c P 
Lithuanian ,....... N) CP N) C P 
Moldavian ........ s* s* Cc* 

Latvian .......... S Cc S Cc P 
Kirgiz ........... S S 

Tadzhik .......... S s Cc 
Armenian ........ Ss Ss P 
Turkmen ......... Ss S Cc 
Estonian ......... S Cc Ss Cc 
Karelo-Finnish ... S* P s* P 


Legend: S — First Secretary; C — Chairman, Council of Ministers; P — Chair- 
man, Presidium of the Supreme Soviet; DC—-Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. 


* Non-indigenous. 
** CAC — Central Auditing Commission. 
Source : Compiled from data in Leo Gruliow, editor, Current Soviet Policies 


(Praeger, 1953), pp. 236-242; Current Soviet Policies I] (Praeger, 
1957), pp. 196-202; various other sources. 
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Table IV 


ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF THE ALL-UNION CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
PARTY ELECTED AT THE 19TH AND 20TH PARTY CONGRESSES 








Nationality ES iii prey a Cad 
Russian* ......... 97 85 97 88 
Ukrainian ......... 4 12 14 20 
Byelorussian ...... * * 2 2 
UZBEK occ Sirveses 2 2 1 
Kazakh ........... 2 1 1 
Georgian .......... 4 4 2 1 
Azerbaidzhan ...... 2 2 

Lithuanian ........ 1 2 1 2 
Moldavian ........ 

Latvian ........... 1 1 1 1 
Kirgiz. 2s.csaa dec 1 1 

Tadzhik .......... 1 1 

Armenian ......... 3 2 3 1 
Turkmen .......... 1 1 

Estonian .......... 1 1 1 1 
Karelo-Finn ....... 1 1 
Turko-Tatar ....... 1 2 

Jewishs.. S26) i8asiee 2 1 1 1 
Other sce 2 aictees ace 1 2 3 
TOTALS \ctessyece bere 125 110 133 122 





* The figures for ethnic Russians probably include some Byelorussians, 
Ukrainians, and other smaller russified non-Russians and hence are exagger- 
ated. On the other hand, some members with non-Russian names have 
been thoroughly russified and should be in the Russian category. 


Source: Same as for Table IH. 


The ethnic composition of the Central Committee reflects the 
same trends as in the Presidium: decline of Georgian, rise of 
Ukrainian and reduction in the proportion of Russian representation. 
The distribution shown in Table IV is based on a examination of 
surnames and patronymics and hence can only be approximate. 
Russian representation is probably exaggerated because it is not 
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always possible to segregate Russians and Byelorussians by name, 
nor is it always possible to separate the smaller russified non-Russian 
nationalities on this basis. This is also true, to a lesser extent, of 
the Ukrainians. Only names which are unquestionably non-Russian 
in character have been counted. With respect to the names of 
the Moslem nationalities, aside from Tadzhik names, they are more or 
less interchangeable among the various Moslem Turks and Tatars. 
Consequently, they may not actually be representative of the nation- 
ality under which they have been listed, but may be of a kindred 
nationality. 

The limited evidence provided by Tables II, III, and IV is an 
indication that the announced policy of the Khrushchev regime to 
expand the role of the Republics and the nationalities has also had its 
echo in the composition, if not in the structure of the Party, as well 
as in the formal organs of government. 

The extent to which the expansion of the functions and responsi- 
bilities of the Republics has intruded into the sphere of foreign affairs 
may now be assessed by examining the evolution and development of 
the diplomatic organs and institutions in the Union Republics. 


ll 





CHAPTER VI 


DIPLOMATIC ORGANS, 
INSTITUTIONS AND PROCEDURES IN THE REPUBLICS 


In accordance with their constitutional capacity to conduct sepa- 
rate diplomatic relations, the Republics have established skeletal 
institutions and procedures which appear capable of rapid expansion 
and activation should the signal ever be given by Moscow. The com- 
plexity of these arrangements, however, varies from Republic to 
Republic, reaching its maximum development in the Ukrainian and 
Byelorussian Republics. 


I. EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE ORGANS OF DIPLOMACY 
IN THE REPUBLICS: POWERS AND FUNCTIONS. 


Since the governmental structures of the Republics are faithful 
microcosms of the central government, the Presidia, Supreme Soviets 
and Councils of Ministers are primed to play analogous roles in the 
diplomacy of the Republics, but in substantially diminished form both 
in the intensity and range of their powers. The significant differences 
in the scope of diplomatic authority between the Republics and the 
Union are reflected not only in the calculated omission of powers and 
functions, but also in the employment of different terminology dis- 
criminating the powers of the Republics from those of the Union. 

The Constitutions of the Republics, in conformity with that of 
the Union, do not authorize the Republics to conclude, ratify and 
denounce treaties; to deal with questions of war and peace; to deal 
with foreign commerce; or to provide for the security of the state. 
All of these powers are assigned under Article 14 to the Union, “as 
represented by its higher organs of state power and organs of state 
administration.” 
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1. The Presidia. 


Just as the All-Union Presidium and its Chairman function as the 
institutional and personal symbols of sovereignty for the Union, their 
counterparts in the Republics play a similar role on a lesser scale. 
Unlike the All-Union Presidium, the Presidia of the Republics, 
however, are not constitutionally empowered to institute military titles, 
diplomatic ranks and other special titles; appoint and remove the 
high commands of Republican military forces; proclaim a state of 
war; order partial or general mobilization; ratify or denounce treaties, 
or to proclaim local or general martial law in the interests of defense, 
public order or internal security. As pointed out earlier, some of the 
Republican Presidia have exercised some of these functions in spite 
of the absence of explicit authorization in the Constitution. 


The diplomatic powers expressly given to the Republics in the 
Constitution deviate significantly in the use of terminology from 
those granted to the Union. While the All-Union Presidium can 
institute and award decorations (orders and medals) and titles of 
honor, those of the Republics are authorized only to institute and 
award titles of honor. The All-Union Presidium appoints and recalls 
“plenipotentiary representatives” (polnomechnykh predstavitelei), 
whereas the Republics are authorized to dispatch and recall “diplo- 
matic representatives” (diplomaticheskikh predstavitelei). These 
distinctions in usage are reproduced in both the Union and Republican 
Constitutions and mean that the Union retains full power to grant or 
withhold plenipotentiary authority to diplomatic representatives. In 
accordance with Soviet practice, however, the Presidium of the Union 
can delegate this authority to the Presidia of the Republics, but it can 
withdraw it as well. 


The Chairmen of the Republican Presidia play a dual role in 
Soviet diplomacy. As Deputy Chairmen of the All-Union Presidium, 
they are functionaries of the central government and can serve as the 
highest personal representative of Soviet diplomacy in the absence 
of the Chairman, and as the Chairmen of the collegial Chiefs-of-State 
of the Republics they function as the personal symbols of sovereignty 
for the Republics. In recent years, the Chairmen of the Presidia of 
some Republics have played a significant role in Soviet diplomacy, 
serving as heads of Soviet delegations abroad, performing as Acting 
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Chairman of the All-Union Presidium in the absence of the Chairman, 
and accompanying Soviet leaders on their dilpomatic tours abroad. 
The erswhile Chairman of the Uzbek Presidium, Sharaf R. Rashidov, 
for example, has payed an important role in Soviet relations with 
Asian and African countries. As the highest official of the most 
important Soviet Asian Republic, Rashidov accompanied Marshal 
Voroshilov, Khrushchev and Bulganin, and Mikoyan on their res- 
pective diplomatic tours through Southeast Asia and the Far East. ? 
In December, 1957, he served as chief of the Soviet delegation to the 
Afro-Asian Conference held in Cairo, and on several occasions he has 
received foreign dignitaries in Moscow in the capacity of Acting 
Chairman of the All-Union Presidium.? In his own Republic, of 
course, he has received the Chiefs-of-State or Government of virtually 
every independent country of Asia and Africa, and in October, 1958, 
he was the official host for the Afro-Asian Writers Conference held in 
Tashkent. ® In line with this trend, the Chairman of the Presidium of 
the Armenian Republic, Sh. M. Arushanyan, headed the Soviet 
delegation of the 47th Annual Conference of the International Parlia- 
mentary Union, held in Rio de Janeiro in July, 1958. It is likely that 
the Chairmen of Republican Presidia are slated to play an even larger 
role in both the formal and informal aspects of Soviet diplomacy. 


2. The Supreme Soviets. 


The Supreme Soviets of all the Republics are unicameral chambers, 
but the ambit of their authority in international relations is once 
again modelled on their parent body, but in severely diminished form. 
Their sessions are even less frequent and of shorter duration and 
“discussions” concerning foreign policy are conspicuous for their 
absence. After the adoption of the 1944 Amendments, the Supreme 
Soviets of the Republics were authorized to establish Foreign Affairs 
Commissions, patterned after those in the central legislature.* The 
Supreme Soviets of at least eight of the Republics (Byelorussian, 
Ukrainian, Armenian, Georgian, Turkmen, Tadzhik, Uzbek and the 


1 Vadimov, Verkhovny Sovet SSSR i Mezhdunarodnye Otnosheniya, 
pp. 74-75. 

2 Cf. The New York Times, December 29, 1957. 

8 Pravda, October 6 and 8, 1958. 

4B. P. Kravtsov, Verkhovny Sovet SSSR (Moscow, 1954), p. 75. 
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R.S.F.S.R.) have appointed such commissions. What these bodies 
do remains largely a mystery, but presumably they are primed to play 
a role similar to their prototypes in Moscow. Like their models, the 
Chairmen of these curious commissions are usually Party function- 
aries. In 1958, the Chairman of the R.S.F.S.R. Commission was A. B. 
Aristov, full member of the Party Presidium and Secretariat and a 
member of the Central Committee’s Bureau for the R.S.F.S.R.® The 
Chairman of the Ukrainian Commission was a Secretary of the 
Ukrainian Party, as was the last known Chairman of the Georgian 
Foreign Affairs Commission.? The other Chairmen were Central 
Committee members of their respective Party organizations.® One 
function performed by these Commissions is to provide official posts 
with little formal responsibility for Republican Party functionaries, 
so that they might participate in formal diplomatic functions. 


3. The Councils of Ministers. 


Whereas the Supreme Soviet of the Republic or its Presidium is 
empowered to establish the diplomatic representation of the Republic, 
the Council of Ministers is invested with the authority to execute and 
administer whatever diplomatic relations are established, but under 
the general procedure laid down by the U.S.S.R. Since no general 
procedures specifically devoted to the diplomacy of the Republics 
have been adopted by central organs, the specific executive and 


5 As in the case of the Union Constitution, the Foreign Affairs Commissions 
of the Republics are organized in accordance with the constitutional authority 
of the Supreme Soviets of the Republics to establish “commissions of investig- 
atton and audit on any matter.” The remaining Republics have also probably 
established Foreign Affairs Commissions, but information on these obscure 
bodies is rather scanty and elusive. 

6 Pravda, March 23, 1955. New elections were held in all of the Union 
Republics in March and April 1959 as this book was being prepared for 
publication, and new appointments have been made in some cases to the 
positions of Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commissions and to the Foreign 
Ministry. The author was unable to gain access to issues of the local press 
before the manuscript was sent to the printer. 

7 §.V. Chervonenko, Pravda Ukrainy, July 3, 1956; D.V. Mchedlishvili, 
Zarya Vostoka, September 2, 1956. Chervonenko was appointed Soviet 
Ambassador to China in late 1959. 

8 Byelorussian Republic, F. A. Novikova, Sovetskaya Byelorussiya, Decem- 
ber 15, 1955; Turkmen Republic, A.M. Annanurov, Turkmenskaya Iskra, | 
March 18, 1955; Tadzhik Republic, Ya. A. Rakhimov, Kommunist Tadzhik- 
stana, March 29, 1955; Uzbek Republic, R.G. Gulanov, Pravda Vostoka, 
December 7, 1956. 
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administrative powers of the Republican Councils of Ministers are 
shaped by the general powers given to the All-Union Council of 
Ministers, but within a more limited ambit of authority. Thus, the 
Republican Councils of Ministers can be empowered to perform all of 
the acts enumerated previously as falling within the jurisdiction of 
the All-Union Council of Ministers, except the appointment of trade 
representatives. ® Certain collateral powers, however, are reserved 
for the All-Union Council: Adopting measures for the maintenance of 
public order and fixing the annual contingents of citizens to be called 
up for military service. 

Of all the Republics, only the Councils of Ministers of the 
Ukrainian and Byelorussian Republics have had any occasion to exer- 
cise some of these diplomatic powers and then only in relation to the 
participation of the two Republics in U.N. organs and in multi- 
lateral bodies and assemblies based upon membership in the United 
Nations. The Chairman of the Republican Council of Ministers 
functions as the head of the government and normally exercises the 
powers of the Council as a whole, just as the Chairman of the 
Presidium acts as the personal agent of the collegial Chief-of-State. 


I]. THE REPUBLICAN MINISTRIES OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


All of the Republics, including the Karelo-Finnish up to the time 
of its demotion in 1956, have established Ministries of Foreign 
Affairs and all have at some time or other actually appointed Foreign 
Ministers. Until April 1959, the R.S.F.S.R. had failed to appoint a 
Foreign Minister for about a decade, while the Moldavian Republic 
has also been negligent in the past in appointing a Foreign Minister. '° 
The absence of a Moldavian Foreign Minister may have reflected its 
sensitive relationship to Rumania, while in the case of the R.S.F.S.R. it 
may have been considered superfluous. It is not yet clear what signi- 
ficance is to be attributed to the revival of an R.S.F.S.R. Foreign 
Minister. 


® Cf. supra, pp. 148-149. 

10 M. D. Yakolev, also a Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the R.S.F.S.R., was appointed Foreign Minister of the R.S.F.S.R. on April 
17, 1959. Pravda, April 17, 1959, 
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Only the Foreign Ministers of the Ukraine and Byelorussia have 
any genuine diplomatic responsibilties, and these are limited. Vir- 
tually all of the other Foreign Ministers, however, have Deputy 
Foreign Ministers to aid them in carrying their empty portfolios. The 
principal function of the Republican Foreign Minister is ceremonial, 
ornamental and symbolic: They greet foreign dignitaries, attend 
diplomatic receptions and banquets, serve on various Soviet diplomatic 
receptions and banquets, serve on various Soviet diplomatic or quasi- 
diplomatic delegations to international organizations, conferences and 
meetings, and take part in the foreign policy “discussions” in the 
Supreme Soviet or its Foreign Affairs Commissions. Soviet Foreign 
Ministry officials in Moscow and Republican authorities in Georgia 
and Armenia maintained that the Foreign Ministers of the Republics 
were consulted in all diplomatic matters which specifically affected 
the interests of their Republics. Another function of the Republican 
Foreign Ministers, according to official informants in Tbilisi and 
Yerevan, is to arrange and administer cultural exchanges between the 
Republics and foreign states. One of the principal responsibilities of 
the Armenian Foreign Minister, the author was told, was arranging 
and administering the repatriation of nearly 100,000 Armenians from 
abroad to the Armenian Republic. 


The post of Republican Foreign Minister remains, essentially, 
honorific and is strictly a part-time responsibility, since most Repub- 
lican Foreign Ministers have additional administrative and depart- 
mental duties. As of the beginning of 1958, in three Republics 
(Armenian, Estonian and Tadzhik), the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers also held the post of Foreign Minister.’ In Georgia, a 
First Deputy Chairman served as Foreign Minister, while in five 
Republics (Byelorussian, Kazakh, Kirgiz, Turkmen and Uzbek), a 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers also served as Foreign 
Minister; 18 and in one case (Latvia), the position was simultaneously 


11 A. Ye. Kochinyan, Pravda, December 9, 1956,, and September 13, 1956. 
A. A. Myurisep, Izvestia, December 11, 19536; N. Dodkhudoyev Pravda, 
February 10, 1957 and Izvestia, May 27, 1956. On September 10, 1958, Kochi- 
nyan was relieved of his part-time functions as Armenian Foreign Minister 
in favor of B. G. Martirosyan, a Deputy Chairman and member of the 
Central Committee of the Armenian Communist Party. 

12M. I. Kuchava, Zarya Vostoka, August 9, 1956; K. V. Kiselev has 
headed the Byelorussian Foreign Ministry since its establishment; T.T. Tazhi- 


eS Cd 
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held by the Ministers of Culture.1% Only in three Republics (the 
Ukraine, Azerbaidzhan and Lithuania) did the Foreign Minister have 
no other visible means of support. 14 


Precise information on the organization, structure, composition 
and size of the Republican Foreign Ministries and diplomatic 
establishments is difficult to secure, since Soviet sources provide 
very little descriptive material. A fairly reliable indication of the 
relative importance of the Foreign Ministries of the different Republics 
is the size, location and appearance of their physical plants. The 
author visited the Ukrainian and Georgian Foreign Ministries while in 
the Soviet Union in July, 1958. The Ukrainian Foreign Ministry is 
housed in a building of respectable appearance and size and is located 
close to the Council of Ministers building, whereas the Georgian 
Foreign Ministry was housed in a shabby structure and located in a 
dark corner of Tbilisi, far from the Dom Pravitelstva, and consisted 
precisely of a single reception room. 


1. The Ukrainian and Byelorussian Foreign Ministries. 


Of all the Soviet Republics, only the Ukraine and Byelorussia 
maintain permanent and fairly extensive diplomatic establishments. 
This is due to their membership in the United Nations and six of its 
specialized agencies, and their participation in other international 
commissions, bodies and conferences to which they are entitled by 
virtue of their membership in the U. N. The only U.N. organ from 
which they are excluded is the World Court. 


In the past fifteen years, the diplomatic establishments of the two 
Republics have experienced a steady expansion of their participation 
in multilateral bodies and a corresponding evolution in the develop- 
ment of their Foreign Ministries and diplomatic services. The most 
fruitful sources of information concerning the size, composition and 


bavev, Pravda, November 3, 1956; K. K. Konduchalova, Izvestia, February 16, 
1957; B. Ch. Charryyev, Pravda, January 20, 1957 and Izvestia, October 3, 
1956; G. S. Sultanov, Izvestia, January 26, 1957 and November 3, 1956. 

13 Ya, P. Ostrov, Sovetskaya Latviya, March 25, 1955. 

14 L. F, Palamarchuk (the fourth Foreign Minister of the Ukrainian 
Republic since 1944), Izvestia, December 3, 1956; M. I. Aliev, Bakinsky 
Rabochye, October 23, 1956; I. I. Gashka, Sovetskaya Litva, October 10, 
1956. Aliev, the Foreign Minister of the Azerbaidzhan Republic since 1944, 
died on September 28, 1958, 
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structure of their services are the lists of delegations furnished 
periodically by the two Republics to the international organizations 
and conferences in which they participate. Other information can be 
culled from various Soviet sources: Books on international law, 
administrative law and constitutional law; legal periodicals; and 
Soviet press accounts of diplomatic receptions, conferences and 
government appointments and dismissals. 


From these incomplete and diversified sources it appears that the 
organization and structure of the Foreign Ministries of the Ukraine 
and Byelorussia are embryonic microcosms of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Moscow. 


Internal Organization and Structure. At the head of the Foreign 
Ministries of the Union Republics stands the Foreign Minister. In 
most cases, aside from an occasional Deputy Foreign Minister, he 
constitutes virtually the entire establishment. The Foreign Ministries 
of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian Republics, however, reveal more 
sophistication and not a little sophistry in their organization. In 
addition to one or two Deputy Foreign Ministers, the Foreign 
Ministries of both Republics have a Collegium, which, like its counter- 
part in Moscow, is presided over by the Foreign Minister and includes 
the Deputy Ministers and other senior officials of the Ministry. ** 
The chief function of the Collegium is to act as a coordinating and 
advisory body to the Foreign Minister. The internal administrative 
and house-keeping functions of the Foreign Ministries in the two 
Republics are under the direction of the Secretary-General of the 
Ministry. He is responsible for the recruitment and training of per- 
sonnel, executing assignments, rotation, promotion and appointment 
of personnel and also for communications, transportation, financial, 
clerical and supply matters. At meetings of the General Assembly, he 
is charged with the administrative coordination of the work of the 
delegation. 1¢ 


15 Cf. Delegations to the United Nations, Thirteenth Session of the General 
Assembly (New York, United Nations, September 1958), p. 24. (Hereinafter 
cited only by Session number and date.) 

16 Ibid. The functions of the Collegium and Secretary-General, as well as 
other departments, are presumed to be patterned after those of the central 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. For a brief description of the organization and 
structure of the Soviet Foreign Ministry, cf. Vernon V. Aspaturian, “Soviet 
Foreign Policy,” in Roy C. Macridis, editor, Foreign Policy in World Politics 
(New York, Prentice Hall, 1958), pp. 188-191. 
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The chief organizational difference, aside from size, between 
the central Foreign Ministry and those of the two Republics, is that 
the two smaller Ministries are not divided into geographical depart- 
ments. This is not surprising in view of their lack of diplomatic 
representation with other countries. They do have, however, at least 
three functional departments, each with a Chief and a Deputy Chief, 
and perhaps one or two more. The three identifiable departments are 
the Political, the Protocol and Consular, and the Press Department. ?” 
It is possible that an Economic and/or Legal Department also exists. 


The Political Department is the central department in the two 
Ministries, since it is probably in charge of United Nations affairs and 
those of multilateral bodies in general. The Press Department is 
responsible for information, publications, press releases and press 
conferences. The functions of the Protocol section of the Protocol 
and Consular Department, while not apt to be burdensome or 
vexatious, are self-explanatory, but the functions of the Consular 
section are not clear, since neither Republic maintains consular 
establishments abroad. Both Poland and Czechoslovakia maintain 
consulates in Kiev, but it is not known whether they have any direct 
communication with the Ukrainian Foreign Ministry. The existence 
of this section may be for ornamental purposes only, an expression 
of a future intention, or even possibly an indication that the previous 
practice of “special representatives” of the Republics attached to 
Soviet missions abroad might have been silently revived. At least 
one individual, however, has succeeded in getting a separate visa 
issued by the Ukrainian Foreign Ministry, a function normally per- 
formed by a Consular section. ™* 


The possible existence of an Economic and/or Legal Department 
is based upon the responsibilities of the two Republics in various 
economic and legal organizations and commissions as well as the 
general necessity to deal with problems of an economic and legal 
nature in the ordinary course of their participation in various multi- 
lateral bodies. The delegations of both Republics to the U. N. usually 


17 [bid., Eleventh Session of the General Assembly, November 1956, p. 126; 
Twelfth Session of the General Assembly, September 1957, p. 133; Thirteenth 
Session of the General Assembly, September 1958, p. 131. 

18 Cf, Marshall MacDuffie, The Red Carpet (New York, W. W. Norton, 
1954), p. 145. MacDuffie demanded and received an exit visa from the 
Ukrainian Foreign Ministry, which was numbered 100.001. 
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include “expert-consultants” on legal, economic and other technical 
matters, sometimes drawn from outside the Foreign Ministry, and 
hence some administrative regulation of their activities is probably 
necessary. Although both Republics engage in limited bilateral cul- 
tural exchanges with countries in the Communist orbit, these activities 
are probably handled through the Republican Ministries of Culture 
and no necessity would exist to establish a Cultural Affairs Depart- 
ment in the Foreign Ministry. What the precise demarcation of 
authority is between the Ministries of Culture and Foreign Affairs 
in international cultural relations is not exactly clear. 


To handle UNESCO affairs, each Republic has established a 
Commission for UNESCO Affairs attached to the Council of 
Ministers. 1 


Diplomatic Services and Delegations. The diplomatic ranks of 
the Ukrainian and Byelorussian diplomatic services are patterned after 
their central prototypes. Since the Constitutions of the Union and 
the Republics do not expressly authorize the Republics to institute 
diplomatic ranks or to designate plenipotentiary representatives, the 
legal basis for their existence is not entirely clear. In all likelihood, 
the diplomatic ranks of the two Republics are governed by the decree 
of the All-Union Presidium of May 28, 1943, which established the 
ranks currently used in the Soviet diplomatic services. 2° According 
to the provisions of this decree, the three highest titles, carrying 
plenipotentiary rank (Ambassador and Ministers First and Second 
Class), can be accredited only by decree of the Presidium, while the 
eight lower ranks are accredited by the Foreign Ministry.24 The 
diplomatic services of both Republics include Ambassadors and 
Ministers Plenipotentiary, Counselors, First, Second and Third 
Secretaries. 


In view of the constitutional provisions concerning the creation of 
diplomatic ranks and the accrediting of plenipotentiary representatives, 
it is not clear how the powers invested in All-Union argans have been 
legally delegated to the organs of the Republics, but since these ranks 


19 Izvestia, October 13, 1956. 


20 Sbornik Zakonov SSSR... 1938-1956, p. 219. Date given for this decree 
is erroneously reported by /storiya Diplomatii, II], as June 14, 1943, on p. 779. 


21 Cf. Aspaturian in Macridis, op. cit., p. 193 for details. 
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have been established by Republican organs, some formal or informal 
procedure must have been instituted. 


Aside from these formal diplomatic ranks, the two Republics also 
employ “expert-consultants” with simulated diplomatic titles. 22  Fre- 
quently, Ministers and Deputy Ministers of other government depart- 
ments (Culture, Finance, Justice), university officials and professors, 
writers, journalists and Supreme Soviet deputies are included in the 
entourage of their diplomatic delegations. 7 Individuals have also 
been listed as Assistants to the Foreign Minister. Other categories 
of non-diplomatic status include interpreters and clerical workers of 
various types. 74 


The top diplomatic personnel of the two Republics, with but few 
exceptions, are not recruited from the ranks of the career service in 
the central ministry, nor are they “on loan” as might be expected, but 
tather they appear to be recruited from among Republican govern- 
ment officials and professional people with relatively minor rank in 
their respective Party organizations. 7° Their names, in most cases, 
indicate indigenous origin as well. Whereas diplomats of high rank 
have been released from the central ministry to be appointed Foreign 
Ministers of various Republics, there are no instances of Ukrainian 
or Byelorussian diplomats promoted to important posts in the Aill- 
Union diplomatic service or Foreign Ministry, although Soviet 
diplomats of numerous nationalities are to be found in the Union 
career service. 7° Service in the Ukrainian and Byelorussian Foreign 
services appears to be characterized by both long tenure and relative 
security, but it is hardly a career designed to stimulate the ambitions. 


22 Cf. Delegations ...Second Session of the General Assembly, September 
1947; Ibid., Seventh Session, October 1952, 


28 Cf, Delegations... Ninth Session of the General Assembly, September 
1954 


24 Cf. Delegations... Thirteenth Session of the General Assembly, 1958. 


25 The existence of separate diplomatic establishments for the Ukraine 
and Byelorussia, however, has not hindered the admission of many ethnic 
Ukrainians and Byelorussians (as well as other nationalities) into the All- 
Union Foreign Ministry and diplomatic service. The Soviet diplomatic 
service, remains, however, preponderantly Great Russian in its ethnic com- 
position. 

26 For example, A. I. Lavrentiey was released to serve as Foreign Com- 
missar of the R.S.F.S.R. and Korneichuk to function as Ukrainian Foreign 
Commissar in 1944, 
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2. Participation in International Organizations. 


The bulk of the diplomatic activity of the two Republics is with 
international organizations. They are members of six specialized 
agencies: The International Labor Organization, UNESCO, the 
World Health Organization, Universal Postal Union (although neither 
Republic has a separate postal system nor issues distinctive postal 
stamps), the International Telecommunications Union and the World 
Meteorological Organization. In addition, they are also members of 
various commissions and participate in all conferences for which they 
are eligible. As full members of the United Nations, they are qualified 
to be elected as non-permanent members of the Security Council, 
members of the Economic and Social Council and the Trusteeship 
Council, as well as to all of the subsidiary bodies established by 
these organs. They are technically excluded only from the World 
Court by Article 3 of the Statute of the Court, which stipulates that 
no two members of the Court may be nationals of the same state 
and that for this purpose, any person who could be regarded as a 
national of more than one state “shall be deemed a national of the 
one in which he ordinarily exercises civil and political rights.” 27 


Both Republics have been rather active and energetic in all of 
the organizations in which they have participated and seem to be 
neither shy nor inhibited by their status, for the representatives of 
both have been quite vocal and aggressive in promoting Soviet 
interests. Both Republics have been elected to major U. N. organs: 
The Ukraine to the Security Council and Byelorussia to the Economic 
and Social Council.?8 Furthermore, both Republics have been 
represented on numerous sub-organs and have occupied many Chair- 
manships of Committees and Commissions established by the General 
Assembly, Security Council and ECOSOC. 


Until 1958, neither of the two Republics maintained permanent 
delegations to the United Nations in New York or at its European 


27 Citizens of the Ukraine and Byelorussia can, of course, be elected as 
Judges from the Soviet Union as a whole. 

28 The Ukraine was elected to the Security Council on November 13, 
1947 to serve for the years 1948 and 1949. Its delegate played a con- 
spicuous role in the Greek, Indonesian, Spanish, Syrian and Lebanese questions. 
Byelorussia sat on the Economic and Social Council for three years from 
1947 to 1950 and also on the Human Rights, Economic and Employment, 
and Status of Women Commissions established by ECOSOC. 
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offices in Geneva. It appears that a substantial part of their Foreign 
Ministries, including virtually all of their ranking officials, reassemble 
in New York each Fall to assume their most important diplomatic 
responsibility. Normally, the headquarters of both delegations have 
been located separately from that of the U.S.S.R. and from each other, 
in a calculated, if uneconomic, effort to maintain the fiction of 
autonomy. 


Like other members of the United Nations, the two Republics are 
separately assessed for financial support of the organization. They 
zre eligible to send five full and five alternate representatives to the 
General Assembly. The compositions and sizes of the delegations of 
the two Republics have often betrayed minor variations because of 
the uneven distribution of their responsibilities at different times. As 
a rule, the sizes of both delegations compare favorably with those of 
other small powers. At the 13th Session of the General Assembly 
(1958), for example, the Byelorussian delegation consisted of five 
representatives, three alternates, four advisers and one secretary, for 
a total of thirteen, while the Ukrainian delegation of eighteen in- 
cluded five representatives, four alternates, eight advisers and one 
secretary. 2° 


Ill. THE TREATY POWERS OF THE UNION REPUBLICS. 


Soviet writers rarely fail to invoke the limited treaty relations 
of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian Republics as concrete proof of 
their diplomatic autonomy in international affairs. The treaty rela- 
tions of the Soviet Republics, however, have been quite modest and 
carefully circumscribed, restricted almost exclusively to the Byelo- 
russian and Ukrainian Republics. 

Under Soviet constitutional law, there are two general categories 
of international agreements: treaties requiring formal ratification by 
the supreme organs of state power (the Supreme Soviet or its Pre- 
sidium, usually the latter), and international agreements requiring only 
confirmation by the Council of Ministers. Whereas Article 14a gives 
to the Union the power of “conclusion, ratification and denunciation 


29 Delegations ... Thirteenth Session of the General Assembly, September 
1958, pp. 24-25; 131-132. 
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of treaties of the U.S.S.R.,” Article 18a limits the Republics only “to 
conclude agreements (soglashenia)” with foreign states, and makes 
no mention of freaties (dogovorov) or of the ratification and denun- 
ciation of international compacts. The Union Republics, like the 
Union, are governed by the provisions of the Law on the Procedure 
for the Ratification and Denunciation of International Treaties of the 
U.S.S.R., adopted by the Supreme Soviet on August 20, 1938, 
allegedly upon the initiative of its Foreign Affairs Commissions. 
According to this law, “peace treaties, treaties of mutual defense from 
aggression and treaties of mutual non-aggression” are subject to 
ratification, as are treaties specifically requiring ratification, °° whereas 
“economic and other treaties upon the conclusion of which no pro- 
vision was made for subsequent ratification do not require such 
ratification and may be confirmed by... the Council of People’s Com- 
missars [Council of Ministers] of the U.S.S.R. according to general 
procedure.” 5 


International agreements contracted by the Republics have fallen 
into both categories. Although there are no specific provisions in 
either the Union or Republican Constitutions empowering the Repub- 
lics to ratify or denounce treaties, the Constitutions do not explicitly 
deny this authority either. In accordance with past and current Soviet 
constitutional practice, this means that the Republics can ratify and 
denounce treaties with the approbation of the central government or 
in the absence of its disapproval. Since kompetenz-kompetenz resides 
in the Union Government, all agreements signed by the Republics 
with foreign states are subject to nullification, disavowal or denun- 
ciation by the Union Government in the unlikely event of disagree- 
ment between the Republics and the central government. The 
situation is analogous with respect to the declaration of war and 
peace, for which there is neither authorization nor prohibition in the 
Soviet Constitution. 


80 Second Session of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., August 10-21, 
1938, verbatim text in English, (New York, International Publishers, 1938), 
p. 678. Cf. also Sbornik Zakonov SSSR ... 1938-1956, p. 152. 

81 Comment by Deputy O. J. Schmidt on behalf of the Foreign Affairs 
Commission of the Council of Nationalities. Jbid., p. 595. For details 
concerning Soviet ratification procedure, cf. O. E. Polents, Ratifikatsiya 
Mezhdunarodnykh Dogovorov (Moscow, 1959), pp. 32-36. 


— 
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The first international agreements were contracted by the Repub- 
lics in 1944 and were bilateral in nature. On September 9, 1944, the 
Ukrainian and Byelorussian Republics, and on September 22, 1944, 
the Lithuanian Republic, signed population accords with the Lublin 
Committee of Poland. The agreements were signed by the Premiers 
of the Republics and were not subject to ratification by the Republican 
Presidia. *? Three years later, on May 6, 1947, the three Republics 
signed a final protocol with Poland affirming that the agreements of 
1944 had been fulfilled. #8 These agreements were the first and final 
bilateral compacts signed by any of the Soviet Republics. 


The Charter of the United Nations was the first international 
instrument to be signed by the Republics which required formal rati- 
fication, and since the two Republics deposited instruments of rati- 
fication in 1945, the procedure permitting their Presidia to ratify 
international documents was established early in their diplomatic 
development. ** The two Republics also deposited separate instru- 
ments of ratification in connection with the Peace Treaties signed 
with Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania and Finland. Furthermore, 
the Ukrainian Republic participated in the Belgrade Conference on 
the Danube Convention as one of the riparian powers and deposited 
a separate document of ratification. ®° The two Republics have also 
adhered to the Conventions on Genocide and Political Rights of 
Women, have joined six U.N. specialized agencies, and have signed 
various multilateral conventions, some of which required formal rati- 
fication. °® The agreements signed separately by the two Republics 


82 Vneshnyaya Politika Sovetskovo Soyuza v Period Otechestvennoi Voiny, 
three volumes (Moscow, 1944-1947), II, pp. 202-204; 230-232. No texts of the 
agreements were published — only information bulletins. 

88 Vneshnyaya Politika Sovetskovo Soyuza na 1947 god, two volumes, 
one 1952), Il, pp. 383-384; cf. also Ye. Korovin, Mezhdunarodnoye Pravo, 
p. 365. 


84 Cf. Polents, op. cit., p. 36. 

85 U.N. Treaty Series, volume 33, No. 518, pp. 181-225; Vneshnyaya 
Politika...na 1948 god, Il, p. 29. The Ukraine signed and ratified the 
Convention, but its right to separate representation on the Commission was 
waived by the delegate of the U.S.S.R., who represents the interests of the 
Ukraine and is usually a Ukrainian. 

86 The two Republics are members of the International Labor Organi- 
zation, UNESCO, the World Health Organization, Universal Postal Union, 
the International Telecommunications Union, and the World Meteorological 
Organization. Cf. Kozhevnikov, editor, Mezdunarodnoye Pravo, pp. 338-348. 
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with UNRRA on December 18, 1945, required only the confirmation 
of their Councils of Ministers. 3” 

The authority of the Union Republics to sign international agree- 
ments is not particularly unusual for a Union State. The individual 
states of Imperial Germany, the Weimar Republic, and even the 
German Federal Republic, were empowered to negotiate limited types 
of international agreements under the supervision of the Federal 
Government, but it is perhaps the treaty powers of the Swiss Cantons 
which today most closely approximate those of the Soviet Repub- 
tics. Under Article 9 of the Swiss Constitution, “the Cantons retain 
the right of concluding treaties with foreign Powers upon the subjects 
of public economic regulation, cross-frontier intercourse, and police 
relations; but such treaties shall contain nothing repugnant to the 
Confederation, or to the rights of other cantons.” °§ The Cantons 
have very seldom exercised these treaty-making powers in the past, 
for it has not always been clear whether or not these agreements bind 
the Federal Government. 


The treaty-making powers of the Cantons, and indeed those of 
the German States as well, have always been carefully demarcated, 
but the chief peculiarity of the treaty-making powers of the Republics 
is their juridically indefinite character. The Republics, in a formal 
sense, have a blank check, but the Union retains fully the power to 
select the denomination and the occasion at its own discretion. They 
can contract the most fundamental types of treaties (the Charter of 
the U. N., the Peace Treaties) or be prevented from signing any at 
all. It is an ingenious formula which provides a maximum of flexibility 
with a minimum hazard. An intriguing academic question, however, 
is whether or not the Union is juridically responsible for contractual 
obigations incurred by its component Republics, whose diplomatic 
representatives and government officials are all citizens of the Union 
and subject to Union law. 


87 The New York Times, December 18, 1945. 

88 Cf, Christopher Hughes, The Federal Constitution of Switzerland (Oxford 
University Press, London, 1954), p. 12. The constitutional position of the 
states of the United States is also remarkably similar. Whereas Article | of 
the Constitution stipulates that “no state shall enter into any Treaty, Alliance, 
or Confederation,” it also states that “no State shall, without the consent o 
Congress... enter into any Agreement of compact with another State, or with 
a foreign Power.” 
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The authority of the Union Republics to conclude international 
agreements under the Soviet Constitution does not make it mandatory 
that they negotiate with foreign powers on matters specifically affec- 
ting their interests, nor does it require that they participate in nego- 
tiations and treaties signed by the U.S.S.R., although they may be 
directly affected by them. The Soviet Union has signed treaties with 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Finland and Iran, altering the 
territorial boundaries of various Union Republics without the par- 
ticipation of representatives from the interested Republics in the 
negotiations or even in the ceremonies at the time of signature. The 
only restrictions upon the powers of the Union Government in this 
connection are Articles 18 of the Union Constitution and 16 of the 
Republican Constitutions, which require the consent of the Republics 
prior to the ratification of any treaty which alters the boundary of 
the Republic concerned. No established procedure in law has been 
adopted for securing this consent, and in the past this provision of 
the Constitution has not always been honored, even in form. Under 
the broad latitude of the Constitution, there are many ways in which 
this approval can be secured. Since the Chairmen of the Republican 
Presidia sit in the All-Union Presidium as Vice-Chairmen, and 
Republican Premiers are members ex officio of the All-Union Council 
of Ministers, consent could be secured in these organs. The customary 
procedure, however, has been for the Republic to grant this consent 
before a joint meeting of the two Foreign Affairs Commissions of 
the Supreme Soviet. This was the procedure employed for example, 
in securing the formal consent of the Azerbaidzhan and Turkmen 
Republics to the frontier rectifications made in the Soviet-Iranian 
Treaty of December 2, 1954. % 


8° Novikov, op. cit., p. 34. 














CHAPTER VII 


THE MILITARY POWERS OF THE UNION REPUBLICS 


Of the two Amendments which were adopted on February 1, 1944, 
the one pertaining to the decentralization of military affairs remains 
the most enigmatic from the standpoint of intentions and expectations. 
The Amendment consists of two parts: the administrative decentrali- 
zation of the defense establishment and the formation of national 
troop units by each of the Republics. Whereas historically and legally 
defense matters were virtually amalgamated even before the formation 
of the Union, the existence of national military units within the Red 
Army persisted long after the Union was formed in 1923. As in the 
case of the centralzation of foreign affairs by the 1924 Constitution, 
the Republics retained limited residual jurisdiction over defense 
because of the perpetuation of these national detachments. Soviet 
attitudes toward the formation of national troop units have had a 
chequered evolution, reflecting both contradiction and vascillation 
between the requirements of ideology and necessity. 


I. NaTIONAL Troop Units BEFORE WorLpD War II. 


Just as the Bolshevik leaders were originally against the idea 
of federalism as a state form of organization, so were they opposed 
to the notion of an army fragmented into national components. Even 
before the establishment of Soviet power, the drawbacks of such an 
organizational method were recognized. In the summer of 1917, a 
conference of military organizations of the Party stated that “the 
formation of national regiments is in general not in the interests 
of the toiling masses, although the conference, of course, does not 
deny the right of each nationality to form such regiments.”2 This * 


1 Cited in Towster, op. cit., p. 75, 
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policy of equivocation has left its indelible imprint on Moscow’s 
attitude toward national troop formations ever since. While predis- 
posed to favor a centralized and unified Army, Soviet leaders have 
been forced to make concessions in order to satisfy not only the 
national pride of the various nationalities, but also to such purely 
practical matters as the effective utilization of a multilingual and 
multinational population. In accordance with this objective of 
striking a balance between the advantages of a unified army with 
the natural demands of the various nationalities to be organized in 
separate national military units, Stalin issued an order after the 
seizure of power announcing that “the free grouping of warriors 
according to the nationality criteria is permissible within the bounds 
of a given military unit,” although in May, 1918, it was further 
decided that “only on the territory of the given nationality (for 
example, the Ukraine, Bashkiria, Armenia, etc.)” were national 
military units to be tolerated. ? 


The secession of the border nationalities from Russia soon after 
the Revolution rendered these attempts to reconcile military unity 
with national diversity academic, for the seceding nationalities 
organized their own national armies to defend and secure their 
precarious independence. Where there was formerly one army, there 
were now nearly a dozen, many of them involved in war not only 
with neighboring states, but with one another as well. This was 
particularly true of the Caucasus and on the western periphery of the 
former Russian Empire. Under these conditions, the organization of 
national military detachments in the Red Army became an absolute 
necessity in reassembling the former Russian Empire. Otherwise the 
sovietization of the border regions would be indistinguishable from 
Russian imperialism, since the diffusion of personnel throughout the 
military would have imparted to the Red Army the mark of a Russian 
army of conquest. Consequently, various national formations were 
organized to spearhead the advance of the Red Army into the 
territories of their respective nationalities. This was designed not 
only to impart to the Red Army the color of a multinational and 
international army, but also to disguise its military re-conquests as 
episodes in a multinational civil war. 


2 Ibid. 
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The establishment of friendly Soviet regimes in the border Repub- 
lics once again confronted the Soviet leaders with the problem of 
military organization. In the series of economic-military unions 
established between the R.S.F.S.R. and the individual Republics, 
defense matters were not uniformly amalgamated, although the 
defense establishments and national armies were in each case coor- 
dinated or subordinated to that of the R.S.F.S.R., depending upon 
the preceise contractual arrangements made with the individual 
Republics. Each Republic, however, continued to preserve the 
semblance of its separate national army. Thus, an order of the 
Revolutionary War Council of June 19, 1919, provided that: 


All decrees, legislative statutes, ordinances, and orders concerning 
the Red Army and matters within the competence of the People’s 
Commissariat for Military Affairs, such as have already been 
published, and such as may be published in the future by the 
corresponding organs of the Russian Soviet Republic, shall be 
effective throughout the territory of the Ukrainian U.S.S.R. 8 


The formulation of the U.S.S.R. in 1923 represented a further 
stage in the organizational form the army of a multinational state 
should assume. The defense establishment was centralized and the 
Republics relinquished their separate armies, but the practice of 
permitting and even encouraging national troop units was continued. 
The formation of national military units, however, was deprived of 
its juridical significance because it was not limited only to the basic 
Republics, but other large compact nationalities were granted this 
right as well. The practice was thus not a reflection of the federal 
nature of the Union but of its multinational character. ¢ 


At the Twelfth Congress of the Party held in 1923, a resolution 
was adopted directing “that practical measures be taken to organize 


8 Order of the Revolutionary War Council, dated June 19, 1919. Sobraniye 
Uzakonenii i Rasporiazhenii Rabochevo i Krestianskovo Pravitelstva, R.S.F. 
S.R., 1919, No. 30, Article 322. 

4 Nevertheless, the Republics did retain certain residual rights in matters 
of defense. Thus the Ukrainian Constitution provided for “participation, 
within limits established by the legislation of the U.S.S.R., in the organi- 
zation of the armed forces.” IJstoriya Sovetskoi Konstitutsii, p. 520. Repre- 
sentatives of the War Commissariat, as in the case of the Foreign Com- 
missariat, were stationed in all capitals of the Republics and could be 
admitted into the composition of Republican Sovnarkoms. 
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national military units,” but it was the Fourth Conference of the Cen- 
tral Committee which met in June, 1923, which dealt with the question 
in greater detail. A draft platform, drawn up by Stalin and approved 
by the Politburo, stated that “it is necessary to proceed at once with 
the organization of military schools in the republics and regions for 
the purpose of training within a certain time people who could later 
serve as a core for the organization of national military units.” 5 
The draft platform stressed the need for speed, explaining that the 
existence of national military units would serve not only to satisfy 
nationalist impulses and facilitate defense, but would also permit the 
Republics to embark upon local military ventures —— which may also 
have been a motive in resurrecting the national units two decades 
later: 


The question of forming national military units is one of prime 
importance, both as regards defense against possible attacks by 
Turkey, Afghanistan, Poland, etc., and as regards the possibility of 
the Union of Republics being compelled to take action against neigh- 
boring states. The importance of national military units from the 
standpoint of the internal situation in the Union of Republics needs 
no proof. & 


In his report to the Conference, Stalin mused that “if we had reliable 
national military units with reliable commanders in republics like 
Turkestan, the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Georgia, Armenia and Azer- 
baidjan, our republic would be in a far better position... both in regard 
to defense and in regard to the contingency of our having to take 
action” 7 

National units of regimental size were immediately organized in 
the Tatar and Bashkir Autonomous Republics because a sufficient 
cadre of trained and reliable personnel were available, while for the 
major nationalities, according to Stalin, national divisions would be 
formed: 


Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaidzhan already have, I think, a division 
each. In the Ukraine and Byelorussia it would be possible, at ence, 
to form one division of militia (particularly in the Ukraine). § 


5 Stalin, Works, V, p. 305. 
6 Ibid., p. 306. 
7 Ibid., pp. 330-331. 
8 Ibid., p. 306. 
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While new units were organized for some nationalities, the 
national detachments of others were survivals from the brief period of 
formal independence. In Central Asia, Uzbek, Turkmen, Kazakh and 
Tadzhik national regiments were formed, as they were in the Tatar 
and Bashkir regions. These national units, however, were organized 
only on a limited basis and as a general rule were stationed on the 
territory of the nationality in question. They could not be described 
as national armies, although they were a symbol of local national 
pride. 

The national units were all abolished suddenly during the years 
1936-1938 and their personnel dispersed throughout the Red Army. 
Although the official explanation for their abolition was based on 
organizational, constitutional and professional considerations, the real 
cause of their dissolution was intimately connected with the charges 
of treason and separatism levelled against Party and Government 
leaders of virtually all of the Republics. In his report to the Eight- 
eenth Party Congress, held in March, 1937, Marshal Voroshilov 
provided this explanation for their liquidation: 


The Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army constitutes an integral army 
of the Soviet state and is recruited from among citizens of the Soviet 
Union on a uniform and equal basis. The existence of separate 
smal! national military units, permanently tied to their territories 
was, therefore, contrary to the principles of the Stalin Constitution 
and to the extra-territorial principles of the formation of our army. 
The national units have been merged with the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Red Army on general lines. ® 


If the reasons for dissolving the national troop units were internal, 
so was the justification for their resurrection less than five years after 
Voroshilov maintained that their existence was contrary to the Soviet 
Constitution. Although the military Amendment of 1944 juridically 
re-enforced the bid of the Republics for recognition as subjects of 
international law and created the possibilities of individual local 
military action, the immediate purpose in reviving the national troop 
formations was to cope with the separatist nationalism stimulated 
during the War. But whereas the practice of national units under 


® Voroshilov’s Report to the 18th aries pcneress, The Land of Socialism 
Today and Tomorrow (Moscow, 1939), p 
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the 1924 Constitution was applicable to all of the nationalities, the 
conception introduced by the 1944 Amendment limited the right only 
to the Union Republics. Thus, it was more an expression of the 
juridical character of the Union than of its multinational nature. 


II. COUNTERING ANTI-SOVIET NATIONALISM: 
THE REVIVAL OF NATIONAL TROOP FORMATIONS. 


The most serious domestic problem confronting the Kremlin in 
late 1943, when the Red Army started to sweep the Germans out of 
Soviet territory, was how to deal with the extensive and intensive 
anti-Soviet nationalism unleashed by the war. This anxiety was 
reflected by the fact that one-third of Molotov’s report to the Supreme 
Soviet was devoted to the theme that the Amendments represented 
“a new forward stride in the solution of the national problem in the 
Soviet Union” —a sound indication that the Kremlin was seriously 
concerned about the separatist tendencies which had infected the 
border nationalities, particularly in the Northern Caucasus, the 
Ukraine and the Baltic Republics (whose populations hardly con- 
sidered their states to be part of the U.S.S.R.). 


Not only was the Soviet regime concerned with its unpopularity 
among the civilian populations in the border areas, but it was also 
worried about the possible effectiveness of numerous auxiliary mili- 
tary units of battalion and regimental size, organized by the Nazis 
in national legions from a broad spectrum of Soviet nationalities, and 
numbering several hundreds of thousands of troops.?° If these 
units were thrown into the path of the Red Army, they might cause 
serious complications at the front and tend to rekindle the separatist 
hopes of the anti-Soviet civilian populations to the rear. This anxiety 
was not only reflected in Molotov’s boast that “now it is more than 
obvious... how near-sighted were the Hitlerite calculations on causing 
disunity among the peoples of the Soviet Union,” but also from his 
labored image of the Red Army as the liberator and defender of all 
the nationalities of the Soviet Union: 


10 Cf. Alexander Dallin, German Rule in Russia (London, St. Martin’s 
Press, 1957); John Armstrong, Ukrainian Nationalism 1939-1945 (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1953); and Georges Fischer, Soviet Opposition 
to Stalin (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1952). 
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Who fails to see what a glorious struggle is waged by our Army for 
the liberation of the Ukraine, for the liberation of Byelorussia? Who 
fails to appreciate whole-heartedly what the Red Army does to 
prepare for the imminent liberation of Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
Moldavia and the Karelo-Finnish Republic? Who fails to remember 
that Soviet troops saved Azerbaidzhan, Georgia, and Armenia 
from the invasion of German fascism?... Who save those plagued 
by fascism, fails to understand now that the Red Army fulfills a 
mission of liberation... against the mortal danger presented by 
fascism? 11 


Stalin’s response to renegate nationalism was characteristically 
vindictive, ruthless, ingenious and effective. As an experienced 
specialist in the manipulation of nationalist energies for communist 
purposes and a proven master at converting political liabilities into 
assets, Stalin found in the scheme to give the Republics separate 
foreign affairs and defense portfolios a formula which would psycho- 
logically disarm the nationalities with empty decorative ornaments 
of statehood. By encouraging the nationalities to believe that they 
would have their own national armies, he sought to harness their 
patriotic spirit to the Soviet chariot and minimize whatever attraction 
the renegade “national formations” organized by the Nazis might 
have. As evidence of the government’s sincerity, Molotov pointedly 
claimed that Lithuanian, Latvian, Estonian, Georgian, Armenian, 
Azerbaidzhani, Kazakh and “certain other army formations” had 
already been created and were in action at the front, and stated that 
national officer cadres were sufficient to organize additional units. 1” 
Assorted deputies in the Supreme Soviet boasted about the number of 
divisions, generals and officers of their respective nationalities in the 


11 Molotov Report, pp. 235, 237-238. 

12 Exactly when the national units were revived remains difficult to 
determine. In his Report, Molotov described an existing situation, but it 
appears from the scanty evidence that the first national units of the war 
period were actually remnants of pre-war units which had not yet been 
disbanded and of national units of the Baltic Republics re-shaped out of the 
armies of the independent Baltic States taken over by the US.S.R. Thus 
Latsis, in his support of Molotov’s proposals, revealed that a Latvian division 
had been organized as early as August 1941 and that by 1942 it had been 
designated a Guards Division. Cf. Zlatopolsky, Obrazovaniye i Razvitiye, 
p. 203. Some of the national units may have been formed as a result of 
the exigencies of war and occupation by the German military. The quickest 
method of raising levies and getting them into action under these conditions 
was to conscript them territorially and by nationalities, since it was imprac- 
tical to distribute the various nationalities evenly throughout Red Army. 
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Red Army. Molotov significantly failed to mention the existence of 
Ukrainian and Byelorussian national formations, and no Soviet writer 
has ever claimed their actual existence nor mentioned the creation of 
any national units aside from those specifically noted by Molotov. 
This is almost certain confirmation that the implementation of this 
feature of the Amendment has never progressed beyond the dimen- 
sions described by Molotov in 1944.18 Under the conditions which 
prevailed then, organizing a separate Ukrainian national army would 
have seriously aggravated rather than alleviated Stalin’s military and 
political problems. 


Ironically, almost at the very moment that Molotov observed that 
“in Tsarist Russia... most of the peoples of the Northern Caucasus... 
were not subject to conscription,” because of their unreliability, Stalin 
ordered the summary obliteration of two Autonomous Republics and 
one Autonomous Region and the reorganization of another Auto- 
nomous Republic in the Northern Caucasus on charges of mass 
national treason to the Soviet State.1* At the 20th Party Congress, 
Khrushchev characterized these acts of Stalin as “monstrous”: 


18 In his Report, Molotov gave yet another verson of why the pre-war 
national units were disbanded, although he implied that full abandonment 
had not taken place. “In past years...national army units were formed in 
the Red Army as well, but up to recent times these formations could not 
really develop. Now the situation has changed for the better. Adequate 
possibilities have been created for army formations in the Union Republics. 
All Republics have not only cadres of rank and file fighters, but also certain 
cadres of commanding personnel capable of directing respective army units. 
Thus at present the creation of army formation in the Union Republics can 
be placed on a firm foundation.” Molotov Report, p. 237. Although 
P. K. Ponomarenko boasted before the Supreme Soviet that Byelorussia had 
four admirals and 157 generals in the armed forces, no Byelorussian national 
army was ever created. Cf. Zlatopolsky, Obrazavaniye i Razvitiye, p. 204. 

4 “As is well-known,” Molotov reported, “in Tsarist Russia certain nation- 
alities and and peoples were not conscripted for military service. For 
instance, the Uzbeks, Kazakhs, Tajiks, Turkmenians, Kirghizians, and most 
of the peoples of the North Caucasus were not subject to conscripiton. 
Tsarism naturally did not trust peoples which it kept in a colonial or semi- 
colonial status. The Tsarist power even did not do anything to prepare 
these peoples for gradual induction into the army. In the Soviet time, the 
situation has changed radically. The legislation naturally contains no legal 
restrictions for some or other nationalities as regards conscription. But a 
certain time had to pass in order to render possible actual realization of 
conscriptions to the Red Army in all parts of the Soviet Union.” Molotov 
Report, pp. 236-237. It may be worth noting that of the seven national 
formations mentioned by Molotov as already in existence, only one—- the 
Kazakh —was made up of the nationalities which Molotov stated were not 
subject to conscription before 1917. Plus ¢a change, plus c'est la méme 
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The Soviet Union is justly considered as a model of a multinational 
State... All the more monstrous are the acts whose initiator was 
Stalin and which are rude violations of basic Leninist principles 
of the nationality policy of the Soviet State. We refer to the mass 
deportations from their native places of whole nations, together 
with all Communists and Komsomols without any exception; this 
deportation action was not dictated by any military considerations. 
Thus, already at the end of 1943, when there occurred a permanent 
breakthrough at the fronts... a decision was taken and executed 
concerning the deportation of all the Karachai from the lands on 
which they lived. In the same period, at the end of December, 
1943, the same lot befell the whole population of the Autonomous 
Kalmyk Republic. In March 1944, all the Chechen and Ingush 
peoples were deported and the Chechen-Ingush Autonomous Re- 
public was liquidated. In April 1944, all Balkars were deported 
to faraway places from the territory of the Kabardino-Balkar Au- 
tonomous Republic and the Republic itself was renamed the Au- 
tonomous Kabardian Republic... Not only a Marxist but also no 
man of common sense can grasp how it is possible to make whole 
nations responsible for inimical activity, including women, children, 
old people, Communists and Komsomols, to use mass repression 
against them, and to expose them to misery and suffering for the 
hostile acts of individual persons or groups of persons, 15 


Khrushchev pungently added that “the Ukrainians avoided meeting 
this fate only because there were too many of them and there was no 
place to which to deport them. Otherwise he [Stalin] would have 
deported them also.” 1® If deportation of the larger nationalities was 
politically unwise or physically impossible as punishment for their 
unreliability, Stalin could terrorize them into submission by annihi- 


chose. It should be pointed out that in 1916 a serious rebellion broke out 
in Turkestan when the Tsarist Government decreed the conscription of 
Kazakhs, Kirgiz, Uzbeks and Turkmen for non-military service. During 
World War Ii, the Germans organized from among Soviet prisoners of war 
the following units: (1) A “Turkestan Legion” made up of Turkmen, Uzbeks, 
Kirgiz, Karakalpaks and Tadzhiks; (2) A “Caucasian-Mohammedan Legion” 
made up of Azerbaidzhanis and and Moslems from the North Caucasus; 
(3) A “Georgian” and an “Armenian Legion”; (4) A “Volga-Tatar Legion” 
and a “North Caucasian Legion” among others. Cf. Fischer, op. cit., p. 48. 

15 Khrushchev’s secret report to the 20th Party Congress, reprinted in 
The Anti-Stalin Campaign and International Communism (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1956), pp. 56-58. The four small condemned North Cau- 
casian nationalities have been rehabilitated, their Republics reconstituted, 
and their populations are in the process of repatriation. Pravda, February 
2, 1957. 

16 [bid., p. 357. 
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lating smaller nationalities. At the same time he could cunningly 
exact his revenge by conveying the impression that the Amendments 
were concessions forced upon him by nationalist pressures and marked 
the dawn of a new era for the nationalities of the Soviet Union. 
While Molotov hailed the Amendments as a “new embodiment of the 
growing friendship of the peoples of the Soviet Union,” 17 Police Chief 
Beria was turning the U.S.S.R. into a “prison of nations.” In this 
way, not only did Stalin administer a bromide which lulled the 
nationalities into accepting the Amendments as penance for his past 
sins against them, not theirs against the Soviet regime, but through 
some strange political alchemy the nationalism directed against his 
rule emerged from the crucibles of Soviet diplomacy as a raging 
passion for territorial expansion under the banner of national self- 
determination and participation in international organizations in the 
name of sovereignty. 


III. CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS AND ORGANIZATIONAL REALITIES. 


Although it is possible that the Soviet Government invested the 
Republics with formal military powers only because of the temporary 
psychological and military requirements of the war, this act also 
buttressed the bid of the Republics for recognition as individual 
subjects of international law. The capacity to conduct diplomatic 
relations and to maintain a military establishment are the traditional 
hallmarks of sovereignty, and by endowing the Republics with formal 
military powers, the Soviet Government sought to meet all formal 
criteria for their recognition as separate diplomatic entities and thus 
forestalled any possible objections based upon insufficient legal 
capacity. 

Unlike the Amendment dealing with foreign affairs, the military 
Amendment has never been implemented institutionally or organi- 
zationally. Although the constitutional provisions for the decentral- 
ization of military affairs follow closely the pattern established for 
foreign affairs, the diplomatic powers are actually broader juridically. 
As in the case of foreign affairs, the Amendment transformed the 
Ministry of Defense from an All-Union department into a Union- 


17 Molotov Report, p. 238. 
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Republican department. Consequently all of the general constitutional - 
and administrative relationships which apply to other joint Ministries 
apply here as well. Similarly, with respect to the participation of 
the Republics in the executive, legislative and administrative organs 
of the Union Government, the same juridical relationships apply as 
in the case of foreign affairs. 


Article 14b of the Union Constitution reserves for the Union 
jurisdiction over “questions of war and peace,” while 14g establishes 
its jurisdiction over the “organization of the defense of the U.S.S.R., 
determination of the directing principles governing the organization 
of military formations of the Union Republics.” There are only two 
references to the military powers of the Republics in the Union 
Constitution. Article 18b blandly asserts that “each Union Republic 
has its own Republican military formations,” while Article 60f states 
that the Supreme Soviet of the Republic “determines the manner of 
organizing the Republic’s military formations.” These two articles 
are reproduced almost verbatim in the Constitutions of the Republics 
as Articles 16b and 19aa (the Uzbek Constitution is again used as 
reference). 


The only other significant reference to the military powers of the 
Republic is Article 44g of the Constitution of the Republic, which 
states that the Council of Ministers of the Republic “directs the 
organization of the military formations of the Uzbek S.S.R.” This 
direction is, however, subordinated to the control of the All-Union 
Council of Minsters, which, under Artcle 68e of the Union Constitu- 
tion, “fixes the annual contingent of citizens to be called up for 
military service and directs the general organization of the Armed 
Forces of the country.” 

There are calculated constitutional omissions of military juris- 
diction which differ substantially from the legal latitude given to the 
Republics in Foreign Affairs. Whereas the Presidium of the Republic, 
as its collective Chief-of-State, is the highest diplomatic organ of the 
Republic, with the authority to appoint and recall diplomatic repre- 
sentatives and to receive the credentials of foreign envoys, it does not 
have a single enumerated military responsibility. In contrast to the 
All-Union Presidium, it is not empowered to institute military titles, 
appoint and remove the high commands of the national troop form- 
ations of the Republic, proclaim war, order partial or general 
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mobilization, declare general or local martial law, or even to institute 
and award decorations (orders and medals). Thus, the juridical 
distribution of military powers in the Soviet system is so ingeniously 
contrived as to preclude even the remotest opportunity for a 
Republican organ to establish legal command over the national 
military formations of the Republic. 

There exists neither a Republican high command nor a corps of 
Republican military officers, as distinguished from officers and 
generals of various nationalities. As evidence that Stalin’s artful 
jurists were not asleep at the switch, although the Union Constitution 
authorizes the Council of Ministers under Article 68f to establish 
“whenever necessary, special Committees and Central Administrations 
under the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. for economic and 
cultural affairs and defense,” the corresponding article in the Uzbek 
Constitution (46f) authorizes such bodies only for economic and 
cultural affairs. The intent of this omission is to preclude the 
establishment of separate military committees, councils or staff 
organizations by the Republics. Furthermore, the Republics do not 
have the power to recruit their national troop formations, for the 
power of conscription, recruitment and assignment of all military 
personnel remains under the jurisdiction of the Union. As in the case 
of foreign affairs, past Soviet constitutional practice permits powers 
which are neither specifically denied to the Republics nor explicitly 
assigned to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Union to be delegated by 
the All-Union Government to the Republics. Although the Republics 
are not authorized to declare war or peace, the Byelorussian and 
Ukrainian Republics were ready to issue declarations of war at Yalta 
to qualify as original members of the United Nations and were signa- 
tories to the European Peace Treaties. 


Whereas the Foreign Ministers of most of the Republics are 
Ministers with empty portfolios, the Republican Ministries of Defense 
in all cases are portfolios without ministers. Although every Republic 
meticulously adjusts its Constitution to mirror faithfully the organiz- 
ational transmutations of the central military ministries, not a single 
Republic has ever established a Defense Ministry or even so much as 
appointed a Minister of Defense. All attempts of the author to disc- 
over the existence of a Defense Ministry in the Ukrainian, Georgian 
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and Armenian Republics during the Summer of 1958 proved futile. 
Aside from the national troop formations mentioned by Molotov in his 
speech of February 1, 1944, which were disbanded shortly after the 
war, no national armies have been assembled, contrary to Article 16a 
of the Republican Constitution which assert their existence. At the 
time the Amendments were adopted, some observers speculated that 
the projected national troop formations of the Republics might be 
similar in character to the National Guards of the various states in the 
United States. Actually, the military powers of the American States 
are more substantial than those of the Republics. Not only is the 
Governor of the State the commander in chief of the National Guard 
in time of peace, but he is also empowered to commission and 
appoint its high command and officers, proclaim martial law through- 
out the State or in localities, and employ it to maintain internal order. 
The States are authorized also to establish recruiting procedures and 
can raise levies independent of the Federal Government. The National 
Guards, however, cannot be employed as standing armies, nor used 
outside the territory of the State by State officials. As long as the 
National Guard is not federalized, the State retains full control, 
although the Federal Government is empowered to federalize it 
virtually at any time. 

The Soviet defense establishment remains highly centralized and 
there is no evidence that Republican institutions or jurisdictions are 
employed even for administrative purposes. The various nationalities 
are not segregated into separate national units but are dispersed 
throughout the armed forces and no conscription quotas appear to 
be established for the various nationalities. Aside from political 
considerations, the organization of separate national troop formations 
would impose insuperable administrative difficulties. Since the 
language of command in the Soviet Armed Forces is Russian, the 
existence of national troop formations would necessitate the intro- 
duction of numerous simultaneous languages of command — one for 
each nationality alongside the Russian. Furthermore, national segre- 
gation of the armed forces would interfere with the russianization of 
the non-Russian nationalities and, in wartime, might even provoke 
demoralizing and invidious comparisons of the fighting qualities of 
the various nationalities. 


18 
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IV. OPPORTUNITIES AND HAZARDS. 


The Republics may have been granted the authority to establish 
defense establishments and national troop formations for purposes 
which remain hypothetical. In view of the irredentist claims made 
by the Geogians and Armenians against Turkey and the disingenuous 
role of Soviet Azerbaidzhan in fomenting separatism in northern Iran, 
Stalin may have envisaged the possibility of permitting individual 
Republics to back up their territorial demands with the threat of 
local military action. While Moscow has succeeded in sponsoring 
local proxy wars conducted by its satellite states in northern Greece 
and in Korea without itself becoming legally implicated, Stalin must 
have recognized that he could hardly evade responsibility for the 
military adventures of the Republics. 


Contrary to the curious view of one scholar that “bitter experience 
has taught Stalin that sixteen armies are less dangerous to his highly 
centralized state than one army,” permitting the Republics to actually 
establish separate armies would involve certain ineluctable hazards 
for the Kremlin.18 The existence of separate armies and defense 
establishments (particularly in the Ukraine) and the infinite possibil- 
ities for diplomatic intrigue afforded if permanent contact between 
Republican officials and foreign representatives at home and abroad 
were permitted, might, under certain conditions, provide a realistic 
basis for the Republics to assert an otherwise meaningless right to 
secede from the Union. That Stalin contemplated such possibilities 
even after the war is confirmed by the bizarre charge in 1952, that 
a “Mingrelian nationalist organization” in Georgia sought to arrange 
“Georgia’s leaving the Soviet Union and joining Turkey” — a pos- 
sibility so remote that when Khrushchev mentioned it at the 20th 
Party Congress, the remark provoked laughter. '° 

The military powers of the Republics remain purely a juridical 
capacity and thus are in deeper reserve than their diplomatic powers. 
These empty provisions, however, are not likely to be revoked, if only 
for the reason that such an act could be construed as an infringement 


18 Letter from Professor C. Prince to The New York Times, March 19, 


19 The Anti-Stalin Campaign, pp. 60-61. 
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of the sovereignty of the Byelorussian and Ukrainian Republics. It 
would cripple their legal capacity to meet the military commitments 
envisaged by the Charter of the United Nations and could be used 
as a basis to disqualify their participation in military committees or 
commissions established by organs of the United Nations. 

It is possible, of course, that under some conditions and in limited 
and special circumstances, the power to establish national troop 
formations could be useful for one Republic or another. As in the 
case of foreign affairs, the military capacity of the Republics enhances 
the flexibility of the Soviet system in dealing with unexpected 
opportunities and contingencies. 














CHAPTER VIII 


THE DIPLOMACY OF THE REPUBLICS 
IN PROSPECT AND RETROSPECT 


I. THE RANGE AND SCOPE OF REPUBLICAN DIPLOMACY. 


At the time the Union Republics were granted separate diplomatic 
and military powers, the Soviet Governments probably envisaged 
that the diplomacy of the Republics would develop more extensively 
than it actually has. According to Molotov’s explanation, the constitu- 
tional changes adumbrated a “great expansion of the activities of the 
Union Republics” in international relations. “It cannot be said,” he 
reported to the Supreme Soviet on the day the Amendments were 
adopted, that a single Foreign Commissariat 


could fully cover not only the requirements of the whole Union 
but also the multifarious and growing requirements of the Union 
Republics in foreign affairs. Thus the Union Republics have quite 
a few specific economic and cultural requirements which cannot 
be covered in full measure by All-Union representation abroad and 
also by treaties and agreements of the Union with other States. 
These national requirements of the Republics can be better met 
by means of direct relations of the Republics with corresponding 
States. 1 


Three days later, on February 3, 1944, Jzvestia and other Soviet 
newspapers predicted that the sixteen Republics would seek to 
establish diplomatic relations with all countries in diplomatic com- 
munion with the U.S.S.R. 

Main attention was focused upon the largest of the non-Russian 
Republics, the Ukraine, whose representative in the Supreme Soviet 


1 Molotov Report, p. 241. 
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hailed Molotov’s report and asserted that “a specifically national aim 
of the Ukraine is the need to establish a close, direct contact between 
a Slavic State-— the Ukraine — and two of her Slavic neighbors —- 
Poland and Czechoslovakia.” 2 The resurgence of Ukrainian national- 
ism during the War and the key role of the Republic in Soviet ter- 
ritorial claims upon the territory of pre-War Poland tended to indicate 
that the Ukraine at least would be permitted to establish diplomatic 
contact with neighboring countries. The population agreements 
signed in September, 1944, and Gromyko’s electrifying proposal at 
Dumbarton Oaks in August, 1944, that the sixteen Republics be given 
separate membership in the projected international organization, 
further demonstrated that the Kremlin was serious about its avowed 
intention to usher its Republics into the diplomatic community. This 
expectation was given additional impetus in May, 1945, at San 
Francisco, when the Ukrainian Foreign Minister, Dmitri Manuilsky, 
cavalierly announced to a massive press conference that the Ukraine 
was “ready at any time to exchange diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives with any country,” and added that his government would 
“consider with gratitude any proposals by other states with regards 
to foreign relations.” 3 


An important diplomatic role for the Ukraine was apparently 
expected by high Czech officials as well. President Benes predicted 
that the Ukraine would be a key member of the “Slav Bloc,” 
and in August, 1945, Zdenek Fierlinger, the Czech Ambassador to 
Moscow (and later Premier), ventured to envisage that: 


The Ukraine and Czechoslovakia, as neighbors, must make deci- 
sions on a whole series of important questions... through special 
treaties and agreements between Czechoslovakia and the Ukraine... 
The development of these friendly relations of a political and 
economic character will be facilitated to a great extent by the 
amendments which were recently made by the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R..... The changes permit the Union Republics not only 
to enter into direct diplomatic dealings with other countries, but 
also to conclude treaties and agreements. Considering the di- 
versity of economic dealings between two neighboring industrial 
countries, this situation in practice will have an important result. ¢ 


2 Zlatopolsky, pererovanive i Razvitiye, pp. 202-203. 
8 Pravda, May 24, 1945. 
4 Z, Fierlinger, Sp dieh csechclival Economic Relations — oe and 
Future,” American Review on the Soviet Union, VI, August 1945, p. 
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In spite of these expectations, no bilateral diplomatic contacts 
between Czechoslovakia and the Ukraine—or any other Soviet 
Republic — ever materialized. Even the Soviet-Czech Treaty of 
June 29, 1945, transferring the Carpatho-Ukraine to “its ancient 
motherland — the Soviet Ukraine,” was negotiated and signed 
without benefit of even sham participation of Ukrainian functionaries, 
although the Treaty was drawn up in the Ukrainian, Russian and 
Slovak (but not Czech) languages.5 With the annexation of the 
Carpatho-Ukraine, the great Ukrainian passion for diplomatic 
relations with Czechoslovakia evaporated as abruptly as it appeared. 


The only pretense at bilateral diplomatic contacts by the Republics 
was with the Soviet-sponsored Lublin Regime in Poland. Aside from 
the population accords of 1944 and a fatuous “state visit” paid by 
the “Ukrainian” Premier Nikita Khrushchev to Warsaw in December, 
1945, and reciprocated the following October by a Polish visit to 
Kiev, nothing ever came of the “specifically national aim of the 
Ukraine” to establish diplomatic relations with the Poles.* Various 
reports and speculations to the contrary, the author confirmed in 
Moscow that not a single Republic has ever exchanged diplomatic or 
consular representatives with a foreign power. Even the cultural 
contacts are arranged on an ad hoc basis, since none of the Republics 
maintains cultural attachés with Soviet diplomatic missions abroad. 


There is no question but that the Soviet Government subsequently 
revised its estimate of the advantage to be gained by stimulating the 
diplomatic reflexes of the Republics, for not a single instance exists 
where a Soviet Republic, or the Union on its behalf, has ever made a 
formal bid to another state to exchange diplomatic or consular 
representatives. On the contrary, when the British Ambassador, more 
in jest than in earnest, suggested to Molotov in 1947 that London 
was interested in exchanging representatives with the Ukrainian 
Republic, Molotov retorted with evident annoyance that Kiev was not 
interested in expanding its diplomatic contacts. 

One complicating legal factor which prevented the Republics from 
making direct contact with foreign powers at least to the beginning 


5 Sbornik Deistvuyuschchikh Dogovorov, Soglashenii i Konventsii Zak- 
lyuchennykh SSSR’ s Inostrannymi Gosudarstvami (Moscow, 1955), XI, 


pp. 31-32 
6 Cf. The New York Times, October 12, 1946. 
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of 1948, was the decree of August 26, 1926, which made it a criminal 
offense for Republican officials at home or abroad to deal directly 
with functionaries and institutions of foreign states without going 
through the channels of the Foreign Ministry in Moscow. According 
to this decree, which remained in force even after the adoption of 
the 1944 Amendments, should Republican officials “receive from 
foreign government offices or officials abroad, or from foreign 
diplomatic missions in the U.S.S.R., written communications of a 
political or economic nature, they must forward such communications 
to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs without answering 
them.” An identical procedure was established for verbal commu- 
nications. 7 


On December 16, 1947, this decree was nullified and superceded 
by a new decree of the Presidium which did not apply to Republican 
officials but authorized the Republics, in conformity with the Union 
decree, to establish analogous procedures governing contact between 
Republican institutions and officials with those of foreign powers. * 
Using the decree of February 10, 1949, issued by the Presidium of 
the R.S.F.S.R., as a model, the Republican decrees, which are closely 
patterned after the All-Union decree, authorize contact with foreign 
powers only through the channels of the Republican Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, unless expressly provided for by treaties signed by 
the U.S.S.R., agreements concluded by the Republic, or else by special 
permission of the Foreign Ministry of the U.S.S.R. or the Republic. ® 


Although the nullification of the 1926 Decree did not result in a 
spurt of diplomatic contacts by the diplomatic officials of the Union 
Republics, it did eliminate a legal incongruity in Soviet law whereby 
Republican officials, acting under the provisions of the Constitution 
granting diplomatic powers to the Republics, could be prosecuted 
under the criminal provisions of the decree. Furthermore, as long as 
this decree was in force, the formal pretense of diplomatic autonomy 
for the Republics would hardly be tenable even in Soviet law. 

The role of the Union Republics as actors in Soviet diplomacy, 
aside from the activities of the two Slavic Republics in the U.N. and 


7 Sobraniye Zakonov ... 1926, Il, No. 60, Article 488. 

8 Sbornik Zakonov SSSR... 1938-1956, pp. 169-171. 

® Sbornik Zakonov R.S.F.S.R. i Ukazov Prezidiuma Verkhovnovo Soveta 
R.S.F.S.R. 1946-1954 (Moscow, 1955), pp. 107-108. 
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its affiliated bodies and conferences, remains essentially ceremonial 
and ornamental. Up to now, the Kremlin has shown serious interest 
enly in gaining the acceptance of its Republics in multilateral 
organizations and has sedulously prevented them from engaging in 
purely bilateral diplomatic contacts; but its feeble and scattered 
attempts to win recognition for additional Republics in the inter- 
national community should not be construed as exhaustive of the 
Kremlin’s bag of diplomatic tricks. Since its initial success in gaining 
the admission of the Ukraine and Byelorussia to the United Nations, 
Moscow has failed to win acceptance of its other Republics in inter- 
national organizations. After it was rebuffed in its attempt to gain 
admission for the three Baltic Republics to the Paris Peace Con- 
ference in 1946, the Soviet Government resorted to a back-door 
maneuver by attaching the Foreign Ministers of the three Republics 
to the Soviet delegation. Subsequent attempts to get the Baltic 
Republics into international organizations like the International Tele- 
communications Union and the Universal Postal Union were equally 
unsuccessful. 


Failure to win international legal recognition for its Republics has 
provoked the Soviet Union into contriving more ingenious diplomatic 
formulas. In recent years, the Soviet Republics have played an 
increasingly prominent role in what might be called the fringes of 
international diplomacy. Beginning in September, 1950, at the Fifth 
Session of the General Assembly, the Soviet Government initiated the 
practice of allowing the Foreign Ministers or other officials of selected 
Soviet Republics to grace its delegations. In 1950, the Foreign 
Ministers of the Uzbek and Kazakh Republics were named alternate 
representatives; in 1951, it was the turn of the Turkmen Foreign 
Minister, 1° and in 1952, it was once again the Uzbek Foreign Minister 
and the Deputy Foreign Minister of the Latvian Republic who were 
designated alternate representatives.?4_ After Stalin’s death, the 
Uzbek Republic, in accordance with the policy of granting greater 
prominence to the most vigorous of Moscow’s Central Asian Republics, 
was given virtually a permanent berth on the Soviet delegation and 


10 Delegations to the United Nations. Fifth Session of the General 
Assembly, September 1950. Jbid., Sixth Session of the General Assembly, 
September 1951. 

11 Jbid., Seventh Session of the General Assembly, October 1952. 
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its Foreign Minister (or Minister of Culture) was elevated to the status 
of a full representative.22 At the 1955 session, officials from the 
Lithuanian, Georgian and Kazakh Republics were included in the 
Soviet delegation; 18 in 1956, only a Kazakh official and in 1957, 
officials of the Latvian and Uzbek Republics. * At the 1958 session, 
the Foreign Ministers of the Lithuanian and Armenian Republics 
were present as representatives on the Soviet delegation.1° This 
practice not only permits Moscow to gently accustom the outside 
world to the presence of Republican officials at diplomatic gatherings, 
but also to convey the impression to the Republics that they have a 
definite role in foreign affairs. 


Curiously enough, in relations among the states of the Soviet 
orbit, the Republics have not achieved any greater prestige as dis- 
tinct diplomatic personalities, although, if Moscow were to become 
seriously interested in enhancing their diplomatic respectability, it 
could easily arrange for their recognition by her client states in 
Europe and Asia. In November, 1954, however, at the Moscow Con- 
ference on European Peace and Security, attended only by countries 
in the Soviet orbit, the official Soviet delegation included the Premiers 
of the R.S.F.S.R., the Ukraine, Byelorussia and the three Baltic 
Republics. !@ Six months later, at the Warsaw Pact Conference, the 
Premiers of the six Soviet Republics were once again in attendance 
as members of the Soviet delegation, but they did not sign or join 
the Pact as separate members. 17 Significantly, neither the Karelo- 
Finnish nor the Moldavian Republic was represented — a calculated 
omission which adumbrated the dissolution of the Karelo-Finnish 
Republic less than two years later and casts an ominous shadow over 
the status of Moldavia. 


12 Ibid. Eighth Session of the General Assembly, September 1953, p. 94; 
Ninth Session of the General Assembly, September 1954, p. 93. 

18 Ibid. Tenth Session of the General Assembly, September 1955, p. 102. 

14 Ibid. Eleventh Session of the General Assembly, November 1956, p. 129; 
Twelfth Session of the General Assembly, September 1957. 

ae Thirteenth Session of the General Assembly, September 1958, 
p. : 

16 New Times, December 4, 1954 (No. 49), special supplement, p. 64. 

17 New Times, May 21, 1955 (No. 21), special supplement, p. 69. 
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H. THE “NATIONAL PROBLEM” AS A FACTOR IN THE PosT-STALIN 
STRUGGLE FOR POWER. 


It is sometimes forgotten that whereas the Union Republics are 
fictional states, for the most part they represent genuine nations. 
On the other hand, there exist in the world community many genuine 
states whose national character is artificial and sometimes contrived 
(a single nation divided into several states, for example). Not only 
are Republics like the Ukraine, the Baltic countries, Georgia, Armenia 
and some Central Asian Republics more culturally compact and his- 
torically evolved national communities than many of the artificial 
nations of Latin America (and of the Arab world) or the tribal pre- 
national communities of Africa, but they also possess more of the 
fundamental prerequisites for self-government, independence, and 
national recognition. 


It is one of the ironies of the Stalinist legacy that of all the great 
multinational systems in history, the Soviet has best prepared the 
nations under its rule for independent state existence, but at the same 
time, it is the most implacable in frustrating their will to independent 
development. Many nations under Soviet rule are better prepared 
for self-government and independence than most of the recently 
emancipated countries of Asia and Africa and many of the states of 
Latin-America: all of the national republics have a relatively high 
rate of literacy; all are accustomed to participate in elections and in 
the mechanics, procedures and formal institutions of popular govern- 
ment; all have developed national cultures (although within a common 
ideological framework), and finally, all of the Republics, in some 
degree, have been exposed to the miseries and blessings of industrial- 
ization, mechanization, and modernization. Although the national 
evolution of the Republics has been circumscribed by a well-defined 
set of social and economic norms predetermined and forcibly imposed 
from the center, their material and cultural development within these 
Marxist norms has been extraordinary in quality and magnitude. 
Even their political training and experience, on a mass basis, is 
superior to that of most independent countries of Asia and Africa 
(and some in Latin-America) in a formal sense. Their political 
character also shows greater promise than the political systems of 
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many of the newly-created independent states of Asia and Africa, 
which have floundered in economic stagnation and political incom- 
petence, and have slipped into military dictatorship with a consequent 
termination of even formal participation in elections and _ political 
institutions. 


If the Republics were freed from centralized control, there is no 
question but that their ability to survive as viable, self-governing 
independent states would be superior to most of the states outside 
Europe with but few exceptions. The Soviet Union, however, can 
hardly be accused of raising the political and educational level of 
the non-Russian nationalities in order to bring about the dissolution 
of the U.S.S.R. into independent national states, for the whole 
assumption of Soviet policy has been that as the material and cultural 
level of the various nationalities approaches uniformity, given a 
common ideological content, the result would be to fortify centripe- 
talization rather than to encourage fragmentation. While it would be 
rash to generalize about the secessionist tendencies still operating 
among the various nationalities, some separatist sentiment probably 
exists in all of the Republics, although it would be a mistake to 
assume that it operates with equal intensity and force among all 
the nationalities. It is often forgotten that as the nationalities are 
assimilated more and more into the power-political structure of 
the system, national élites in the various Republics will have a 
greater stake in preserving the integrity of the Soviet system than 
in separatism. As in any society, however, there will always be 
a hard core of sentiment which will have more to gain by a change 
in the internal status guo, which in the border Republics means 
separation and national independence. In some Republics, Georgia 
and Armenia, for example, national sentiment runs high, but the 
desire for separation is virtually non-existent, since the populations 
of both Republics are under no illusions concerning their fate as 
entities separated from Russia. One might say that among the 
Georgians and the Armenians, the sentiment for unity with Russia is 
probably higher than that of the Russians for unity with the border 
nationalities. In the Baltic Republics, the Western Ukraine, and even 
in the Moslem territories of Central Asia and the Caucasus, separatist 
feeling is still a real political factor, in the sense that it is more deeply 
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rooted and can flourish if cultivated. 1® Irrespective of the sentiment 
for separation among the various nationalities, the steady enhance- 
ment of Soviet power guarantees that the prospects for secession are 
remote. 


This does not mean, however, that the “national problem” has 
been solved in the Soviet Union or that it is not laden with explosive 
possibilities. The political relevance of the unresolved aspects of the 
“national problem” is, however, principally internal, although the 
effects may have external significance. As the more retarded but 
numerically significant nationalities experience a rise in their social, 
economic and cultural development, pressures for a redistribution of 
the influence and participation of the nationalities in determining the 
destinies of the Soviet State will be generated and play an important 
role in the struggle for power. Under Stalin, only the Great Russians 
(and to a lesser extent, the Georgians and Armenians) were permitted 
to exhibit national pride, and they more or less dominated the Party 
and State apparatus as well as the military. “Great Russian chauvin- 
ism” as a deviation virtually disappeared from the Stalinist jargon 
and only “local bourgeois nationalism” remained as a_ nationalist 
heresy (together with its variants like Pan-Turkism, Pan-Islamism, 
Pan-Mongolism, although Pan-Slavism in the guise of All-Slavism 
received official blessing). The Russians were extolled as the leading 
creative and national force in the Union, for it was Stalin’s conviction 
in his later years that the preservation of the Soviet system depended, 
in the final analysis, upon the attitude of the Great Russians. 


While Stalin was alive none of his associates dared to utilize 
the pent-up national feelings and resentments of the non-Russian 
nationalities as an instrument of power against this astute expert on 
the national question. After Stalin’s death, however, it was axiomatic 
that some of his successors would try to mobilize the national frustra- 
tions of the border nationalities into a bid for power. Lavrenti Beria, 
who was slated for early liquidation by Stalin just prior to his death, 


18 Cf. Barghoorn, Soviet Russian Nationalism, especially Chapters IV and 
V, for an illuminating and perceptive appraisal of the uneven effect of soviet- 
ization and russianization upon the non-Russian nationalities, and their impact 
on separatist sentiment. Cf. also Merle Fainsod, How Russia is Ruled, 


pp. 494 ff 
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was the first who tried to profit politically from the unresolved 
“national question.” As a non-Russian aspiring to Stalin’s mantle, 
Beria calculated on using the national aspirations of the border 
republics as a popular base for seizing power (he already had a 
military base because of his control over the Secret Police). But, 
unfortunately for Beria, he was of the wrong nationality and a 
member of a profession not likely to arouse enthusiastic popular 
support. As a Georgian, he was unwelcome to both Russians and 
non-Russians, who felt that the Georgians already had more than 
their share of power and influence, and as Secret Police Chief, he 
could hardly endear himself to the nationalities, all of which had 
suffered cruelly at the hands of his organization. Furthermore, Beria 
was overconfident, impertinent, impulsive, impatient and inordinately 
clumsy in his political machinations and intrigues. During his brief 
moment of ascendancy, he openly betrayed his contempt for the 
impotence and intelligence of his associates in the Presidium by 
systematically purging their cronies in high Party and Government 
posts in the Republics and replacing them with his own. 


The central factor of the “national problem” in the Soviet Union 
is the relationship to be established between the Great Russians in 
the center and the non-Russians at the periphery. Whereas Stalin 
struck his balance in favor of the Great Russians, it was Beria’s aim 
to strike it in favor of the border nationalities. Stalin relied upon 
‘he numerical preponderance and geographical and cultural centrality 
of the Great Russians to keep the border nationalities individually 
welded to Russia (after all what connection is there between the 
Baltic States and the Central Asian Republics except Russia, which 
functions both as a geographical and cultural link), while it appears 
that it was Beria’s objective to use the strategic location of the border 
nationalities to envelop and contain the Russians. 


One of Beria’s first dramatic acts was to quash the infamous 
“Doctor’s Plot” over the signature of the Internal Affairs Ministry, of 
which he was the head. Charging anonymous colleagues with trying 
to kindle national hatred, he, in effect, called upon the non-Russian 
nationalities to rally around his anti-Great Russian banner. A Pravda 
editorial in April 1953, inspired by Beria, charged that “despicable 
adventurers... tried through their fabricated investigation to inflame 
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feelings of national antagonism in Soviet society.”?® At Beria’s 
insistence, the first Moslem (M.D.A. Bagirov, an old crony of Beria’s 
from Azerbaidzhan) was elected as a candidate member of the 
Presidium, and L. G. Melnikov, First Secretary of the Ukrainian Party 
and also a candidate member of the Presidium, was expelled from the 
Presidium and dethroned from his perch in the Ukraine on charges of 
russifying the western provinces of the Ukraine. Beria effected similar 
changes in the Baltic States and in the Caucasus in an obvious bid 
for the support of the non-Russians. Beria’s political strategy was 
further confirmed by the charges brought against him in a secret 
trial allegedly held in December 1953, which, among other things, 
accused him of trying to turn the border nationalities against the 
Russian people: 


Beria... carried out criminal measures in order to resuscitate rem- 
nants of bourgeois nationalist elements... sow hatred and discord 
between the peoples of the U.S.S.R. and primarily to undermine 
the friendship of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. with the Great 
Russian People. 2° 


The liquidation of Beria did not, however, liquidate the “national 
problem,” for the tensions on which Beria tried to capitalize remained 
unalleviated. Beria’s only popular national base was in the Caucasus, 
which was a poor place from which to operate, because not only were 
the Caucasian nationalities numerically insignificant, but also because 
the greatest national frustrations were not in the Caucasus but among 
the Ukrainians and the Central Asian Turks — the two most numeri- 
cally preponderant nationalities after the Great Russians. After the 
arrest and execution of Beria, Khrushchev, in effect, appropriated 
Beria’s program, modified it, and was in turn opposed by the political 
centrists (Molotov, Kaganovich, and Malenkov) who wanted to pre- 
serve the integrity of the Russian state and perpetuate the Stalinist 
doctrine of the primacy of the Russian people. Khrushchev, on the 
other hand, presented a “Ukrainian” point of view in the guise of 
greater rights and responsibilities for the national Republics and 
broader representation for the major nationalities, particularly the 
Ukrainians, in the inner councils of Soviet power. Khrushchev argued 


19 Pravda, April 6, 1953. 
20 Pravda, December 24, 1953. 
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for the repudiation of Stalin’s excesses against the small North 
Caucasian nationalities and the reconstitution of their republics (but 
significantly not of the Crimean Tatars, whose territory was given to 
the Ukraine), and the expansion of the powers of the Republics in 
economic and cultural affairs.?4_ Khrushchev’s plan to decentralize 
the economic system, however, earned him the opposition of the 
economic centrists (Pervukhin and Saburov), and its introduction 
threw the political and economic centrists into a coalition which, with 
Bulganin’s support, managed to secure a majority in the Presidium. 
Through astute political maneuvering, Khrushchev overwhelmed his 
opponents and expelled them from the Presidium and the Central 
Committee or demoted them. In a resolution of the Central Committee, 
issued after a week of heated and acrimonious debate, Molotov, 
Malenkov, Kaganovich and their “supporter” Shepilov, were expelled 
from the Presidium. It was charged, inter alia, that: 


They were against the extension of the rights of the Union Re- 
publics in the sphere of economic and cultural development and 
in the sphere of legislation and against enhancing the role of the 
local Soviets in the fulfillment of these tasks. Thereby, the anti- 
Party group resisted the Party’s firm course toward the more rapid 
development of economy and culture in the national republics, a 
course ensuring the further promotion of Leninist friendship be- 
tween all the peoples of our country. 22 


In his report to the 21st Party Congress in January 1959, N. A. 
Mukhitdinov, who appears to be emerging as the Party’s specialist 
on nationality questions, was even more specific in his charges: 


The anti-Party group... showed elements of chauvinism and did 
not believe in the ability of the cadres of the national republics to 
solve tasks of the state. 28 


Whereas in the resolution of expulsion, the anti-Party group was 
charged only with being against decentralization, at the 21st Party 
Congress, it was accused of chauvinism (Great Russian, as is obvious 
from the context, but not stated for equally obvious tactical reasons) 


2 Cf. Neue Zuercher Zeitung, July 7, 1957. For\ other aspects of 
Khrushchev’s differences with the “anti-Party group”, see Aspaturian in 
Macridis, Foreign Policy in World Politics, pp. 152-156; 163-177. 

22 Pravda, July 3, 1957. 

28 Pravda, February 1, 1959. 
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and lack of faith in the competence of the cadres in the non-Russian 
republics. 

Khrushchev’s strategy in dealing with the explosive “national 
problem” is to steer a perilous course between the Scylla of “local 
bourgeois nationalism,” which lured Beria to his doom and the 
Charybdis of “Great Russian chauvinism,” which sucked Molotov and 
the anti-Party group into political oblivion. The key elements in his 
nationality strategy are two: (1) To strike a more equitable numerical 
balance among the nationalities in the distribution of posts in the 
structure of Soviet power; and (2) to enhance and expand the authority 
and responsibilities of the national Republics. He hopes to imple- 
ment both points without at the same time incurring the wrath of the 
Great Russians or injuring their national pride. 


The purely quantitative aspects of the “national problem” are 
relatively uncomplicated when compared with the qualitative aspects. 
After the expulsion of the anti-Party group, the Presidium of the 
Party was increased in size and its ethnic base broadened and made 
more representative. Sensitive to the feelings of the Great Russians, 
Khrushchev did not reduce their absolute representation, but by en- 
larging the size of the Presidium and appointing more non-Russians 
than Russians, Khrushchev, in effect, established a new distribution 
of nationalities in the Partys’ highest body. 24 The First Secretaries 
of the Latvian, Byelorussian and Georgian Parties were elected as 
candidate members of the Presidium, to join those of the Uzbek, 
Kazakh and Ukrainian Parties, who had earlier been elevated to full 
membership. The Secretariat was, in turn, converted into an insti- 
tution made up largely of First Secretaries or former First Secretaries 
of Republican Party organizations. 7° 

In dealing with the quantitative aspects of the “national problem,” 
Khrushchev is utilizing the only logical and acceptable approach for 
a multinational state. He has enhanced the political influence of the 
Ukrainians and the Central Asian Turks, reduced the formerly dis- 
proportionately high representation of the Caucasian nationalities, 
and admitted representatives of other national Republics. Every 


24 Cf. Table II, p. 155, supra. 

26 Six out of the eleven members of the Secretariat are First Secretaries 
or former First Secretaries of Republican Party organizations, including, of 
course, Khrushchev himself. 


14 
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major ethno-geographical region in the Soviet Union is now repre- 
sented in the Presidium of the Party. The ultimate objective appears 
to be the informal application of the national representation formulas 
employed in the composition of constitutional bodies like the Pre- 
sidium and the Council of Nationalities to the Party. 


This objective seems to underly the official Soviet explanation 
for the catastrophic decline of the Jews in Soviet political life, 
although anti-Semitism also plays an important role. According to 
Khrushchev, this decline was both inevitable and desirable as the 
cultural level of the more numerous nationalities approached that of 
the smaller ones with high rates of literacy and cultural development. 
As the Soviet Premier explained to a group of French Socialists in 
1957: 


At the beginning of the revolution we had many Jews in our Party 
and government leadership. They were very educated and perhaps 
more revolutionary than the average Russian. Then we recruited 
new cadres... If the Jews wished to have the first places in our 
Republics today, it would naturally be annoying to the natives. 
They would not recognize the presumptions of the Jews, since they 
regard themselves as no less intelligent and able than the Jews. 26 


There is a certain logic to such a policy in a multinational state 
subdivided into national Republics, because equitable distribution of 
political participation and influence of the various nationalities is an 
indispensable element in maintaining harmony among them and pre- 
serving the unity of the Soviet system. It is more important from the 
standpoint of maintaining the multinational character of the Soviet 
state to pay attention to the national sensitivities of the major Soviet 
nationalities than to those of the Jews, who do not constitute a Soviet 
nation in the sense that their territorial heimat is neither in nor geo- 
graphically contiguous to the Soviet Union. The establishment of 
“national quotas” in a country like the United States would be 
properly judged as discriminatory and undemocratic, because the 
United States is not a multinational state either in conception or in 
structure. Even so, in areas where nationality consciousness is high, 
like New York, “balanced political tickets” are informally arranged 


26 Pierre Lochak, in Der Monat, June 1957. 
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by all major political parties, which try to satisfy the demands of 
major nationality voting blocs. 2? 


II]. THE FUTURE OF REPUBLICAN DIPLOMACY. 


The qualitative aspect of the “national problem” is a far more 
complicated matter because it involves the calculation of intangible 
and non-rational factors like national pride, national individuality, 
attachment to ancient glories (real or fancied), sentimental attitudes 
towards cultural patterns and symbols, and above all, a feeling of 
national control over national life. Since 1956, and especially after 
the expulsion of the anti-Party group in July 1957, Khrushchev has 
tried to deal with this problem by enhancing the internal powers and 
responsibilities of the Republics — to make the Union Republics look 
more like national states. To this end, the rights of the Republics 
have been expanded in one field after another: national economy, law 
(legal codes, courts, procurator’s office), internal security, finance, 
education and culture. While these innovations are audacious in both 
conception and magitude, and undoubtedly go far in meeting the 
national sentiments of the non-Russian nationalities, at the same time 
they emphasize the degree to which their national individuality has 
been suppressed and the wide gaps which still remain between their 
status and that of real statehood. 


Since the introduction of the principle of national self-deter- 
mination into international politics more than four decades ago, first 
as an ethical norm, then as a quasi-legal principle, submerged nations 
on four continents have been furnished with a moral basis for asserting 
their right to determine their own political destiny and a legal basis 
for reconstituting themselves into separate and independent states. 
The trend of the twentieh century has been for statehood to converge 


27 Actually the “democratic” or “un-democratic” and discriminatory cha- 
racter of national quotas depends upon the intent of the system. If it is 
devised primarily to exclude certain nationalities and races, it is discrimi- 
natory; if it is designed to guarantee the inclusion of certain races and nation- 
alities, which might otherwise be excluded, then its effects are different. In 
the United States, for example, if Negroes were guaranteed by law a pro- 
portion of posts in the government, etc., in accordance with the percentage 
of Negroes in the population of the United States, it is unlikely that such 
a rule would be considered discriminatory by American Negroes. 
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with nation-hood: polyglot empires have dissolved or devolved into 
national and tribal components or several states of a single nationality 
have amalgamated to form a single nation-state. Consequently, inter- 
national relations are increasingly assuming the character of relations 
between nations as well as between states. In an era when the dis- 
tinctions between nations and states are disappearing, and when even 
tribal communities with dubious claims to nation-hood are being 
accepted into the world community of nations as separate states, and 
when some nations are still artificially represented by several states, 
the incongruity of the status of the nations under Soviet rule becomes 
even more pronounced. 


National statehood, even in an age charged with supra-nationalism 
and internationalism, still retains its magic force as a symbol of 
equality and dignity, and there is little reason to assume that the 
nations under Soviet rule are immune from this passion for equal 
standing with the other nations in the world community. While 
Soviet federalism served to mitigate these impulses for some nations 
under Soviet rule, in varying degrees, and the Amendments of 1944 
assuaged somewhat their injured national pride by giving them a 
sort of bogus statehood, Stalin’s successors probably realize that they 
have entered a new stage in the evolution of the “national problem,” 
and that new formulas must be found which will satisfy the yearning 
for national dignity, individuality and recognition, without at the 
same time rupturing the integrity of the Soviet system. 


It is often assumed that the implacable objective of Moscow is 
to gradually transform the satellite states into Union Republics. 
While this pattern of extending the Soviet system may have been 
dominant during Stalin’s rule, it has been jettisoned by his successors. 
This, in turn, has altered the entire orientation of the “national 
problem” in the Soviet Union, for as long as it was assumed that the 
same fate awaited all nations which fell under Communist rule that 
befell the nations of the U.S.S.R., then the doctrine that status as a 
Union Republic represented the highest and most progressive form 
of national and state existence made some sense within the frame- 
work of Communist ideology. Now that China and nearly a dozen 
other nation-states have fallen under Communist control without 
losing their national identity as states— and are not likely to in the 
foreseeable future —- status as a Union Republic has been ipso facto 
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converted from a superior form of statehood into an inferior form. 
Even within the tortured dialectics of Soviet ideology, it is plain to 
see that countries like Albania and Bulgaria belong to international 
organizations, dispatch and receive diplomatic envoys, and are 
accepted into the community of nations as full and equal members 
with the same juridical standing under international law as the 
U.S.S.R. as a whole. These are the supreme and inextinguishable 
symbols of national pride, dignity and equality which are denied to 
the nations under Soviet rule. Certainly, there is nothing in the 
Communist doctrine which stipulates that Albania and Bulgaria have 
a more valid claim to statehood than the Ukraine and Georgia. 


It appears clear that the combination of internal pressures and 
external opportunities which prompted the adoption of the Amend- 
ments in 1944 continues to press for their concrete fulfillment. The 
next logical step in the expansion of the rights and powers of the 
Union Republics is in the field of foreign affairs. Two Republics, the 
Ukrainian and Uzbek, appear on the verge of being invested with 
expanded diplomatic responsibilities, the former in Soviet relations 
with Europe and the latter in Afro-Asian affairs. In August 1955, 
the Chairman of the Uzbek Presidium, Rashidov, proudly boasted in 
the Supreme Soviet of the extensive “cultural ties between the 
Uzbek Republic and foreign countries,” and reported that since the 
beginning of 1954, the Republic has been visited by delegations from 
36 countries, of which 27 were from Asia and Africa. 78 Less than a 
year later, he asserted that the number of delegations had increased 
to more than 100, including numerous parliamentary groups. 7° Since 


28 Materialy Pyatoi Sessii Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR, pp. 40-41. 


20 New Times, August 11, 1955 (No. 33), special supplement, p. 22. Moscow 
made its first effort to inject its Asian Republics into Asian affairs as separ- 
ate entites in 1947, when the three Caucasian Republics were accepted as 
bona fide Asian States at the Frist Asian Relations Conference, held in New 
Delhi in March-April 1947. The Soviet Union, like the United States, was 
represented by an observer. Cf. Report of the Proceedings and Documentation 
of the First Asian Relations Conference (Asian Relations Organization, New 
Delhi, 1948). In 1955, however, the Soviet Government was rebuffed in its 
attempt to secure representation for its Asian Republics at the Bandung 
Conference, but the five Central Asian Republics sent individual greetings 
to the Conference (through their Supreme Soviets) to remind it of their 
existence. /zvestia, April 19, 1955. Cf. also Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklo- 
pediya (2nd Edition, Moscow, 1958), 51, pp. 29-30. An important “non- 
governmental” Soviet organization established to maintain contacts with Asian 
states is the Soviet Committee for the Solidarity of Asian Countries, presided 
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1955, the Uzbek Republic has played host to the leaders of virtually 
every neutralist power in the Middle East and Southeast Asia. With 
almost ritual regularity, visiting Asian dignitaries embark on a pil- 
grimage to the principal centers of the Uzbek Republic when touring 
the Soviet Union, while Uzbek political personalities, like Rashidov 
and Mukhitdinov, are increasingly evident in the capitals of Asia 
and Africa. 5° 


Although it is doubtful that the Ukraine can play as effective a 
role for Soviet diplomacy in European Affairs as the Uzbek Republic 
might in Asian and African, from the tenor of a recent speech by 
A. I. Kirichenko, it would seem that an enhanced diplomatic role for 
the Ukraine will be a consequence more of Ukrainian national egoism 
than of any anticipation of concrete diplomatic advantages for Soviet 
foreign policy: 


Look at the Soviet Ukraine! Today it is one of the major countries 
of Europe and the world... Today the Soviet Ukraine, with its 
population of 42,000,000 is one of the biggest European powers.... 
Our Republic occupies a worthy place in the international arena. 
It is one of the founders and a member of the United Nations and 
many other international organizations; it is strengthening its ties 
with socialist countries. $1 


An expanded role for the Republics in Soviet diplomacy may 
assume three possible patterns, alone or in combinations: (1) The 


over by the well-known Tadzhik writer, Mirzo Tursan-Zade (Pravda, 
December 4, 1956). Its responsible secretary, however, is a Russian, A. V. 
Sofronov (/zvestia, March 19, 1957). Of the 18 other members, four are 
Russians (specialists on Asian affairs), while 14 are Soviet Asians: three 
Uzbeks, two Turkmen, Kazakhs, and Kirgiz, one Tadzhik and Azerbaidzhani, 
ong nice others of indeterminate Soviet Asian nationality. Pravda, May 22, 

80 Cf. supra, p. 158. In March 1959, Rashidov was relieved as Chair- 
man of the Uzbek Presidium and moved upwards to the post of First Secre- 
tary of the Uzbek Party, which now makes him the second most influential 
Uzbek political personality in the Union. Promotion to full member of the 
All-Union Central Committee of the Party is certain to follow. Pravda, 
March 15, 1959. Rashidov’s successor as Chairman of the Uzbek Presidium, 
Yagdar S. Nasriddinova, has already entered the diplomatic picture by accom- 
panying First Deputy Premier Frol R. Kozlov on his tour of the United 
States in July, 1959, as the second ranking member of the Soviet delegation. 
Cf. The New York Times, July 6, 1956. Cf. Pravda, September 27, 1958 
and Izvestia, February 27, 1959, for accounts of Mukhitdinov’s visits to Cairo 
and New Delni. 

31 Pravda, December 25, 1957. This theme receives constant reiteration 
in the Ukrainian press in speeches by Ukrainian political personalities. 
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steady expansion and acceleration of their role in quasi-diplomatic 
activity on the fringes of international relations. (2) Transfer of 
internal consular, passport and visa functions to the Republican 
Foreign Ministries. (3) Formal bids by the Republics, or the Soviet 
Government on their behalf, to exchange diplomatic or consular 
representatives with foreign powers, not necessarily all at once, but 
selectively. *2 At the minimum, the Soviet Republics could expect a 
warm reception from the countries in the Soviet orbit, but it is 
quite possible that non-Communist states, for their own reasons, may 
also wish to establish relations with individual Republics. Diplomatic 
or consular exchanges between the Uzbek Republic with individual 
countries of the Middle East and Southeast Asia are definite possi- 
bilities and are likely to reap rich dividends for Soviet foreign 
policy. *8 


32 The expansion of the diplomatic activities of the Union Republics 
may be facilitated by the pressures within the French Community for dip- 
lomatic autonomy of its individual members. Should the French be com- 
pelled by nationalist aspirations of their Autonomous Republics to see their 
acceptance as full or partial members of the international community of 
nations, it would provide an appropriate occasion for Moscow to ask for 
extended recognition of the Union Republics. Cf. note 16, Chapter 1, supra. 

88 The increasing importance of the Uzbek Republic has been given legal 
confirmation in the Soviet Constitution. In the original version, the Uzbek 
Republic was listed in eighth place in the hierarchy of Republics enumerated 
under Article 13. On February 25, 1947, the Supreme Soviet amended 
Article 13 to list the Republics, not in order of their admission to the Union, 
but in accordance with the size of their populations. The Uzbek Republic 
was moved to fourth place, directly after the R.S.F.S.R.. the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia. According to the preliminary census report of January 15, 1959, 
the Kazakh Republic has surpassed the Uzbek Republic in the number of 
inhabitants, while the Byelorussian Republic has fallen behind the Uzbek. 
Since the Republics are always mentioned in strict accordance with the enu- 
meration under Article 13, and this listing has acquired a certain importance 
as a political symbol, it will be interesting to see if the list of Republics 
will be re-ordered to take into account these population changes. 
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APPENDIX 1 


LAW GRANTING THE UNION REPUBLICS PLENARY POWERS IN THE SPHERE 

OF FOREIGN RELATIONS AND ON REORGANIZING THE PEOPLE’S COMMISSARIAT 

OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS IN THIS CONNECTION FROM AN ALL-UNION INTO A 
UNION-REPUBLICAN PEOPLE’S COMMISSARIAT * 





With the object of extending international connections and 
strengthening the collaboration of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics with other states and taking into consideration the grow- 
ing requirements of the Union Republics in the matter of establishing 
direct relations with foreign states, the Supreme Soviet of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics decrees: 


1. To establish that the Union Republics may enter into direct rela- 
tions with foreign states and conclude agreements with them. 


2. To introduce into the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. the following 
amendments: 


a) To insert in Article 14 par. ‘a’ of the Constiuttion of the U.S.S.R., 
after the words, “Representation of the Union in international rela- 
ticns, conclusion and ratification of treaties with other states,” the 
words — “establishment of general procedure governing the relations 
of the Union Republics with foreign states,” thus formulating this 
paragraph as follows: 


“a) Representation of the Union in international relations, con- 
clusion and ratification of treaties with other states, establish- 
ment of general procedure governing the relations of the Union 
Republics with foreign states.”** 


b) To add to the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. Article 18-a, as 
follows: 


“Article 18-a. Each Union Republic has the right to enter into 
direct relations with foreign states and to conclude agreements 


* All People’s Commissariats were renamed Ministries in accordance with 
an Amendment adopted on March 15, 1946. 

** In accordance with the Amedment of February 25, 1947, this paragraph 
now also provides fot the denunciation of treaties as well. 
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and exchange diplomatic and consular representatives with 
them.” 


c) To add to Article 60 of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. par. ‘e’ as 
follows: 


“e) Establishes representation of the Union Republic in interna- 
tional relations.” 


3. To reorganize the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs from 
an All-Union into a Union-Republican People’s Commissariat. 


Adopted on February 1, 1944. 


APPENDIX II 


LAW ON CREATING MILITARY FORMATIONS OF THE UNION REPUBLICS AND 

NO REORGANIZING THE PEOPLE’S COMMISSARIAT OF DEFENSE IN THIS 

CONNECTION FROM AN ALL-UNION INTO A UNION-REPUBLICAN PEOPLE’S 
COMMISSARIAT 


With the object of strengthening the defense capacity of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Supreme Soviet of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics decrees: 


1. To establish that the Union Republics shall organize military 
formations of their respective Republics. 


2. To introduce into the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. the following 
amendments: 


a) To insert in Article 14 par. ‘g’ of the Constitution of the U.S. 
S.R., after the words “Organization of the defense of the U.S.S.R. 
and direction of all the Armed Forces of the U.S.S.R.,” the words — 
“determination of directing principles governing the organization of 
the military formations of the Union Republics,” thus formulating this 
paragraph as follows: 


“e) Organization of the defense of the U.S.S.R., direction of 
all the Armed Forces of the U.S.S.R., determination of directing 
principles governing the organization of the military formations 
of the Union Republics.” 
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b) To add to the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. Article 18-b, as 
tollows: 


“Article 18-b. Each Union Republic has its own Republican 
military formations.” 


3. To reorganize the People’s Commissariat of Defense from an 
All-Union into a Union-Republican People’s Commissariat. 


Adopted on February 1, 1944. 
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